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THE PRINCIPLES TO BE FOLLOWED IN 
TRANSLATING THE BGVEDA 

By A A. MACDONELL 

I T is now one hundred and twelve years since the first 
authentic information about the Rgvcda reached Euro- 
pean scholars through Colebrooke’s essay on the Vedas in 
Asiatick Researches. Not, however, till the middle of the 
nineteenth century did a portion of the text of the Rgveda 
supplemented by Sayana's commentary become accessible 
by the publication, in 1849, of the first volume of Max 
Muller’s edition. In the following year was begun Wilson’s 
translation which was based on Sayapa’s interpretation. 
No other method was at that time possible because only a 
fraction of the text was known and no other aids, such as 
treatises on Vedic grammar, as yet existed. Wilson’s ver- 
sion was carried on by him, and after his death by others 
according to the same plan, till it was completed by the 
appearance of the sixth and last volume in 1888. All the 
Vedic literature known to Sayana had by the end of the 
nineteenth century been published and at the present time 
lies open to the use of Sanskrit scholars". Two questions 
now arise. Can the traditional method of translation, 
which was a necessity in 1850, be considered at all adequate 
to-day? And if it is not adequate, what method should be 
substituted for it in producing a new version ? Before sup- 
plying definite answers we must examine in its chrono- 
logical order the traditional material available for exegesis, 
and test its value by examples as far as the space at our 
disposal will allow. 

The investigation of the Br&hmapas has shown that, 
being mainly concerned with speculation on the nature of 
sacrifice, they were Already far removed from the spirit of 
the composers of the Vedic hymns, and contain very little 
capable of throwing light on the original sense of those 
hymns. They only give occasional explanations of the 
sense of the Mantras and these explanations are often very 
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fanciful. How completely they can misunderstand the 
meaning intended by the seers appears sujfficiently from the 
following two examples. The ^atapatha Br^hma^ ( vii 4, 
1 , 9) in referring to the refrain of Bv. x. 121, kd^mai devUya 
havisa vidhema * to what god should we offer worship with 
oblation’, says ‘Ka is Prajapati: to him let us offer obla- 
tion.’' Another Brahmana passage, in explaining the 
epithet * golden-handed ’ (hlramja-pani) as applied to the sun, 
remarks that the sun had lost his hand and had got instead 
one of gold^ Quite apart from the linguistic evidence,* 
such interpretations show that there was already a consi- 
derable gap between the period of the Brahmanas and that 
of the Mantras. 

We next come to the Niglmitus which constitute, as 
far as they go, the oldest Vedic lexicographical material 
extant They are, however, so limited in scope as to bo of 
very little use in the interpretation of Vedic words. Of their 
five sections the first three contain sixty-nine lists of the' 
synonyms of certain well-known nouns and verbs. Thus 
the list beginning with rebhdh ends with the explanation 
Ui trayodaia siotrnamani ; and that commencing with cikyat 
©nds ity astau pasyatikarmanah. The meanings they thus 
assign are often so vague and general as to leave the 
specific sense of the terms enumerated quit© uncertain-, 
Thus among the synonyms of vUc 'speech’ appear such 
words as $l6ka, nivtd, rc, gUtha, anuskilbh^ which denote 
different kinds of verses or compositions and can never 
have been employed to express the simple meaning of 
‘ speech.’ As there is a wide gap between the Mantras and 
these lists, even the general meanings may sometimes be 
wrong. The remaining two sections of the Nigfiaiitus con- 
sist of nine mere lists of words of different senses which 

1 This led later to the employment of Ka not only an epltSil?# m 
Prajapati (AB. iU. 7), but ns a name, used by itsolf^ of the SQpr«m* 
god (JfS. ilf. 12, 5). Sea Macdonall, Vedic Mythology, p. 119 Cp. 11. 
5, 2, 13. 

2 Sea Max MuUar, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 433, 
uota, 

3 Sea Macdonall, Vedic Grammar for Students, p. 1. 
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are not explained in any way. As even the first three 
sections are far from containing all the difiScult words in 
the Veda, it is obvious that the help afforded by this voca- 
bulary to the interpreter of the Rgveda is of a very limited 
and meagre kind. 

This vocabulary brings us to Yaska, th:- oldest sur- 
viving representative of the commentators; for it was he 
who explained the Nighanlus by adducing in illuBtration 
a large number of verses, chiefly from the Rgveda, which 
he interprets. In this sense his Nirukta is the earliest con- 
tinuous Vedic commentary; but the total number of the 
Mantras explained by him constitutes only a very small 
portion of the Rgveda. He is a learned interpreter workin^c 
with the materials which scholarship had accunuiiHied 
before his age. He also enjoys a great advantage in ihdvd 
of time compared with "^he later corapiters of detailed am! 
continuous commentaries, belonging as he did to quite a 
different period^ in which Sanskrit was still in proceiss of 
natural development. In all cases of difficulty his method 
of interpretation is based on etymology. When, however, 
he positively states that a word which does not occur in 
later Sanskrit has a particular sense that suits the 
passage, we may often assume that such a statement is 
based on traditional authority even though he may support 
the meaning he assigns by an etymology. Thus when he 
asserts that svaghnin means a ‘gambler* (v. 22) there seems 
no ground for doubting the assertion. But when the sense 
appears to rest solely on etymology and does not suit the 
passage, it is doubtful whether he has any such authority 
behind him. And when, as is often the case, ho offers two 
or more explanations derived from mere etymology, we 
must suppose him to be purely conjectural. Thus the 
doubtfulness of much of his explanation shows that he was 
not the depository of any certain interpretation of the 
hymns handed down by tradition from the period when 
they were intelligible to ©very one who recited them. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the fact that the 
seventeen predecessors whom Ytska mentions often give 
conflicting explanations of the same Vedic term Thn3 
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Au«avabha, he tells us (Nir. vL 13), interprets nasatyau^ 
an epithet of the Asvins, as ‘ true, not false * ( satyctii, na 
usatyau), Agrayana as ‘leaders of truth ’( 
tnrau h while Yaska himself thinks it may mean * nose* 
bom ’ ( nasikd-prabhavau ), Again, Kraustuki took dravino 
dds to be a name of Indra, but S&kapuni regarded it 
as a name of Agni.^ Another, Kautsa, actually asserted 
that the science of Vedic exposition was useless, because 
the Vedic hymns and formuhn were obscure, unmeaning 
and mutually contradictory, Yaska moreover mentions 
several different schools of interpretation, the Nairuktas or 
etymologists, the Aitihasikas or legendary writers, the 
YSjhIkas or ritualists, the Prmvrajakas or ascetic mendi* 
emtfu Each of these exidaiaed difficulties according to its 
respective bias. Thus he leiis us (Kir. xill) the various 
views as to who the ABviris were; ‘“Heaven and Earth ’ 
say some ; ‘ Day and Night " say others ; ‘ Sun and Moon ’ 
say others ; ‘ two kings, performers of holy acts ' say the 
AitihlisikaK/'^ From this it is clear that In and before 
Y&aka’s time there existed no uniform tradition of interpreta* 
iion from the period when the hymns of the Rv, were still 
understood, but that on the contrary there then prevailed 
wide-spread divergences in the explanation of the obscuri- 
ties of those hymns. 

We now come to Sayana, the author of the great 
commentary on the Pgveda. This work differs from the 
Nirukla in being continuouvs, inasmuch as it explains every 
rc of the Rv., while the former comments on only about 600 
isolated stanzas out of a total of about 10,500 in the Rg* 
veda. It is also more detailed inasmuch as it comments on 
practically every word of the text, which is not the case 
in the Nimkta. Say ana labours under the disadvantage 
of having lived nearly 3000 years later than Yiska and 
having had much loss ancient exegetical material avail- 

1 Ao ©xamiaation of all of th** in which this terra 

ooouTi decisively proves that it is an epithet of Agni. 

2 Ssvsral other examples of such divergent Interpretations will be 
found in Muirs article, On the Interpretation of tf^e Veda, J. H. A» S, 

we, p. llff. 
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able far his explanations than Y&ska must have had. 
There is no reason to suppose that he had at his disposal 
any other authorities than those whom he quotes ; on the 
contrary., it is highly probable that, as he seems in all Im- 
portant cases to adduce older texts in support of bis views 
if he can, he had no such cvidenco when he adduces non«. 
Thus he quotes Yaska in passages explained by that com- 
mentator ; for example, on flv. i, 44, 1 Ys,ska\s five otymo** 
logical explanations of Agni's epithet 

Say ana common iy follows Yaska, but in several cases 
he disagrees with him. Thus on Rv. I 174, 2 he explains 
the v/ord ddnah as a verb in the 2. slug, impf meaning 
either 'thou didst subdue” or '"thou didst cause to cry/ 
while Yaska e?:piaifis It as an adjective meaxiing ‘liberal- 
minded '( ). /)a.srd, a frequent dual <3pilhei of 
the Asviiis, is (3X|>iained by Yaska ( vi. 26) as darmntyaa^ 
' to be soon, slghtiy ' ; but by Sayaiia sometimes in the 
same souse, In other passages as ‘ destroyers of enemies 
or ' destroyers of diseases \ or as ‘gods having the name of 
Basra. ' nieans, according (o Yaska, hi the plural 

' longings after the sky, ' but according to Sayana on the 
harne passage ( viii. 4, 19 ) ‘sacrificial rites which are the 
causes of obtaining heaven, ’ and elsewhere as ‘ sacrificial 
days' or ‘people who desire heaven, priests.’ A7ntmi h 
explained by Yaska { vi. 16) as either ‘of unlimited 
measure or cpiantity ’ or ‘ uninjured, ‘ and by Sayana on 
the same passage as * uiiinjurabie, ’ but in another passage 
where it is applied in the same way, as an epithet of Indra 
In two new alternative meanings (unknown to YSska), 
going everywhere ’ or ‘ beloved by all. ' ^ 

Sayana further explains many words differently in dif- 
ferent passages, though according to the context the 
meaning must be the same. Thus dsura is most variously 

1 Here he picks out only one of these explanations, analysing the 
compound as a Tatpurusa. jatdnam veditS, though strictly speaking it is 
a Bahuvrihi as the accent shows, ' he who has knowledge of created 
things. ' 

2 Of course an impossible etymology. 

Si A good example of how conjectural S^yapa often is. 
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wnAeteA as * expeller of foes, * ‘giver of strength, * ‘ giver of 
life, ’ ‘ hurler away of what is undesired/ ‘ giver of breath 
or water, ’ * thrower of oblations, priest, * ‘ taker away of 
breath, * ‘ expeller of water, Parjanya, * * impeller, * ‘ strong 
‘ wise * and ‘ rain water’ or ‘ a water-discharging cloud.*’ 
Thus it is clear that when YSska gives two or more 
alternative explanations of a word in the same passage he 
can be following no certain tradition and all but one sense 
must necessarily be wrong, and even that ono may 
possibly be so. A similar remark applies to SSyana. Again, 
in the many oases in which SSyarm contradicts Y&ska, he 
is not following the tradition, or if he is right the tradition 
is wrong. Moreover, when Sayana gives divergent inter- 
pretations of the same word in parallel passages, one or 
other of such interpretations must be wrong. It is thus 
evident that of about a largo number of the most difficult 
words neither Yaska nor Sayana possessed any certain 
knowledge either from tradition or etymology. Many of 
their etymological explanations arc, moreover, obviously 
not only grotesque but impossible, as will be shown below. 
T'hus a translation of the ftv. based solely on the interpre- 
tation of the Vedic commentators cannot possibly be 
satisfactory. The guidance of those writers is indeed in- 
valuable in the interpretation of the Brihmanas and Sutras, 
because they lived in the atmosphere of the cercraoniai 
represented by that class of literature. But they are removed 
both in language and thought from the atmosphere prevail- 
ing in the hymns of the Rgveda. How otherwise could it 
have been asserted even before the time of Ytska that the 
Vedic hymns were unmeaning? In fact the very excellence 
of these writers as expositors of the ritual literature was 
actually a drawback when they interpreted the older litera- 
ture of the Mantras. Their familiarity with classical 
Sanskrit led them, to see its ordinary idiom in the Vedic 
hymns also. Thus Sayana constantly ej^piaiiis Vedic forms 
m irregularities from the point of view of Sanskrit, when 
they are perfectly regular ancient forms. For instance, in 


1 Cp, Muir, op. cit, p. 74 1 
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his comments on Rv. viil 45, 17, he explains hrn&vafe, the 
normal 3. sing, Xtra. pres, subjunctive of kr ‘ to do \ as the 
dat. sing. pres, part for krnvaM and goes on to say that this 
dat. stands for the inat and then for the locative ! Again, 
Since these commentators regarded the forms of sacrifice 
known to them as having existed from the beginning of the 
world, they naturally took for granted that the aiiciont seers 
of the Rv. sacrificed in the same way as they Uiemselvesdid. 
As their own mythology and cosmology { though in reality 
differing largely in many respects from those of the Rv. ) 
Bcemed to them to be revealed truMg they naturally saw them 
in the old hymns also. Thus Sayana conBiders the dwarf 
Incarnation of Visnu to be referred to in Rv, i. 22, 161T. ; yet 
Y^lska ( xii. 19 ) seems to know nothing of that incarnation, 
which in any case can be shown to have been a gradual 
mythological development of the post-Rgvedic period. * 
Ssyana also (on Rv. i. 114,6) identifies the Rudra of the 
hymns with the husband of PSrvatl, who is unknown to the 
Bv. ^ And just as he was blinded by the theology of the 
Brahmanas, he was misled by the etymological fictions of 
the Nirukta, 

The traditional method of interpreting the Rv. that 
prevails in India by no means presents a unique state of 
things. The sacred books of other ancient nations have 
been as a rule explained in the same way by later genera- 
tions according to the system of theology and the level of 
scholarship prevailing at the time. In every case such 
interpretation has been given out as a tradition, or in 
other words has claimed for itself an antiquity and a value 
which have o^ten fallen greatly short of the truth. The 
interpretation of the Hebrew Books of the Old Testament 
according to the Talmud and the Rabbis affords quite a 
parallel case. But have we any reason to expect tliat any 
other method can yield more certain results? The method 
of natural science which has led to such an astounding 
advancement of knowledge, for instance in the sphere of 

1 See Macdonell, ^fljfhological Studies in the Bgveda, J. R. A. 8. 27, 
163 flf. ; Vedie Mythology, p. 41. 

2 Cp. Muir, Sansknt Texts, iv, 57 and 257. 
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phygics, chemistry, and medicine, during the preceding and 
the present century, is , fundamentally the same as that 
which has been applied in modern European scholarship. 
To this have bean due such marvellous achievements as the 
decipherment of the cuneiform writings of Persia and of 
the rack inscriptions of India, and the discovery of the 
ianguagaB concealed under those characters which had for 
many centuries been absolutely unintelligible to the natives 
-of those countries. The application of this method luis also 
resuA'ted in extraordinary progress being made iu the- study 
of the literature of other ancient eivilizaiions, such as that 
of the Babylonians, Hebrews, and rlomeric 

Greeks, Gonsidaring that tho ai(k accesBiblc Sv'> the Vc-Uc 
rei^kiarcher are more abundant than in fhv af >sssai,d cases, 
thme is good ground for siipposing that i be n I ■ h' ; al e i\ch iove- 
ments will be correspondingly greater. The essen f hil nature 
of the critical method is the patient raid erlmu stive coi- 
Hection, co-ordination, sifting and evaluation of the facts 
bearing on the subject of investigatiom The s<')le aim here 
being the attainment of truth, it is a ])OHitivc advantage 
that the translators of ancient sacred books should be out- 
siders rather than the native custodians of such writings. 
The latter could not escape from religious bias; an ortho- 
dox Brahman could not possibly do so. 

The modern critical Vedic scliobar has at bis disposal 
for the purposes of interx)rotation practical]^’' all the tradi- 
tional materia] accessible to Say ana in the 14th century. 
But over and above tliis common material the scientific 
scholar possesses a number of valuable resources which 
were unknown to the commentators. These are the evidence 
of the Arrsfd, of Comparative Philology, of Comparative 
Mythology, of the anthropology of ancient peoples, besides 
the application of the historical Piethod to traditional 
evidence as well as to classical Sanskrit as throwing light 
on the Veda. Let us examine the value of each of thovse 
resources in succession. 

The’’ Avesta is capable of elucidating questions of 
language, metre, mythology and 'cult in the Rv. Thus it 
shows, for example, that the Vedic imperative form e-dhi is 
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based'on az-dhi (Av. and that sed, the weak form of 
the perfect of sad. stands for sazd ( Av. hazd)} Again, the 
parallel metre of the shows that the caesura in the 

Tristuhh Pada must originally have come after the 
fourth syllable only, and never after the fifth^^ The evid- 
ence of the Avestic Mithra proves that .Mitra was a son- 
god, a fact which is not clear from the Pv. itself/' The 
parallelism of the Avestic Ahura indicates that the term 
Asura originally applied to the highest gods and only later 
ca^me to mean demon. It incidentally disproves the etymo- 
iogy of Yaska who say/ (Nie ul 8). ''it is well known 
that ho (the O^ctior) formed the Kz-fsos (gods) from sii 'good/ 
111 which the>/ ossence cousisis, and iiiat h>/ lormed the 
Asuriiz from o/a (z /s//, 'not good'), and that in ibis com 
Bists their csscncoY The statements \)f the Avesta about 
haon/a sliow that the preparation and cult of Soma were 
pre-Indiai). 

("om])aralive Philology not only throws direchi. light on 
the origin and meaning of uuiny Vcdic words, but ncgatlvciy 
supplies a cliock cii, wild and inipossiblo etyuiologies. Thus 
the v^ord z(n‘rdfan ( in the loc, sing. ) is explained etynioiogl- 
caliy by Yaska (xi. 24 on ll\z I 95, 15) by zarvclm karma- 
iallm ‘in all oxtensiouB ( — performances ) of works' (tati 
being here intended as a noun from tan ' to stretch ’ ); Saya- 
na follows iris explanation, but adds '’oraiiili sarna'liccsd 
But we know from I he cognate ianguages tba 1 this w'orcl 
(with its doublet zurrdkz!) is a derivative, not a compound, 
of zdrva 'whole* (Lat. salio-) willi the sui'iix -laft (or -lot) 
which cri)pcars in Vedic, Avcr'.ii<a (ireck, and Imliii : Av. 
haiircaddk Idk. o/VbrvT- (cp. Liii. jurcn~lati 'youth’), mean- 
ing 'wholeness’, 'cuinpicic well arc’. This incaning is 
shown, by a comparison of all the passages in which the 
word occurs, to be applicable ijracticaliy everywhere : haya- 
na himself cannot help once (on Kv. ill 54, 11) giving it 
the similar meaning of 'every desired good’, though he 
elsewhere renders it by ‘sacrifice’, or every worsbipper 

1 Cp. Macdoneli, A Vedic Qranimar for studefita, p. 19. 

2 Qf. cit.t p. 440, foot-note 3. 3 Cp Vedic Mjfiholoyy, eO* 
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(sarvah dofll), ‘battle’, or‘exlcRsion of all enjoyments'. 

The verb spas, ‘i:o see', of vrhich several forms occur in 
thoRv.,* Sayana regularly explains as meaning either *to 
touch* (s'prs) or ‘to injure' {(KidJi): dna-spasta, which he 
renders by drsti-gocara, is the only form in which he 
assigns its real meaning to this verb, doubtless because the 
only form surviving in classical Sanskrit is the participle 
spasia ‘ clear*. But the sense ‘to see* suits perfectly ip all 
passages of the Rv., and Comparative Philology shows 
that this root is an Indo-European root meaning ‘to see\ 
as is proved by the Av. spas. Lab spec-io. Old German 
Eng. spy. The noun spds ‘spy* Say ana continues 
to explain by sprs or bddli, while he gives it the various sen- 
ses of ‘ray*, ‘ray or spy’, ‘form’ (rnpain) ‘injurious follower*; 
and the noni. spat he renders in one passage (v. 59, 1) 
hy sprasfd hol'd ‘the priest who touches’, but in another 
( viii. 50, 15) by sar vasya judlU, ‘the k newer of everything*. 
Hero again the meaning ‘spy’ suit^ the context everywhere, 
and the evidence of cognate languages corroborates this 
sense: Av. spas, Eng. spy, Lat. augur’ (that is, 

‘ inspector of birds ’ ). 

The plural form utdgah SSyana generally ( and correct- 
ly) renders by ‘aids*, but once (on Rv. i. 84, 20) as gan.^ 
tdrah ‘ goers * or dhUtayah ‘ shakers ’ ( meaning the Maruts ). 
The latter etymology, which implies the dropping of a 
single initial consonant, can be shown by the laws of Vedic 
phonology to be impossible.^ 

Comparative Mythology proves that the nature of vari- 
ous deities cannot be fully understood from Vedic evidence 
alone because they are derived from earlier periods. Thus 
the original character of Yama can only bo ascertained by 
taking the conception of (ho Avestic Yima into considera- 
tion. Again the trait of paternity in the Dyaus of the 
Rv/" is shown by the Greek lev irarep and the Lat, Juppiter, 
as parallels of to be not purely Vedic, but in- 

herited from the remote Indo-European period 

1 Sea Vedic Orariwuir for Studenis, p. 431. 

2 Op. Vcdic Gram mo r for students, 15 k. 

3 Cp, Vedi'J Myi Jiolooij\ ^11. 
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The evidence of ethnology indicates that the notion of 
Heaven and Earth being universal parents is a very prirai- 
tive one, and must have been inherited by the Rv. from a 
very early age.* It further enables us to understand tlie 
meaning of various phenomena of the funeral ceremony, 
such as the wife’s lying down on the pyre beside her dead 
husband, or the taking of the bow. from his hand,^ and ex- 
plains the history of widow-burning in Vedic India.'^ 

The value of the historical method in utilizing classi- 
cal Sanskrit as an aid in the interpretation of the Rv. 
is perhaps best brought out by showing the lack of it in 
Ssyana’s explanations. This weakness is apparent in the 
first place on the linguistic side. Taking his stand on the 
later language he constantly treats the older normal Vedic 
forms as irregularities. Thus vlrayd, the instrumental case 
used adverbially, of the denominative iem. vlray'd (fonned 
from vird*) is explained (iii. 90, L) as the dat. niasc. virdya 
(from vb*d), ‘ to the hero’ ( Vayu ). The subjunctive form 
dyah^ ^v. ( viU. 2, 40) is rendered by injamayah, and thus 
taken not only to be an hid. impf., but also to have a 
causative sense. On the other hand, past augmented 
forms are often explained as imperatives,, as dk^i ‘ they 
have eaten’ (Rv. x. 15, 12), aor. of giuis,^ by adantu ‘let 
them eat.’ Siyana does not recognise the root txiks*‘ix> 
grow’ (the Indo-European evidence of which, though it is 
extinctin classical Sanskrit, is proved even by the English 
voax ‘to increase’), from which several forms occur in the 
Rv.^ These are all explained by him as fonned from 
vah to ' carry ’ ( once from me ‘ to speak ’ ). The 3. pi. perf. 
vavaksilh he renders as a pres, desiderative, ‘ they wish to 
bring ’ ; and the 3. sing, perl mvdksit/uj, as ‘ thou wishest to 
carry’, once even as a 2. sing, imperative, ‘do thou desir® 
to carry ’ 

Sayana, moreovac^ often imports later ideaa iata tha 
Rgveda. Thus (on i 114, 6) he accounts for Eudbra’s hsh 

1 Loc. ept, 4 Se4» V0dic Grammar for Students, p. 

% Op, cU., i7L 5 Op* cii., p, ISO. 6 Op, pit,, p. 3SL 

S Cp. History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 126. 7 Op, cit„ p. 41&, 

^ The oouid only vivak^anti. 
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ing chilled the father of the Maruts^ by a fantastic later 
story telling how Indra divided the foetus of Diti into 
forty-nine parts, all of which were by Taramesvara (Rudra), 
at the request of PSrvatl, turned into sons (the Maruts). Of 
all this the Rv. knows absolutely nothing ; besides there 
the number of the Maruts is thrice seven or thrice sixty, 
but never forty-nine.’® Matarlsvan, who in the Rv. is a 
producer of fire, sometimes idciitilied with Agiii, but in ilic 
later Saihhitas and the Bralnnanas becomes a name of 
wind, and is also so regarded by Yaska, is by Say ana (on 1 
71, 4) said to mean the principal vital air divided into the 
hve airs. In commenting on vii. 59, 12 lie explains fryam- 
bakg, ixs 'the father of the three gods Brahma, Visnu and 
Rudra/ This triad, however, docs not exist in the Rv., the 
only one there being Sun, Wind and Fire/' 

The question now arises, what are the principles to bo 
followed, in translating the Rv. anew, by the scientifically 
trained Vedic scholar who possesses the advantages , above 
described over the traditional commentator, and who, more- 
over, has at his command the results of special and detailed 
researches, covering the whole field of Vedic study,' accu- 
mulated during the last forty ycars. 

The greater part of the hymns of the Rv., being simple 
and straightforward, a new scientific translation will here 
be in agreement with the traditional interpretation. But 
owing to the isolation of the Rv., as by far the oldest pro- 
duct of Indian literature, it contains a large amount of 
material which, as we have scon, the commentators did not 
understand. The interpretation of thi>s material mUwst bo 
based on an exhaustive examination of the Rv. itself by a 
complete collection and comparison of the facts it contains, 
mainly in the spheres of grammar (including syntax), voca- 
bulary, accent, and metre. 

The very foundation of a scientific translation must be 
a strict adherence to the rules of Vedic grammar. The 
commentators had no such work for the Veda as was avail- 
able for classical Sanskrit in P^ptnis great treatise. In 

1 Cp. Vedic Mythology, pp. 74 a»di 78. 2 Op. cit., 78, 

3 Op. cit., p. 93 (bottom). 
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tlie course of the last sixty jmkf% every single form occur- 
ring in the Bv. has been registered, and those which are 
irregular or obscure have been discussed in many articles 
and monographs. All this material has been gathered 
together and arranged by myself in my Vedic Grammar 
(1910). Vedic syntax has been thoroughly investigated by 
Professor Delbruck as a whole, and in detail by others: the 
results of these researches have been embodied in a chapter 
of my Vedic Grammar for Students (1916). It will no longer 
be possible to render forms like varaksitha and ravakmlh as 
desideratives, nor the subjunctive dyas as an ini{>erfect 
indicative, nor the injunctive dMmahi as an indicative pre- 
sent, por the instr. fern, viraijd as a dat. masc., nor the 
aorist subi rdsate by the ind. pres. (dadTlti), as Say ana 
does. I remember a good example of the pitfalls into which 
a translator who has not a thorough knowledge of Vedic 
grammar may stumble. A pupil of mine, who was a very good 
Sanskrit scholar, once spoke with much contempt of pre- 
vious translators of Bv, t. 129, and volunteered a rendering 
of his own. This contained two serious grammatical errors: 
he took (against the Padap^tha) a fairly well known verbal 
form for a particle ( against sandhi and accent), and mis- 
translated another verbal form, because he was unac- 
quainted with the use of separable prepositions. It some^ 
time®, however, happens that though every grammatical 
form in a sentence is perfectly certain, the sentence, as a 
whole and taken by itself, is susceptible of two or three 
interpretations: a comparison of parallel passages and of 
the context can then alone decide. 

The vocabulary of the Bv. presents peculiar difficulties 
to the translator, because the meaning of many words can 
only be ascertained by an exhaustive examination of all 
the passages in which they occur, and even then doubt 
may sometimes remain. A very valuable foundation was 
here laid by Professor Roth, who followed this comparative 
method, in the large St Petersburg Dictionary. It is of 
course impossible that a single scholar, investigating the 
whole vocabulary of the Rv. in this way, should have 
arrived at certainty in all cases. A number of minute 
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ae arches as to the exact senBe of irHlividual WQids have 
ttierefore siaoe been undertaken hj various scholars. But 
a great deal still remains to be done in the critical re- 
examination of results already arrived at J^et us take the 
word jatdmdas as an example of the comparative method, 
A scrutiny of all the very numerous passages in which it 
occurs shows that it is an exclusive epithet of Agni. We 
also find that in one passage (vi. 15, 13) its sense is ex- 
plained in the I:lv„ itself: raja vHva veda jartinui jMdvedah 
Hhat king J&tavedas knows all created beings/ this mean- 
big being further corroborated by the Tatpurusa -compound 
jala-vid/ju ‘knowk'dge of created beings/ The accent shows 
us that the word is a Bchayrlhi ; and an examination of the 
use of Vedio c( ni|x>unds proves that it is a Tatpurusa 
Bahuvrlhi, ' possessing a knowledge of created beings/ and 
cannot be a Karmadbaraya Bahuvrlhi (like the classical 
Sanskrit jata-ru/xi 'possessing innate ueauty *), because the 
latter type has not yet come ► use m the Bv. Y&ska, 
being uuacauainted with the couiparative method, is un- 
certain about the exact moarving, and gives as ’ihany aa 
five interpretations; juio/u u^da^ jatdni vd enam vidur^ jute 
jate vidyata iti vd, jUfxivitto vd jdtadhann^ jdtamdyo m 
praj?ld?mh. Again a comparison of the passages in which 
the word uru-gdyd appears kidicatos that it is predominant- 
ly an epithet of Visnu connected with his taking (zn^'-knim) 
his three strides, and means ‘wide>going/ In re viewing 
parallel passages, the careful examination of the context 
in the same hymn is a valuable expedient: thus the varia- 
tion of this epithet in the Visnu hymn i. 154 by u ru-krarnn 
‘wide-striding’ confirraB the sense of ‘wide-going/ YSska 
(ii. 7) correctly renders the word by mafidgatt 'having a 
large gait'' Siy^a, however, explains It variously, in 
thr^ stanma of the same hymn (I 1541 with the ren- 
Urubhir, rmhadbhir, giyaniimah, atiprabhutiWi 
giyamano vd : 2* fidhtibkir ghjamdnah ; 3^ baJaibhir, ma- 
hUtmabhir, gdtavyah, i^tutyah — ^here at least always as 
if the word wore derived from gd ‘ to sing’; but else- 
whure he iluctustes more: ‘wide-going or much praised’ 
(iii 6> 4)? 'of great renown’ (iv. 3, 7 ), ‘great goer* 
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( iv. 14, 1 ) ‘ moving in many places or of great renown or 
one who by his powers makes all his enemies howi * 

( viii. 29, 7 ). This is typical of his way of explaining the 
individual passage before him without reference to otbers 
that are parallel. Occasionally, however, he addaCfeJB one 
other passage in support of his interprcjtation ; thus { on i. 
60, 1 ) he explains rati as ‘ friend, ’ and then adds, ** some 
say it means ‘son’/’ quoting in proof of this view Rv. iii. 
2, 4 ; but on looking up that verse we find to our surprise 
that his rendering there is ‘ giver of desired objects.* Thk 
example illustrates well how far removed Sayana’s manner 
of interpretation is from the comparative and critical 
method. The evidence showing that urugayd means ' wide- 
going * is confirmed by its use as a neuter substantive both 
in the Rv. and later in the sense of * wide space for move- 
ment/ ‘free movement. ’ 

Many words occur only once in the Rv. and are un- 
known in the later language. In these cases our only aids 
are etymology and context, but several examples could be 
quoted where these are sufficient, though the sense of many 
must necessarily remain obscure. The meaning is hero 
sometimes ascertainable, because the component parts of 
the word are clear, as for instance when they are a preposi- 
tion and a verbal root, inflect*ed forms of which are found 
elsewhere in the Rv. Thus ni-varta^ taken with the context 
( in X. 19, 6) evidently means ‘one who causes to return.* 
Etymology is of course valuable in many other cases when 
applied according to scientific principles, but is hazardous 
and often leads to absurdities vdianjosed by those who are 
ignorant of such principles. Thus S^yana’s derivation of 
jidpSt i on viii. 17, 13 ) as ‘ one who causes not to fall * ( 7ta 
pafayitd), that is, ‘ one who establishes’ CavaathSpayitci)^ 
highly improbable in itself as a Sanskrit etymology, ia 
impossible, because ndpat^h^t nepot, as Indo-European 
word, could not be thus derived. 

Again, stringent observance of the laws of the Vedic 
accent, which have been fully ascertained by the labours of 
Various scholars and are summed up in my two Vedic 
gr Gunmans, must bo observed ia translating the Rv. I have 

3 IBIuuaidarkar Coia* VotLJ 
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met with many mistakes caused by the neglect or ignorance 
of these rules. One of the most frequent of these is due to 
overlooking the accent of the vocative case; thus Griffith 
(x. 15, 14) renders the noni. sva-raf ix^ if it were the voc. 
sm-ruL Other errors result from the confusion of Mich 
forms as nia ‘ not ’ and ma ' me te ' those ’ and fc ‘ of or to 
thee yuinjlthydin ‘ for you two ’ and ijumt^fnjam ‘ for the 
two youths’. Another example is Wilsonhs ‘ rendering of 
the word^^ . prat ha majd hraJinianah by ‘the tirst-born of 
Brahma ’ in accordance with vSayana’s explanation : (}rah- 
maruih, sarvnsya jayatah srastuh^ prat hamajah^ prai ha nunn 
utpannah. Here quite apart from the importation of (he 
later idea of the personal creator Brahma as a masculine, 
who is never mentioned in the Rv., the accent of hruh/nainrh 
shows that the word is a neuter and not a masc. 
( brahmdxiah )d 

Even the evidence of Vh'dic niotro, the laws ofwhicdi 
have been fully established by the researches of several 
scholars, must bo taken into consideration by the tranf lator, 
because the separation of internal Padas and tlie position 
of the emsura may often help in deciding the synlax and 
the resultant meaning of sentence.s. To show how this 
criterion may apply would, however, require a more 
elaborate proof than can lie re be presented. 

The question still remains to bo answered, what sliould 
be the attitudc.of the translator of the Rv. towards emenda- 
tions of the text? Now it has been proved that the 
Samhita text was constituted with such extraordinary 
care‘s that even slight irregularities and inaccuracies, going 
back to the original authors, which might easily have been 
removed by the redactors, were left unaltered by them ; and 
that primarily by the aid of the Pada text, it has been pre- 
served since then with scrupulous care. The Sariihita text 
therefore possesses an extraordinary degree of authentic 
city. Advancing study has* proved many emendations, 
made by earlier scholars owing to imnerfect knowledge, 
to be unnecessary. Conjectural corrections of the text 

1 See Vedte Grammar far tjludctils, p. 251.t 

Z Cp. Ht5tury of San:^krit Ltieratura, p. 48, 
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filiould, therefore, be resorted to only in extreme cases. No 
other product of ancient literature has ever been handed | 
down without mistakes, and it canfiot be supposed that 
the text even of the fiv. should have remained entirely free 
from any corruption. 

Thus in some cases emendation is required by gram* 
matical considerations, in order to produce any sense at all. 
Again, the Pada text, though it contains some undoubted 
Tnisirderpretations and misunderstandings, is the earliest 
tattompi at exegetical explanation, going back almost to the 
time when the Sarnhit?! text was constituted; its phonetic 
analyses should, therefore, not be rejected except after very 
careful scrutiny. 

Such are, in tlie opinion of the present writer, the 
pririciples to be followed at. the present day by a translator 
of the Rv. while utilising the aid to be derived from every 
possible source, A now translation can of course not ha 
iinal, but will only represent a summary of all the exe- 
getical material now available. Much investigation still 
remains to bo done. Complete success, especially in a 
field in which the workers are so few, can only be 
attained by the efforts of several generations of scholars. 
The Psalms and Prophetic Books of the Old Testament 
have absorbed the energies of Hebrew scholars for cen- 
turies, and yet Ihe sense of many passages remains 
obscure. Greek scholars have for centuries worked at 
the lexicographical interpretation of Homer, and yet his 
vocabulary ivS not entirely explained, though his language 
presents incomparably fewer difficulties than the hymns of 
the Apm/o. Even if a final translation of the latter should 
ever be made, it will necessarily contain an irreducible 
minimum of passages that can never be understood, simply 
because the circumstances to which they allude will for 
ever remain unknown. 




ON SOMI EIVIR-NAMIS IN THX BOTIDA 

By m. aurel stein 


ITIHE historical interest presented by Hymn x. 75 of the 
Rgveda, the famous Nadi-stutl or ‘ Song of the Rivers \ 
has been recognized ever since the critical study of Vodic 
literature began. The numerous ancient rivor-naraes of 
North-Western India therein mentioned furnish an indica- 
tion, more definite than can be found elsewhere, of the area 
once occupied by, or familiar to, the Indo-Aryan people to 
wlioffi we owe the oldest literary remains of India as 
contarned in the Vedic Sariihites. In the presi^nt note, 
whicl: regard for manifold urgent tasks resulting from my 
third journey of exploration in Central Asia obliges me to 
keep short, I do not intend to discuss the entire list of 
tliosB river names nor its quasi-historical import, but 
ineroly to put on record a few observations •which oceJurred 
to mo long ago wiiilo my work still lay in the Panj&b. 
Tho,y concern tlio river-names recoided in a verse of the 
hymn which reads thus — 

PT 3ri|: ! 

No question of text or interpretation affects the general 
meaning of the verse, which may be rendered as follows— 
“Attend to this my song of praise, O Gahga, Yamuna, 
Sarasvatl, SutudrI, Parusnl ; together with Asikril, 
0 Marudvrdha, and with Vitasta, 0 Arjlklya, 
listen with Susomad’ 

The identity of the first four rivers here enumerated 
and also of the Vitasta is subject to no doubt They corres- 
pond to the present Ganges, eTumna, Sarsuti, Sutlej, and 
Jehlam (the ancient Hydaspes, still called Vyath in 
Kasmirl ). The order in which the first four are mentioned 
exactly agrees with their geographical sequence from 
east to west. Hence Professor Roth, who was the first to 
discuss the passage critically in his epoch-making treatise 
Zu7' Oeschichle and Literatur des Weda (1846) pp. 136 sqq., 
was justified in looking for the three rivers Parusm^ Marud- 
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vfdM and Asikru, which figure in the list between them 
and the TTitastt, among those of the 'Five Riverff’ of the 
Pan jib intervene between the l^utudrl : Sutlej in the 

eaet and the Vitastl : Jehlarn in the west. Guided by this 
sure indication he succeeded in correctly identifying the 
^ft^iwith the Chen&b or Candrabhiga, whose classical 
nnine Akesinea is undoubtedly derived from the Vedio by a 
kind of ‘ popular etymology ’ attested in a gloss of Hesyohios 
(ii, p. 1150, ed, Alberti 'lavhaph^yos [the exact Greek 
rendering of Candrabhsga ] tnro ’AXe^miSpov -noranoi /ucTura* 

No such ckBnite evidence is available regarding the 
Parusni, in which Roth, following Yaska’s Nirukta, ix. 26, 
wae prepared to rtjcognize the Irlvatl, the present Rawl ; 
bnt until a survival of the name Parusni can bo traced in 
iome way dcntification, though probable, cannot be 
considered foi rio t un. The main' argument in its favour is 
that the Bcahi, ilv. ‘niy other PanjSb river of any irapor* 
tance betwcett lha Sutlej and the Chenlb, is repeatedly 
mentioned in other ii j mns of the Bgveda under its proper 
ancient designation of VipSi. 

As regards the Mnntdmdkci, which figures in the list 
blitween the Afdk nS ; Akesines and the VitastS: Hydaspea, 
and is nowhere else mentioned in Vedie literature, Roth 
had to content him.self with the conjectural su^cstion that 
by .i|, niay be meant the united course of the Akesines 
andv the Hydaspes,, For a record of other conjectures 
equafiy 'nmsuuported by philological' or geographical evi- 
dmee, ttitari^,'’Allindiseke.a Leb0n,fp. It, and Maodonell* 
Seitll, VaUic Index, ii p^ 155, may be oonsolted. It is un- 
nceelHmry to'dlscuss them in4!«tail ; for, a reference to the 
will show us a solution which seeme to impose itself 
‘ bbih by r^rd for gecguqpdiioal position and by the obvious 
ftfdaitalfon it foinh^es for a {c«al to the 

''^Sentfdajjr./ 

^ pMtk^ bcenpi^ by the 
in list, 'wi#'ltear In thp.-foct 
he nairrow lQii§h-^w:ti^-ih0 Cfoetdfo nnd,.'^’ 
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l«8ves no room for any stream to descend indepenilently to 
the Indus, it is obvious that we have to look for the 
Harudvrdha either among the western main tributaries of 
the Chen&b or else among those which join the Jeblam 
from the east. Now, among all the affluents in question 
there is none comparable in importance and volume to the; 
glacier>fed river which joins the right bank of the Cben&b 
or Candrabhaga, as it is still known in the mountains, in 
the alpine territory of Kishtw&r, and which in the Survey 
of India maps is shown as the ‘ Maroowardwan River’. In 
its course of about one hundred miles it gathers, as can 
clearly bo seen in sheets 38, 45, 46 of the ‘Atlas of Indj^’ 
the greatest part df the drainage from the almost con> 
tinuous chain of glacier-girt peaks which, stretches from 
the big snowy massif of AmarnSth (17,900 ft. above the 
sea) in the extreme north-east of Kashmir proper, to the 
head-waters of the Bhutni River, culminating in the ice« 
clad Nun-kun Peaks, well over 25,000 feet high. Narrow 
and deep-cut in its lowest portion, the valley of Maruward- 
wan opens out above the point ( about 75'’46' long. 33*40' lat. ) 
where its two main branches meet, and throughout a total 
length of about forty miles affords ample space for culti- 
vation at an elevation of between 6,000 and 9,000 ft. On 
the west this portion of the valley immediately adjoins the 
watershed towards the oastem part of the groat Kashmir 
valley watered by the Johlam or Vyath ( Vitastft). 

It'does not require elaborate philological argument to 
prove thAt in the name MarutiMrdwan, which according to 
the information roceitred by me in Kashmir is borne by 
both the valley «id Ite ri^er, we have the diract phonetic 
derivative of a form closely linked .with the Vedic Jfortu/* 
vfdha. Among all my Kashmir tours I never managed to 
visit the val^y in person,— *a fact which the absence of any 
raferqpce to it in Kolhai^'s MSjetetruAgivi may help to 
exfltnie. S^t 1 havp roai^ ^ believe the form of the 
naiiitf of Indlia during its Easluair 

Opsspj^oiis in <3f ^ la*t ewatury la a 

mnd^riiqt of iha hujbm *a uded by 
hKi Imariiqt aside the onding 
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-imn to b© accounted for presently as a determinant derived 
from Skr. vana * forest’, we clearly have the correct phonetic 
derivative of Marud, the first part of the compound, in 
maru-^ In -v drd it is equally easy to recognize the deriva- 
tive of a Vrddhi form *vdrdJia, in which dh has become 
dis-^pirated in agreement with a phonetic rule of Kasrairt 
(comp. Sir George Grierson’s Phonology of the Modern Indo^ 
Aryan Vernaculars, Z.D.M, (},, h p. 9). 

The use of this Vrddhi form may possibly be connected 
with the fact that the second half of the compound, in the 
fonn WflrdiiKin, is applied iiuiependently to the chief group 
of hamlets in the western or main branch of the Maru- 
w^irdvan valley, while Maru, the first half, is used in a 
corresponding fashion for tho inhabited lower portion of 
the eastern branch of the v; dey drained by the Fariabadl 
tribritary. I owe the confi? it ion of the record presented 
by the ‘Atlas of India’ • he kindness of that veteran 
geographer and scientist - tmnel II. H, Godwin-Austeo, 
F. R. 8,, who conducted ihc survey oporaiions in these 
mountain regions more than half a century ago, and who 
still remembers accurately all the essential features of 
their topography. 

To this spiittingmp of the local name Maru-wardvan 
we have an exact parallel in the use of the names Caiidra 
and Bhdga for the two main br^tnehes of the Candrabhaga 
at its head-waters, as attested by the Survey of India maps. 
In the same way, far away in the soutli, the two main 
feeders of the Tuhgabhadra River each bear one half of 
the name, being known respectively as the Tuhga and 
the Bhadra. I cannot spare time to trace further this 
curious bifurcation of river-names, prompted by a kind of 
‘popular etymology*. But I have little doubt that it is 
widely spread and could be illustrated outside India. 

It is equally easy to account for the addition of the 
determinant -tmn, Skr. at the end of the compound. 
The name Maru-wdrdican applies primarily to the valley, 
and it seems quite appropriate that the latter should be 
designated as the ‘forest of the MarudvrdhSt’, seeing that 
ite lower and middle portions have their sides clothed with 
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dense forests of deodars and firs duly marked in the 
Survey map. Skr. vaiia always takes in Kasmirl the form 
unn ( see Grierson, Phonology, etc. Z. D. M. G., 1. p. 12 ; also 
my notes on modern Kasmlr! forms of local names contain- 
ing Skr. v<ina, vanikTi, in RdjaL viii. 1438, 1875-77), and this 
wc find duly in Miultwadwan, the Kasmirl form of the name 
Marutoardwan as heard by, me in Kashmir and probabiy 
used by the Kasniirl-speaking population of the valley. 
Ks. Madhodd- rcproscjits the correct: phonetic doidvativo 
from a Skr. Ma rudr'drdha , through in reoTnediary furnis 
^ M(irdun'(i rdhii > Mudd.awilipf ha , ^iiico Skr. ni.y ib’k. (hi 
become;-; d in KS.. and Skr. rdh > Ib'k. (jgh sinularly results 
in Ke. d (comp, (irlerson, Pl-onoh^gi/, I. <3., 'S; 55.8(5, 87). 
Altenfion naist a.a-'o be ]•:li^b as Sir George Grica-son points 
out to me, chc nndoui)ted fact rhaf Gtcr., Is (continual 
interchange betmeen dentals and corebrai;- Kasralrl, 

Before leaving the riverine a( ihc Chonab I 

may here conveniently call attention to another tributary 
the name of which, perhaps, also claims an ar.!cient an- 
cestry. I mean liie Ayus River, which receives the southern 
drainage of the IMr Fant_sal range between the EuprJ and 
Gulabgarh p.-isses, and joins the Chenab al)ove Riassi just 
where it makes its final southward bend to reach the Pan- 
jab plain. The more fact that the hod of the A ns River 
forms a straight continuation nortliward of the line follow- 
ed by the Ghcnab after the bmid just mentioned suffices to 
attest the relative imprertancos of tills tributary, is it pos- 
sible that we have in its name a iingering trace of the an- 
cient designation once a[»piied to the whole river 

where it emerges from the mountains? 

Phonetically the suggested derivation would present no 
difficulty. titJndcr the intliicnce of the stress accent thrown 
on the first syllable (see Grierson, Phonology, Z. D. M. 6k, 
xlix. pp. 395 sq, ) A siknl would be liable to assume the Apa- 
bhrarhsaform *A'sni, This, again, through phonetic changes 
well attested in the development of modern Indo-Aryan verna- 
culars, might become ^A'ss'Band finally, with the nasalised 
long vowel often resulting from the simplification of a 

4 I Bbtiadarkar Com, VoiJ 
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double consonanf, lake tho foriu /bi, which i asKume to ho 
the true proniinciatioa of tJic namo recorded as J in the 
Survey maps (comp. Grierson, Z. D, M. G., I, p. 22; thus, 
e. f/., Skr. nldray Prk. ntddd becomes nld in Hind!). 

Of the river-names mentioned in our verse there still 
remain two tor discussion. The last of them is Su.sojna 
found likewise in a few other Ifeveda passages, and for 
this AHvieii do Saint-Martin long ago indicated what ap- 
pears to me the correct idontitication. He took it to be the 
present SVj/n;;/ River ( also spelt ), which flows from 

the outer Hazara hills through the Rawalpindi District and 
reaches the Indus north of the Salt Range (comp. V. do 
Saint-Martin, E'tiidc sar la tjeodrapliie^ etc.^ da nord-oiic^t 
de Slndc, 1860, p. 35). The Greek form of the name, ^oavo 
or Soa^aos*, as recorded by Megasthcncs (sec Arrian, 
Indika^ iv. 12 ; Schwanbeck, Megasthene^ SI ), proves the 
antiquity of the change of medial Skr. .s into //., so common 
in the vernacularsiof the north-west of India. For the re- 
duction of the 6 into d in the second syllabic of the name, 
Grierson, Phonedogy, Z. D. M. G., xlix. p. 409 may be com- 
pared. Possibly the correct pronunciation of the name is 

o 

Suhan which would represent a closer approximation to the 
original. 

With the SuwSoma: Sohan we have reached the extreme 
west of the Pailcanada or Panjab proper. If wo are right 
in assuming for the, renmining Arjikhjd the same exact 
geographical sequence from cast to west observed in the 
preceding river-names we must clearly look for it between 
the Vitasta in the east and the Susom^ in the west 

There is no river of any importance crossing the 
much-broken plateaus and low hill chains of the Salt 
Range which fill the area between those two rivers. Hence 
we are led to look for the Arjiklyd among the chief tribp- 
taries which the Vitasta receives on its right bank before 
it emerges from the mountains above the town of Jehlam. 
Of these there are two of considerable size. One is the 
Kishanganga, the K^end ol the RajafarunginR which 
drains the high snowy ranges iiorlh of Kashmir and at the 
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Conlluenc©, iioar MnzalYarabad^ rivals tlie Virasta in volume. 
The other is the Kuniiar liiver, Alberunhs Kninari, which 
gathers the mountain streams of the big Kaghfin Vailey in 
the north and joins tiie Vitasta some five infles b(3lo\v 
Muzaffarabad. BoiJi Kishanganga and Kuniiar would bo 
important enough to figure in our Vedic "Catalogue of 
Rivers*; but 1 am guile unable to trace in the case of cither^ 
any designation ancient or modern that migiit be connect- 
ed with the name ArjiLiija. 

None of the Rgveda passages which mention the 
Ardklyri again, or give the obviously related ethnic desig- 
nation of Arjlkas and Arjiklyas ( comp. Macdoneil-Keith, 
Vvdic Index, i. pp. 62 sqq.), helps us to a definite location. 
Professor Hillebrandt, when discussing these names in his 
Vifd.-rhc Afythologie, i. pp.*126 sqq., thouglit that ho could 
locate (hem near Kashmir, owing to the connection he as- 
sumed between Arjlka and the chief *Apfrajci?ff, whom Arrian 
meuiions as the brother of 'Afiia-apt]^ chief of the Abhisaras, 
i. e. the tribes occupying the outer hills south of Kashmir 
between the Chenab and the Jehlam. But this supposed 
connection fails us, since T have shown elsewhere that by 
^AparaKi]94^ meant the chief of Urasa or Hazara, the name 
of whose territory figures as " Apera or 'Ovapera in Ptolemy’s 
Geography (cornp. my note on Eajat. v. 217 ). 

I may conclude this note with a brief general observa- 
tion. The analysis of the river-names given in our Rgveda 
verse has proved that, leaving aside the ^till ivnoertaiu 
Arjlklya, they follow each otJier in strict order from east to 
west. The exact geographical knowledge thus indicated, 
ranging over a great extent of country, might at first sight 
cause surprise, since it seems impossible to suppose that 
the composer of the Nadi-i^tdti could have had before hiju 
topographical record in the shape of either text or map. 
Yet the (litFicuUy 1 . easily removed in the light of actual 
travel experience. During my PeutraRAsiau explorations 
I have again and again come into contact with men, 
whether Turk Is tiu* T^rlm Ihisiu eaguged iu long 
journeys as traders and ca;avauui*vu, or nomadic Mongohy 
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who, wholly illiterate and unable to keep any but menlftl 
records, could yet without any apparent effort give a brief 
but accurate account of the successive stages, with passes, 
streams, and other natural features, which they had passed 
on journeys eKtending over far more than a thousand miles- 
It is probable that in India also, in spite of all modern 
changes, similar geographical knowledge of a wholly em~ 
piric kind might still be gathered from pilgrims, traders, 
and others accustomed to distant peregrinations. It is 
safe to assume the same facility of obtaining exact infer- 
mat ion in ancient times,, so that ttie only dihi entry which 
the composer of the Hymn is likely to tsavo eaKperieaced 
when recording the ri'semuames, was how to fit their 
sequence with his metred 

I This paper waB written in the am ? of 19.16 a.-, ri>ecjai con- 
tribm/ioii to this voimne, but irDfortuo-irofy and tlovoiigh issisoirs for 
wh'ioii ll'.e present diflicuities of comiiiuiiieaiioo aromiuniy f spuiisible, 
its pnblicatioxi occurred in another place sooner than was ixuended. A.H. 



CBALDK4N AND INDIAN ¥lirAS 

BY Bal Gangadhar Tilak 


O NE of the most important events of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century is the discovery of the Chal- 
dean literature as embodied in the cuneiform inscriptions 
excavated in Mesopotamia and deciphered with great 
skill, ingenuity, and perseverance by European scholars. 
These ancient records conclusively show that the country 
at the mouth of the Euphrates was, so far back as 5000 B.C., 
colonised by a people of the Turanian race who went there 
by sea from some distant province, presumably situated 
in Northern Asia. These people not only developed a 
civilization of their own in Mesopotamia, but what is to 
the point* have left there a record of their religious beliefs 
and culture in the form of brick-inscriptions, which M. 
Lenormant has aptly described as the Chaldean Veda. 

This ancient civilization at the mouth of the Tigris 
and Euphrates gradually spread northwards and was the 
parent of the Assyrian civilization which flourished about 
2000 years before Christ. It is believed that the Hindus 
came in contact with Assyrians after this date, and as a 
natural result of this intercourse Hindu culture was largely 
influenced by the Assyrian. Thus Rudolph von Ihering, 
starting with the theory that the original Aryan homo 
was in an uncultivated mountain diptrict in Central Asia, 
has, in his work on the Evolution of the Aryans (Eng. 
trans. by Drucker, 1897, pp. 11, 223^-4), come to the con- 
clusion that the Aryans were originally a nomadic race 
unacquainted with agriculture, canals, navigation, stone- 
houses, working in metals, money transactions, alphabet 
and such other elements of higher civilization, all of which 
they subsequently borrowed from the Babylonians. But 
this conclusion is not accepted by other scholars, who, 
think that von Ihering has gone too far in the matter. It 
is, however, still belieYed that in the matter of piagical 
chamns and fofmulm, cosmography, cosmogony, astronomy 
{iud chropoiogy the Hindqs were more or lees indebted to 
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the Babylonians, and that this borrowing was the result of 
an intercourse between the two races at a date later than 
2000 before Christ.* When it was therefore pointed out 
that the word mana in the phrase mcTl mana hiranyaya ( Bv, 
Yin. 78. 2 ) corresponded with Latrn mina, the Greek- yya 
and the Phoenician rnanah, and it must therefore have been 
borrowed by the Indians from the Babylonians, and that, 
if so, a later date must be assigned to the Bgveda, Frofes- 
Bor Mas Miiller declined" to accept the inference and 
contended that the wa^rd might bo of Aryan origin and 
that it might, as interpreted by Sayana, mean ‘ornaments’ 
or ‘hoaiitiful appendices’. For Professor Max Muller 
believed, and rightly, that the Bgveda, the oldest of the 
Vedas, cannot be assigned to a date later than 2000 years 
before Clirist. The learned Orientalist was awnare that the 
word rnaiw was to be found not only in the Babylonean 
hut also in the Aceadian tongue. But he seemed not to 
have realised the importance of this fact; for in that case, 
the Aceadian being a still older language, it was not ne- 
cessary to assign a later date to the Bgvoda even if the 
'word 7)Knia (cf. Kanarose and Marathi viaiia, English cor- 
ruption ‘ inaiind ’) was found to bo of foreign origin. 

In my Orion the Ant iqaity of the Vedas, I have shown 
that Vedic cultiire or civilization can he carried back a.s 
far as, if not further than, 4500 B, C., when the Vernal 
equinox was in Orion. This makes the Vedic and the 
Chaldean civilizations almost contemporaneous, audit is 
not unnatural to expect some intercourse either by land 
or by sea between the Chaldean and the Vedic laces even 
in those ancient times. No evidence has, however, yet 
been adduced to prove the existence of an intercourse 
between these two races in the fourth oi fifth millennium 
before Christ by tracing Vedi(‘ words oi- ideas in the 
Chaldean tongue, or vice versa, ft this evidence is dis- 
covered the existing theories a.iiout the iii tor-relation 

1 For a flummary see fho apfirlo on ninditiHni in Fncyclo- 

poBclia ot RtUigtion and Ktliica. Vijl. V'L p. 

Z India : Wkat can it teach us ^ Edition 1883, pp. 125-26- 
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between thefse two oldest civilizations will have to be 
greatly moditied or revised. But without going so far into 
the subject I wish in this essay to confine myself to 
the words and ideas which 1 have found coinnion to (he 
Chaldean and the Indian Vedas, slating at the same time 
what little has been done by Mm jueviejus scholars in this 
direction. 

Professor A. li. Sayce, In his lld)/>crf .C^'f // /(\', 1887, 
pages 137-138, observes that in an ancient list of Baby- 
Ionian clotiiing ^iitdln. is mentioned as a inuno For muslin 
or woven cloth, and that it corresponds to Hie ^adin of the 
Old Testament and the cra'Sode of tiie (I reeks. The learned 
Professor has further stated that tliis ‘muslin' or vvovcii 
cloth must have been called sindlut by the Accadiaiis 
( Chaldeans ), because it was exporiod from (ho banks of 
the Indus (Suidhu ) io Chaldea in those days ( cf. the word 
calico from Calient). He has further noted (hat this 
intercourse between the two countries must have lieen by 
sea, for had the word passed by land,!, e. through Persia, 
the initial s of the word would have, become // in Persian 
mouths. 

Here then wo have two words : nnind borrowed by the 
Vedic people from the Chaldeans, and clndlin borrowed by 
(he Accadians or Chaldeans from the Indians, proving 
either that these races were neighbours to each otiier even 
in Vedic times or that the Chaldean traders had made 
their vvmy io the mouth of the Indus or to the Western 
coasl, of India, each jicopic borrowing from the other 
according to iicccssKy. 

More recently, the excavations made in Asia Minor 
during the siiiiiiner of 1907 have brought to light docu- 
ments which contain the terms of a treaty between the 
king of Hittites and the king of Mitani (Northern Meso- 
potamia), of the time of circa 1400 before Christ. In these 
treaties the deities of both these nations arc invoked; and 
among the Mitani gods Hugo Winkler has found the names 
of Mitra, Varuna, ludra and Nasatyas or Asvins, one and 
all of which arc Vedic deities. It is, therefore, quite ^dcav 
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that in the fourteenth century B. C. and earlier the rulers 
of Northern Mesopotamia worshipped Vedic gods. The 
names of these rulers, it is true, appear to be Persian and 
not Vedic. But it does not affe ct the conclusion that 
Vedic culture and worship were known to and had in- 
fluenced the Mesopotamian rulers in the fourteenth cen- 
tury before Christ.* 

This takes us back to B. a 1400 or 1500. But we can 
go still further back and show, that the intercourse be- 
tween Chaldea and India existed from a time far anterior 
to the reign of the Mitanic kings. M. Lenormant has 
justly observed that while the Aryans worshipped the good 
and beneficient deities in nature, the Mongolians (to which 
race the Chaldeans belonged) always tried to propitiate 
the malevolent spirits; and hence while sac formed 
the main feature of the Vedic religion, magic and sorcery 
was the main characteristic of the religion of the ancient 
Chaldeans. Not that there were no Chaldean hymns to 
the sun-god, but even these were used for magic purposes.^ 

This shrewd generalisation of the French savant at 
once enables us to lay our hand upon the Atharva Vedaf 
if we wish to find any parallels to the Chaldean magic 
formulae in the Vedic literature. The Vedic religion is 
very often called the trayi-dharrna or the religion based 
only on the three ancient and older Vedas. The Atharva 
Veda finds no place .amongst these three, and there is an 
old tradition that in point of importance and authority 
the Atharva does not stand on a par with the Bg, the 
Yajus and the SSman. Historically speaking it is now 
further ascertained that the Atharva Veda is much more 
recent than the three other Vedas. But though compara- 
tively younger, we must at the same time remember 
that even this recent Veda must be placed at least some 
twenty-five centuries before Christ in as much as it is 

1 H. Jacobi s paper in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
July 1909, pp. 721-726. 

% Lenormant 'i Chaldean Magic,^ £ngl« Trans*, pp. 1454 179 and 919r 
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mentioned by name and cited in the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads.’ 

If we therefore discover any names of Chaldean spirits 
or demons in the Atharva, it could only mean that the 
magic of tlie Chaldeans v/a,s borrowed, partially at least, 
by the Vedu' people prior to the second millennium before 
Christ, and ( hat this could not have been done unless the 
Chaldean people wore either the neighbours of Vcdic tribes 
or traded with liicin even in those ancient days. 

Now let us take for cojnparison Atharva. Veda v. 13 
if is a liyrnu against, snake poison; and versos t>, 7, 8 and 10 
therein (oiniUing Iho accents) run as follows — 

k n ^ (i 

fSrfe’m mi -i i 

d: !l 

5 %ir V. L ) i 

RqJT il il 

^1; " 

fm (I n 

The VS!-"'’ tnive luven tra.n..sia, f ed iiiln Englisli by 
Bloomiicld,' Vv lui iuy, (iritTitli and otlmi' a.'hoiar.^ ; t)ut ra>no 
of them ha., aiiempled to explain liie dorivatioj) and 
meaning ' 'I ( lie words printed in !)uiek in the originaJ iind 

1 }>hjojneeis'.^ lutrodu. i-'n: to Aiiunva V'edit la S. 1> P. V'-a, so n. 

2 hi tlto S. n I'-, v*a. ' l.is p. m 

1 lhr'k< n'isH' ( !U‘ WiicU UlC- 'hn/UnFc 

^lu^ t’jfou a serptaif, » iio pniM.jrt tli.-a. t:-. eoc fhiMi ?lU' .iiP;’oj;i,fU)v. ri rs:;, 
the boA.v-sUau[; ( is looLieiuai ) iron) thi) ho 'on as v;l>a riots (non.) 
horses). U. 

.Both Aliijl and Viligi, both hither and rncthet\ we know your 
kin e\ erywhere. Deprived of your strerigth wba)’. voPl yu d<>? ■ , 

The daughter of UrugUla. t\xo (dvU cue born v. ith tiit) 'hl:o. k-" 
of aii those w!\o luive run to their liidiiar-place, »be poi.son 
devoid of force. 8. 

Tabiujam (or) not Tubivuu-i, ihou (O s-,'ryr'un an ).cr 7-:' ’ ..a":. 
Through Tabuvafn thy pei.sou is borcti of iorra. AC 

o { blixndirk^n 'Aiu, v'ol | 
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italics in the trantilatioa. Their very sound botrays. to a 
Sanskrit reader, thoir foreign origin. But hitherto not only 
commentators imt even tranrdators have failed to explain 
thoir true import or origin. Tho word TaiwMa again occurs 
in Atharva Voda v 18. 1; while AUgi, Viligi and Urugula 
do not again occur in tho Atharva Nfeda. According to 
Kausikii Siiirots these hymns are recited while performing 
cci'tsiin manceuvres in the process of removing the snake 
poison. But the do not give any infonnaiion re- 

garding the origin of the above mentioned words. GriSith 
says that Tahnata and Apodaku (wziterlcst;) are fioivsc un- 
identinablc varieties of snakes aiul I'hkd Aligi, Viuijf and 
UruQuid sirnilafly indiciiie Lor.ic other isnknowfA spccind of 
serpents. Whitney comddors TiiiraUiu as a derivative from 
yunata, while the word UrugTda is tvynedated by hhw as 
the broad-knobbed one.'' ,ri/.vy? and Viliiji (the father and 
mother) he does not attempt to eicpiain at alL ‘ The word 
(/.-tikn'i, whicli means black, suggests that. Cfruguia ^ is 
a wo.rd borrowed from black races { cf. asiknlh u^ah in 
Itv. Vli, 3. 3). Butin the absence oS‘ any definite know- 
ledge about lh<^ magic and sorcery of ti\c black races, it 
wii.s hnpossiblc to fci'.icc tho origin of these worde. Tho 
discovery of tho Chaldean iiteratu-ie i:ow supplies us with 
the means of accurately ascertaining Uie parenta.go of 
some of Micse words. Uiritaiico, the sen>ont ToimoUi is, 
) inn sure, oo other ihe pdmeva! v/;».b‘ry 

lirutaf gcneraily' rcnrv-.snrrfocl ;i i.-u:ale but soinetimos 
r.veu as a male ‘>nako in the voiaiJeun co:siacH'onio 

Icgcnd.s; auil Ihe word Apodaka in the Vedio fcc::! 
that a land species of the samo (ms opposed b; jniuiitio} is 
intended to bo coupled with it Tjaniat is the Vvell-kuuwn 
Chaldean androgynous dragon whoso fight with M^iiduk 
is |tho subject of some of the cuneiVonn tablet:;' of the 
creation legends. As regards Lfruyulii ihc word appears as, 
Cnigala or Urugula in the Accadian language. Literally, 
it mcaits “ the great {gtd -= gula) city («r ‘O^^ but is generally 


1 See Sayce'8 Hibbert Lciiunfc f.p, .»ud Ckufdirat Story 

ot B iiioue Sene3, Chap. Vl, p. io. 
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used to denote the great nether world, the abode of the 
dead-~a place visited by Istar in her search for her lover 
Dumuzi or Tamuz.' Personified, it means the deity of the 
nether world, and a female snake can bo fitly described 
as Uru-gula’a daughter. 

I have not been able to trace Aligi and Viligi, but 
they evidently appear to be Accadian words, for there is 
an Assyrian pod called HU and /iit-gt. At any rate there 
!B no doubt that Taimtin and UrnguiTi are, in spite of a 
little di/Teronec in stwllinp. the .s.am« as Tiimicd and Urvgai. 
or I'm-gvlti in the Accadiun legends, and that these 
iHines jp.xv’.t hivic. been hoi rowed by tlie Vedic people 
rorii the Chaldeans, coming -'n corjiaet with them 
■ithev as their neighbours or as tradesmen in those e.arly 
lay:-. When the oid leligioji of sacrifice was thins tarn- 
>i!red with, and hybrid hymns inc.orporating foreign ma- 
:icivi incantations and forniula* were tried to he introduced 
a viui Vetiic litorauire, it W'ns natura) that the Veda 
v'hicii oou:aincd these i«cantation.s should come to be 
ooked upoti w’iih scant respect or even with contempt 
by the orthodox Vedic community, who must then have 
regarded the Atharva Veda as a novel departure in their 
religious observances. There are some other words in 
the Atharvii Veda, especially in the poison and witch> 
craft hymns, which on their face appear to be foreign 
iraporSatious. For instance ws :'-. iy cite yS6»n’07»* in the 
hymn wo vtve considering and Kfnuikmikum and Taudi in 
Av., .K, 4. Again the word Kiniidin which occurs both 
in ths. and the Atharva Vedo, (]{lv. Vll, 104. 23; Av. 
i. 7. i) and which indicates goblins, or evil spirits, is de- 
rived by yesk.a {vi, 119) from lini idavim (what nowV), and 

1 JenMo’ii Kcf/noJogic drr Si^hyiomfr, pp. 217-S2? ; Chahlfn, S. N. 
Series pp. 15», ?2rjr, aod 367f. 

^ 1 th»!ik Tabiivam is derived from tbe Folynesian word tabu and 
means, psrtaialatc to or resulting from fabu. i.e. contact with unclean, 
unholy, or interdicted thing, in which case the disease or evil requires 
to be treated with sacred incantations. The exorcist asks whether the 
poison is or Is not of T^buvom character. For the use of fo6v9 in Baby- 
lonia set Thomp 90 rt*s Semitic Magic. 
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explained by observing that these ghosts were believed to 
wander about in search of “what is now happening.” This 
derivation is obviously fanciful; and as the word has a 
foreign ring, I believe that it is a Chaldean word. For 
Ilkimmu and Dimme are Accadian words for spirits and 
Kimm-dimm may well have been a word compounded from 
them to express ghosts of all kinds. 

It may be further noted that the Kiratas, evidently 
some non-Aryan tribe, are mentioned as dealing in 
medicinal herbs in Av. X. 4. 14; and Griffith, in a note to 
Av. V. 13. 5, interprets Kaimta as a variety of snake found 
among the Kiratas, the barbai-oiis tribes who inhabited 
woods and mountains and lived by buntiiig (the Klrrliadae 
of Arrian). Jt is therefore not to bo doubted that the magic 
and witchcraft hymns In the Atluarva, Veda do contain 
sorao foreign words. But we in India lia\’e not the means 
to thoroughly investigate all of therm We have no library 
in India, much less an Assyrialogist we can refer to or 
consult, for obtaining the requisite infonnaiion on tlicse 
matters. The Mleccha-prasiddhartha-pramanyadhikarana 
in Jaiminrs sutras (i. 3. 10) shows that even the orthodox 
M.lmahsakas would not have hesitated to recogniso the 
ioroign origin of such words if they had lu\t bceii to 

ascertain it definitely. 

The Bible often refers to Chaldea and Babylonia. But 
no one ever dreamt that the account of creation and 
deluge in the Old Testament could have hemi, in the main, 
borrowed by the Hebrew priest.s from Chaldean sources, A 
great sensation was therefore caused in Firrope when the 
Chaldean cuneiform tablets of the creation legend were 
discovered, their translation published and the Hebrew 
word Tehoni^ which is translated as Hleep’ or Hvaters* in 
the first verses of Genesis, Chap. I, was found to he no 
other than Assyrian Taintn or the Chaldean TtUnuit. Even 
so late as 1902, Professor Delitzsclds 1 otures on Bcfbel and 
lUlde (Eng. trans. New York 190J1) were received and criti- 
cised in the same spirit. Iffit it may m>sv be taken as 
taldished that tlie Biblical stories of creation and deluge 
logclher with tlie iastitution of sabbath and even the 
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fitory of the fall of man by the serpent are all of Chaldean 
origin. It was further pointed out by Professor Delitzch, 
the well-known Assyriologist, that the word Jehovah, 
God’s secret name revealed to Moses, was also of Chaldean 
origin, and that its real pronunciation was Yahve, and not 
Jehovah; and this derivation is now accepted even by the 
compilers of the present Biblical dictionaries. But the 
matter does not really end at this point. Jehovah is 
undoubtedly the same word as the Chaldean Yahve, 
But we have still to inquire whether the word can or can- 
not be traced further back. And here we derive great help 
from the Vedic literature. The word (Zqx\ 6, yazu), 
yahva, yahvat and the feminine forms yahvi and yahmti 
occur several times in the Bgveda; and Grassmann derives 
them from the root yah^ to hasten or to drive quickly. 
The Nighantu also tells us that the word yaha means 
water (Nig. T, 12) or strength (Nig. TI. 9); while the ad- 
jective |/a/?-w(Nig. HI. 3; Nir. YllI, 8) means ‘groat/ Yhhva 
in this sense is applied in the Bgveda to Soma ( Bv. IX. 
75. I ), to Agni ( Rv. III. 1. 12) and to Indra (Rv. vilL 13. 
24). It is needless to give farther qiiotations. I may only 
mention that yahva in one instance ( Rv. X. 110. 3 ) is used 
in the vocative case, and Agni is there addressed as O 
Yahva! you are the sacrificor of the gods.” This clearly 
shows that the word was not only fai m iliar to the Vedic 
sages, hut that it was applied by them to their gods to 
signify their might, power or strength; and Griffith has 
translated it by the English word ‘Lord* in several places. 
Besides, in the Vedic Sanskrit we Iiave several other words 
derived from the root yah and so cognate to yahva, viz. 
yahu, yahvat, yahvi and yahvati. It is not, therefore, un- 
reasonable to conclude that yahva was originally a Vedic 
word, and though Moses may have borrowed it from the 
Chaldeans, yet the Chaldean tongue, in which the various 
other cognate forms of the word are wanting, cannot claim 
it to be originally its own. Like the word arvdhti the ChaL 
deans appear to have themselve.s borrowed it fiom the 
Indians in their mutual intercourse at some rem >te period 
pf antiquity. 
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We might say the same about the Chaldean word 
Apsu^ or Abm. It is written as Zu ab and read as Abzu. It 
denotes the primeval chaos or watery abyss, and is re- 
presented as the husband of Tidmat, Marduk had therefore 
to fight with them both to rescue the powers of light from 
their clutches. Dr. Jensen* has critically examined the vari- 
ous meanings of this word in the Chaldean literature. But 
it is unnecessary to go into these details ; for the word and 
its denotatiOi¥ are well established in usage. It is the 
primeval abyss from which the gods of light have to be 
rescued by Marduk for the benefit of mankind. This con- 
quest of Marduk over Apsu and Tiamat is celebrated in a 
Chaldean Epic which is now available in translation.^ 

I have shown above that the word Taimdta occurs in 
the Atharva Veda, and that it must have , been borrowed 
from the Chaldean. Such is not however the case with 
Apsuy the husband of Tidmat. In the Bgveda we have not 
only the word apsu in several places but the main features 
of the Ti&mat-Marduk struggle are also to be found in the 
Vrtra-Indra fight so fully described in the Vedas. I have 
shown elsewhere^ that Indra's fight with the Vrtra was for 
the release of captive waters, and that after the fight these 
waters, till then enveloped and hemmed in by Vrtra, the 
Vedic TiSmat, were set free, by Indra, to flow {sartave).^ 
For this very reason Indra is described in the Bgveda 
as Apsu-jit,^ It is usual to explain the compound word 

1 In his Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 243-'253. 

2 See Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures^ pp. 379-384 ; Jensen’s Kosmologie 
der Babylonier, pp. 273-E88 ; also Chaldea^ S. N. Series, Chap. VL 

3 See Arctic Home in the Vedas, Chap. IX, pp. 23J-296. 

4 Rgveda i. 32. 12. Curiously enough the same phrase occur# In the 
Chaldean Creation Tablet No. 4, line 140, where Marduk after defeating 
Ti3mat, is said to have ordered her (TiSmat's ) waters, which were not 
coming out. to come forth. The line is so rendered by Dr. Budge; but 
Jensen, following the Hebrew tradition, translates It to mean " ordered 
the waters not to come forth" (Kosmologie der Babylonier, p. 288). 
Vedic tradition and phraseology both support D"* Budge's rendering and 
1 pveiev it to Jensen's. Prof. Sayce {Hibbert Lectures, 1887. p. 383) follows 
l)r Budge, and Jastrew {Babylonia and Assyria, p. 438) follows Jenson. 

5 Rv. vin 13. 2 ;*vni. 36. X ; iX. 106. 3. 
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by treating its first membor aH a locative of op,^ 
water and translate it as meaning “conqueror in> waters” 
Bnt it will be easily seen that in spite of the Vartika on 
P&Tiini VI. 3* 18, this is rather a forced construction, and 
that it is better to take as a word by itself and 

translate Apsti-jU as “conqueror of Apsu.'* The same 
remark applies to the words <ind Ap^iaA{,p't and the 

like. It may be further noted that the phrase upsiLwni 
arnavund also occurs in tlio Ttgveda, siid there, apsaudvi, 
which is an adjective, evidently means “of or relating to 
Aps(A\ Similarly the word is also found in the 

Vedic literature (Alt. Brah. Vd, 7), amcl it is there ajiplied 
to Agni. Jn this word we cannot take Aps(f^ as a locative 
oiap\ and if we have thus a direct authority for treating 
Apsu as a separate word by itself, there is no reason why 
we should not take Apsti as a word by itself, and not as 
the locative of iup in such words as Apsu-jit and Apsu-ksiL 
Apm taken avS a separate word, may be derived -either 
from ap water and sit - U) beget, or from psu, which, 
according to Nig. III. 7, means shape or form. In the latter 
ctxm Apsu would mean a shapeless or formlcs.s chaos, which 
is the meaning assigned to it in the Chaldean literature. 
Anyhow there is little doubt that in Apsa-jif is the 

same word as the Chaldean Apsu or Alj:a which was con- 
quered by Marduk, the Chaldean Indra. The word is 
evidently Vedic. but owing to the ignorance of its true 
significance, (lie Indian etymologists have ireaied it as the 
locative of (/.// in compounds like apsa^jif. Tiic ligiit 
thrown by the Chaldean literature on the subject enables 
us now to rectify the error and understand Apsu-jit in its 
proper and legitimate sense. Ti^mat was the orgina) 
Chaldean word for the primeval abyss. But when the 
Vedic word Apsa was borrov ed it became necessary to 
differentiate between the two, and Bii; oCems to liavo 
been done by making one the husband of the other. 

Another Vedic word on which new light is thrown by 
the Chaldean literature is u/u. In the Vedic litcraliuc 

1 Kv. A, OUc 
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the word occurs several times by itself also iji com- 
pounds like uru^krama (Rv. 1. 90. 9) uru-ksaya (Rv. X. 118.9), 
uru-gdya ( Rv. I. 154. 1) and several others. The word uru 
in thest compounds is generally taken as an adjective 
meaning ‘‘wide.” Thus uru-gdya is translated by “wide- 
going” and so on. But it seems to me that if we take uru, 
as in the Chaldean, to mean the nether world, the above 
Vedic words can be better interpreted. In the Rgveda 
uru-gnya is nc only applied to Visnu but also to Indra 
and Soma. Now vc know from the Rgveda that Visnu 
an Soma arc the deities who helped iedra in the conquest 
of tne waters of Apna. All these deities can therefore be 
aptly described as uni-gUya, that is, those who traverse the 
nether world of waters and conquer, along with Indra, the 
powers of darkness therein. In other words, we can now 
take uru’kmija as a synonym for apsu-k^it and uru-krarna 
as synonymous with ap^in '^.ad or apm-jtl. The word wra 
appears to have the same meaning in uriidokarn. in Rv. X, 
128. 2. But a still more important word is Uru-asi, (Urvatsl), 
the name of a well-known nymph. YSska’' would have 
us believe that the word uru in Uni-asi means a thigh, and 
there is an etymological myth wiiich tells us that Uru-ast 
was born from the thigh of Narayana.^ But all these strange 
derivalions become unnecessary if wc take uru in UruH/SP 
to mean the nether world or its waters in the Chaldean. 
Uru-<iii would then mean a watery nymph or a nymph of 
the nether world and can thus bo properly described as 
ap-mrau. There are a few other words in the Rgveda on 
which new light may be thrown by the discovery of Chai^ 
dean literature. For instance slniva.li'^ looks to mo like a 
foreign word, and tur-plimitu in that well-known un- 

1 Kir. V. 13, Cf. Kalidasa's Vikramorvasiya, i. 3, 

3 Sin buhbtili in Chaldean may mean disappearance of tho moon ' ; 
And tur^ par at tu may meiir\ ‘son of waters'. Sindku-nUtarai/, sons of 
ocean, is one of the epithets of Alvins in the Rgveda. The word stna 
appears in Rgveda ii. 30. 2 and there it is said to be brought to or pre- 
rented to Vrtra, Can sina here mean the raoon? Owing to her waning 
she may be properly said to he handed over or delivered to Vrtra the 
dc.moja of darkness. 
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intelligible verse (Rv. X. 106 . 6) also wears a siispicioaa 
look. I shall not, therefore, be surprised if that verse is 
found to contain some words of foreign origin- On the 
other hand Itu meaning ‘ a month ’ in the Clialdean langu- 
age seems to me to be the saine word as the Vedic rht 
meaning * a season ’ or ‘a month.’ 

Lastly I may here mention that we find a very close 
resemblance between the Chaldean and the Vedic legends 
regarding the place and movements of cosmic waters, their 
conque.st by the powers of light, viz. by Tndra or Marduk, 
and also betw^een the co.smographic ideas of the two na- 
tions, that is those relating to the arrangement of the 
whole universe, as may be seen by a comparison of the 
iilinstrative diagram of “the world according to Baby- 
loniKsh ideas” given by Jensen at the end of his book, and 
the one given by me in my A rctic Home in the Vedas at the 
end of Chapter IX. ^ Dr. Jensen has also discussed the 
sevenfold division of the earth’s continents by the 
Babylonians, and pointed out its resemblance with the 
PaurSnic account of the seven continents.^ But I think that 
the parallel can be carried much further ; for I have shown 
elsewhere that this sevenfold division is to be found not 
only in the Puranas but also in the Vedas. It is really 
interesting to note that there are not only seven Heavens 
and seven Hells in the Chaldean mythology, but that tho 
serpent TiSmat killed by Marduk is sometimes represented 
as having seven heads, while Indra is called Sapta-han or 
the “ Killer of Seven” in the Vedas, ^ and the closed watery 
ocean, the doors of which Indra and Agni opened by their 
prowess, Is described as sapta-hudhna ( seven-bottomed ) in 
By. Vin. 40. 5. Again there are indication.s in the ancient 
Chaldean literature of a dark intercalary winter month 
and of the sun-hero being affected with a kind of skin 

1 Compare also Maspero’s Dawn of Civilization. Eng. translation, 
Yol II, pp. 542-543. 

2 Kosmologie der Bahylonicr, pp. 163-184. 

3 Cf. Arctic Ifomej pp. 34t0f, 4 Rv. X. 40, 8. 

6 [ Bhandarkar Coro. Volf 
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disease or lost for a part of the year,' thus corroborating 
the theory of o common Arctic home for all. But the 
Bubject, howsoever interesting it may be, cannot be dis- 
cussed at the end of this paper. My object was simply to 
draw the attention of Vcdic scholars to the importance of 
the comparative study of Indian and Chaldean Vedas by 
pointing out some woids whicb.inmy opinion, are common 
to both, and which fiiirly establish the case of mutual, 
and not merely one-sided, indebtednes.s between the almost 
contemporaneous Aryan and Turanian people. What effect 
it may have on the current theories about the inter-relation 
between the two ancient cultures must be left for the 
scholars to decide. When two civilizations are contem- 
poraneous it is natural to expect some borrowings from 
each other; but when both are equally old it is difficult to 
see why, supposing the borrowing is proved, one of them 
alone should be considered to have borrowed from the 
other and that too only in later times. 

1 In Gilgames and Istar myths. In Rv. vii. 100. 6 VIstju is said to be 
affected with skin disease tasro ). Compare Arctic Home, pp. 33C- 
3*. See also Plunket’s Ancient Calendars, pp. 4 and 14. The intercalary 
or the thirteenth month was called se-dir, the dark month of sowing. 



BBlHMANA-QOOTATIONS IN NIRUKTA 

By p. d. gune 

Y ASKA’S Nirukta is a running commentary upon the 
NighantavaJb or collections of difficult Vedic words. 
These latter consist of five parts or cliapters, con* 
taming synonyms in the first three, diflicuit Vedic 
words in the fourth and names of deities and other 
words connected with them in the fifth. Yaska takes 
each of these words, first gives its meaning, then the 
derivation or derivations and lastly quotes the Vedic 
passage or Nigama in which it occurs. This is gene- 
rally his method. In deriving he often gives diver- 
gent views, sometimes with names, e. g. Hi Aiidjimhara- 
yarmh^ iti Agrayamh, etc., but often without them. Occa- 
sionally^ as in the Daivatakanda, he mentions schools’ of 
interpretation such as that of the Yajfiikah, the Parivraja- 
the Naidanah, the Aitihasikah, or simply like atlia 
adhyMmam, esa cdkhydnasamayah. Very often he quotes 
Brfthmaijia passages in corroboration of, or simply as alter- 
native to, Ms view. He indicates these passages in one of 
these ways : 1 by introducing them with the words aihUpi 
Brdhrm^m bhavati ; 2 by closing them with the words 
iti ca Br^hmanam ; or 3 by putting iti vijnayafe after them. 
But he is not—as no Ac^rya ever was — in the habit of 
indicating from what particular source he was quoting. 
Perhaps in his days there was no necessity of doing so, for, 
those for whom his book was meant had, like himself, com- 
mitted to memory most of the old literature ; and they 
could easily know where the quotation was from. There 
are a few Pandits even to-day who could do the same. 

There are about fifty passages from the Brahraanas in 
the body of the Nirukta, indicated by one of these thnui 
ways. The second way, however, is more than twice as 
frequent as the last. Only a few of these pa'^sage^^ hav(' 
yet been identified — some of them by Rotli in his Erica tej 

1 About these Mboole Bieg, din Haynnstoffe dc^i Jiijvida, intro* 

duetieti* 
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iingen. The following is an attempt to identify as many 
others as possible under the present circumstances. Quota- 
tions from the Nirukta follow Roth’s edition, giving chap- 
ter and section only. It would not be difficult to trace the 
quotations in other editions of the Nirukta, as they also 
mention this manner of division of the book. In quoting 
from tlie Brahmanas tlie old natural division is resorted to, 
as this is bound to be given in any edition of them, be it 
European, or Bengali or Marathi. 

1. (i. 8)— 
This passage, with slight change, is found in the Kaus. Br. 

(xxiii- 2)- The same derivation is found in the TSnd, Br. 
in diilerent words — 

(xiii. lO. l ). in the Aitareya the 
same derivation is given, but the Sakvaris are connected 
with Prajapati--qf^HT#^m^^ 

( V- 7 ). 

2. ^ ? %R>r ( I 9 )— Not traced. 

3. I %rqr! ( i. 9 )---Not traced. 

4. i^ 9 )--This is found in the Kaus. 
Br, XV ii. 4- 

5. ^ (i, 15)— 'Though the 

usual expression, indicating that this is a quotation from 
a Bralimana, does not occur at the end, we know the fact 
from the previo\is sentence which runs — 3pifrf^ 

tTmt Rotli has indentified these sentences as occur- 

ring in Vaj. Sam. I 22 and ii. 15. The hrst part of the 
quotation occurs in Tait. Sam. i 1. 8. 1, i- 2. 12- 2, vi. 2. 7. 
Mait. Sam. i- 1. 9, i. 5. 5, etc.; Kath. i. 8 ; Tait. Br. iii 2. 8. 4- 
For the latter part Bloomfield’s Concordance refers to 
Vaj. Sam. ii- 15, not quite to the point 

6. 3T{q?t 5rT?T^^(i- 15) — ^This is an often recurring sen- 

tence ill the various SamhitEs of the Yajurveda. V^j. Sam. 
V. 42. Compare Tait Sam. i.2.1. 1, 1. 3. 5. l,vi. 3. 3* 2, etc.; Mait 
Sam. i* 2 1, iii-9.3, etc.; K&thakam it 1, etc. See Bloomfield’s 
Concordance Also Mantra Br. i.6-5andd. Satapatha Br. iii. 
1. 2. 7 has (without and to- 

gether ; again at iii* 6 4- 10 and ill 8* 2- 12 and often 
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7. ( i- 15 ) — An often occurring formula in 

the Yajurvoda. Vaj. Sam. iv. 1, v. 42, vi 15;Tait> Som. i. 2- 1 1, 
1.3.5. 1, vi- 3- 3, etc. ; Mait, Sam, i 2- I, and about a dozen 
times more; Kathakam ii. 1, etc. It occurs in bomo places 
of the Samhitas together with No- 6 as one running proverb. 
Of the Bralunanas it occurs some thrice in the Sat. Br, iii, 

1- 2- 7, etc. Also Mantra. Bn i- b- 5 and 0 

8- 3^4 (i. 15)--Roth identifies this as 

from Salapatha Br. p. 31 Weber (aver^^ curious way of 
quoting !) ; Tait. Sam. vi. 3- 7- 1 ; Mait. Sarin 1- 4* 11 ; Sat. 
Br. i. 3. 5- 2 and 3, ii- 5- 2. 19, etc ; Tait. Br- iih 3. 7. 1. See 
Bloomfield, Concordance. 

9. t7a| 5T|r^a fee'll =9 

16)— The Gopatha has this full quotation at ii- 

2- 6 and ii- 4 3. The Aitaroya lias it almost at half a dozen 
placo.s, but without the words zr^;— 

( i- 4, i- 13, i- 16, i- 17, etc.)- 

( ii- 11) — Tait. Ar-. ii- 9 has the passage as it is in 
our .Nirukta. Only and q?!, are combined as 

11. rd^rzRt 

f^?U(ii- 17)— In Tait. Sam. this 
passage occurs at ii- 4- 12- 2 as 

12. fiwr<5in^raT^s^?tT f^rzid riwtif^d d 

d (i ii- 4)— The language— %RPf and =>?- .sliow s that. 

these are quotations from the same source, and it is a fact : 

?f?ts-tP55T Ral'ir! ^ d 

«tTWzr zuni ip'RZffSn d yridJi;— Mait. Sam. iv. 6. 4- The 

last sentence is repeated again at Mait-. Sam. iv. 7. 9. 

13. #%ldS5r<:i ddJW 

(iii- 8) — Tait. Br. ii- 3- 8. 2 has a similar idea — 

14. fdwtg 3TT%9 '.ffdrd (iii- 12)— Not traced. 

15. Uii- 20)— Diirga -says sU 

flitPjvftziTdhhl ! In Mail. 

Saiii. ii. 9 we have ^raj -qt sttJd'-dK'tdvq 3{T-(Uds?itT: 

with an 3pZH.in the middlc- 

K'. klT'diU d dlf?^9i,(iu- 20, etc-)— Not tiacud. 
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17. HTwrr ^rosr *nfft snsRt (iv. 21)— Tait. Sam. vi. 
1. 7. 2 has a similar idea but quite different words — 
st^rpit imigjiiT: ^g^?wan(vrrf?i ’j??- 

A passage similar in meaning is found in Ait. Br. — 
SRF6 W: (i. 1), identifiacl 
by Both. comes, by the bye, very often in 

Satapalha Br., sometimes in an expression iike — 1| 
ifT^ar: qvsm- etc. {i- 3 5. li, i- 7- 2. 8, xii 3. i, etc.). 

1 0. qs^iT q sifiifni «(aTO, f ! 

{iv,27) — stands here collectively ; day and night arc. 
regarded a.s one. Three hundred and .sisty of 'jugIi niii «ov;« 
tained in one year. Thi.s ie apparently from Oopd’.a Hr.. 
.although with in.signiiicant changes — '3 K % tyiiYd 

{i- S-S)- The cliango con.si.'5t.‘5 hi 'iii: invorsion 
of words douoUag number and the form SjffrrqTwr. In the 
Ait, Br. we have ^jrsrfd tn§41 (i). 17) whero 

besides the inversion we have for MStirqf: A piay iipon 

this number is repeated in Ait, Br, v. 12 in conueotioii with 
the versos. The Sat. Br. h 3. 5. 9 has ‘q 
xii. 3. 2. 3 has <rM: for 

20. *?f( ^ i sif-rffw ^frt » I 

(iv. 2?)— Thi.s is found word for word in the Air. Br. ii. 
17. In Gopatha, too, we find it in the following form — ^rfif 
•■q^ffaiiHrif5)i%S(4Tcq<WgrI^^qrr-dqsr (i.5.5), Sat. Br. xii, 2. 4, 
i 5. 5. 4, Ait. .iir. iii 2- 

21 . qrqi5r<qTijI'TM<rd H :ff ( v. 4)— -.M ot traced . 

22. ;ti -f.it 't iffSJ'nijJvii. i2}--T!sc word RqCltff 

that immediately precedes is, I think, to be taken with 
the previous sentence qi Rqflcft — tneafting that 

is to be derived fronif?[ and qjp? and their order reversed, 
Durga is silent on the point. 

23. * ilTRT «rff (vii, 12). 

24. * (vii- 12). 

25. * ^<i). 

* Tiiess sentences about nictres in general are toiimi in almost the 
same form in the 3rd rf’is of the ?l(rslf*35*^ of the The questions 

arising out of the identity of the passiiges will be dealt with at the end. 
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26. M 5ni?FiH, (vii 17)— Kaus. Br. 

xxy- 1- 3^ is exactly quoted by Ya-ska. 

27. awrPi STOO} arl^: ^ ^<=fT (vii 17)— This is 

one of those almost provcrbiai Brahmanic; passagos 
which are many time.s repeated indifferent Bi-fibrnanas, 
It cannot therefore, with any anionnt of cetlain'iy, i)e said 
^at it is taken from one particular livalimatja (Mid not 
from another. In this respect it is like aiioilior j/ii'',',- nu;! 
proverbial saying ^ ot Uio Brahmaii;.'- W i.; 

found in Aitareya, Satapatha. Tandy aand other i ;r- I'.nn; i-i;;. 
Roth has already referred to Ait. Tm- i. !, wlnn-e thi.- an.-.sasrj 
occurs, with, a f aficr SifA w.hich Ycsi'-i ’ias jiOt. icni'. ndyii, 
iii'. ti- 1. J2 t'a.s t'tftrij n'l’i like the ‘Ic. I,’; thu; suiiic 

way the Go]';ifh:.y Hr. it. 1- T', acid ilns Stuiviiiisa ;ii. 7. 
The Satapatha Br. i. t>. 2. H agreos will! i!a> oijiv'i 'ttiali- 
siianas in having 7^ artcr So Mait- Sain. i. 4. SI- 

28 . irflTtiTci; rfittif/pi 

(vii. 19) — Not traced- 


29. t-'l! vfi hpv; V 

fiSf *^ 1 ' W 

(vii- 24) — .In Tait. Sam. ii. 4- 1. 2 after saying 3T3<J 
etc. the passage roads — jrfjt 
Jrerf: wi T4T qr ?-KHqififc% J-riififq- 

sn3M?i^^3 J??Tf The only difforeuco is the 
pofeition of etc. and the ahsenco of the word 

after 

30. ??C?PT g,di^r EITST'iTii, ( vii. -iyun 

traced- 


31. spT!tf$}7TljhnTdii^ ( viti. 4)-~RoHi tv-rer? to 

Ait. Br. ii- 4 where the passage is found in exactly the 
form in which Yfiska quotes it. It occurs bcKides in Kau-J. 
X. 3- 2* in tlie same form. 

32. anJBn % yqrw af^^iRrr ( viil. 22 )— 

Not traced. 

33. % 5Pjm^t^3fr5n 31^411 ( vi i i 22 )— The 

Satapatha Br. i. 3. 2. 9 has only gigqrai: and that 

more than once. 
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34. q SRRT ^'tsg^rrsfT ^ (viii. 22)— The 

Bibl. lud. edition roads q^: before 3Tgqw: which is hardly 
likely according to tlie context. The first part W- 

is found in Kaus. Br. iii. 4 ; also Sat Br. i. 3. 2. 8> where 

f| SRITSTT: is the reading. Mait Saih. 1. 4. 12 has first 
part only. 

35. q^itrsgpr^: ^ ^ (iii. 22)— The 

first part only in Kaus. Br. iii. 4. 

36. sm\ q simj qr ^ ^ (viii. 22)-The 

Bibl. Ind. edition reads 3{qrriTr before which would 

be in accordance with the Kaus. Br. vii. 1 and x. 3. The 
Ait. Br. seems to combine the two expressions into the one 
srrJTT ^ 5[qT3Trg^^‘ (i.l7). AtAit.Br.i. 11 there is another simi- 
lar sentence— differing in the latter 
part only. The Sat. Br. has the whole passage with 9NRT: 
for sum: before (xi. 2- 7. 27). 

37. ^3TIWF^ 3Tgqw ^ ^ (viii. 22)— The 

Bibl. Ind. edition reads sm: before ^srg^F^T: while in the Tait 
Sam. vi. 1. 5. 4 the passage runs thus — SfSTTSgjTF^T: 
which is in accordance with the Bibl. Ind. edition of the 
Nirukta ; only, in the latter part we have a Samdhi wsg- 

and a long 0J. 

38. 21^ wrri JTiTOT 

(viii. 22)— This is to be seen in the Gopatha Brahma na ii- 3. 4 
as follows—^ Pt ; 

only, the verb in the Nirukta passage appears in the Brah- 
niana as a participle and vice versa. The idea and the 
words are however quite the same. In the Ait Br. iii. 8 
the passage occurs in exactly the same form as in the 
Nirukta except the word 

39. 3^ qd^- 

(ix. 20) — In Satapaiha Br. vii. 5- 1. 22 we read 
^ ^ etc. 

40. 5)--Not traced- 

41. 5tfeqa.ll, (x. 5)— Identical with 

Tait. Sarii- L 5. I- 1. -"JiqTq Vf^lRT gplife,; says Durga, 
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These are highly suspicious passages. Because when YSska 
quotes from the two Sarhhitas he always says 

and does not at all give the names of them. In the 
case of quotations from Brahmanas, he never mentions 
them by the Sakha to which they belong, but simply in a 
general way, as said above. 

42. 50^: (x* 8)— Not traced 

43. ( xi. 23 ) — Not traced* 

44. m <T%% ( xi- 29 )— 

Durga rightly says thus paraphrasing ^ 

and recognising that this was another way of indicat- 
ing a Brahrnana quotation. Roth has identified the quota- 
tion as from the Ait. Br. vii. 11. It is found also in the 
Sadvirhsa Br. iv- 6. in exactly the same form ; and in the 
Gopatha Brahrnana ii- 1- 10. 

45. 2tt ^ m (xi. 31)— 

Identified by Roth, Ait. Br. vii- 11. This also occurs in 
exactly the same form in Sad. Br. iv, 6 and in Gopatha 
Br. ii- 1. 10. 

46. 51 1 -if qr ^ (xii, 8)- 

For the fable or legend contained in this quotation Roth 
refers to Ait. Br, iv- 7 — 5r3fn%'l 

etc. But in the Kaus. Br. it occurs in a form which is 
more akin to our quotation, than the Ait. Br. 3T^ ^ f 
^ ( xviii. I ). 

47. (xii. 13)— Roth has 
referred to Vaj. Sam. xxiv. I to 40 which is so to say a 
catalogue or collection of the names of beasts. Compare 
also Vaj. Sam. xxii. 59 ; Tait. Sam- v- 5- 22- 1. 

48. ^ (xxi. 13)— Vaj. Sam- 

xxiv. 35. ; Tait. Sam. v. 5- 18- 1 ; Mait. Sam- iii. 14 15 and 
175. 9- 

49. 5{Tr^l5f^:{ieqTf^ ^ ( xii- 14 )-~According 

to Roth this legend is referred to in tlie Sat. Br. But it is 
Kaus. Br. vi. 13 that contains this passage as in tlieNirukta- 
only the wordiflf^j is not in the same sentence — and is evi- 

7 [ Bhandarkar Cora, Vol. ) 
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dently the source of our quotation. The Gopatha Br. also 
has the legend, but not in these words — g: [SRF#: ] 

rTr5[ ^ I M \ 

m( i m ^ {il l. 2)- The same legend 

is found in the wSatapatlm thus — ^ ^n#^TRT 

^Trf^^4 sTRffR'^r 

cTRifiFft t m 

^^(i. 7. 4. 6), 

50, q^iudi ^ (x ii. 41)---Iden- 

titled by Koth, Ait Br, i. 16. In Taifc- Sam. this is found as 
3(1%: v. 7. 26. I, without the words 

51, R i qrqw rw. 5 ^t%g 

qS5 3^^ * ^ ^ m ^ 

^ ^ (xlii- 9)— 

Mait, Sam 1. 11. 5 has it with insignificant verbal changes 
as follows : — no after pg, between and q^, 

forqRi, no after GR, for etc., and 

lastly ^TT ^ ^RTA etc. It is too much to say 

that this may be an inaccurate quotation ; presumably it 
is from another recension. 

52, ^r^jR^(xiii. 10)— 
This is taken from the Kaiis. Br. vi. 12. 

These quotations sliow us that Yaska knew most of 
the“— one is" tempted to say almost all the — Brahmanas* 
His very words {\il 24) point to the 

same fact* More precisely, we can say that be knew the 
two Brahmanas of the Rgveda, viz- the Aitareya and the 
Kausltaki (nos- 4, 46, 49, speak expressly for the latter), the 

Brahmanas wlierO they exist apart from their Bamhitas— -* 

of the Yajurvedavinost probably the Faficavimsa or Tandya 
and tlie Badvinisa. Braliniana of the Samav<3da. and the Go- 
patha Brahmaria of the .Atbarvaveda- Nos- S, 19, and 48 
above specifically point to the Gopatlia Brahmana as 
their source. See also Keith, Veda of Black Yajus School 
Translated, p- clxx, where he makes so much of the non- 
occurrence of the words Yajur va in Ait* Br- h 4, upon 
which Nirukta i 16 appears to be based- The Nirukta 
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indoad agrees with the Gopafcha vii- 6 (see supra) in say- 
lug Rgyajur va abhivadati, but all the Nirukta Mss. do not 
contain the words Yajur vdd The Gopatha no doubt is a 
late Fraliraaria; its style shows it. Its first sentence ^ 
? m reads like the opening of an Upanisad. 

It is, as Keith says, probably of composite redaction But 
that affects rioitber our position nor the date of Yaska^ 
which as unj^ttled as any thmg can be- 

YUska, hiinseif a YaiurvedI, quotes from the various 
Samhitas of that Veda He draws mostly upon Taittirfya 
and Mabtr^yani Samlutas, and pro^umabjy upon the 
Kathaka Saihhita, which unfortunately is not yet ayaiB 
able to scholars in its entirety for verification. It is not 
true to say therefore, as Keith does, that many pamllels 
to the Taittiriya Samhita look like iji^jCurate quotations 
from it Of inaccuracy there can be no question, until we 
prove it by facts and figures. Presumably they are quota- 
tions from other recensions not yet wholly available to us- 
Lastly we have to consider certain passages from the 
third Khanda of the that are identical with some 

passages in the seventh Adhyaya of the Nirukta- The 
passages in question are- J ^ 

.:i>wP4 ,ri'^T 8 f 9 

ia lA .-ri 

T';.:;':: V or ^'e-p’'uu'.is. -with. sligl-t verb')! rdiar^cr •■ p^u^i 

3, f^v/ ' :oo 0.0'^;. h> Nirijktio vlo 1.2- 7'iio order (here Oi 
or^fdh 'sYdsps 

w'srd* ehe order in the above passage is UTqdh .'jhniV) 

^ 'Wir- 1 'hnal: if. -r 

quote the Nirukta passage without further <M-n)n'f:oio--o 

1 My friend Prof. Rajwndd who is editing the Pirykta Yr the 
Anaudashram Series tells ma that ona of hiP best Ms»* orn.ita woia^? 

Yajur vS. 
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because the similarity is too obvious to be specially pointed 
ou t— 

'=tJ3>r+i«fl I 

ftnrait qr^g^wft^ i f?rft i 

4%: t i m g i^ gj^i%f55RcW 

qr 1 vii- 12. spi^fr n?ra?i 

^ f^^%N«i[ai f^w-rgT 


I f44rfl5^ 4»^'*if?t^''i; vii. 13- 

In the Nirakta this derivation of metres belonging to 
different gods (3fl?hfr4ft<^ etc.) is quite in place. But what 
is their place in the Br&hmapa of the Samaveda? As 
the name of the Br&hmana in question shows, it has 
to do with deities of the various songs in that Veda- 
In the beginning of his commentary on that Brahmana 
Sftyana rightly obse.rvas— 

W tprrgsR#!, And at tho end of the first sentence of 
the Brahma^ ^ ^ 

5?[r^ ’ he says ‘ tpr: ’ In the first Khanda, 

the deities of the songs are given ; in the second Khanda 
after describing th6 ^ ooloujm ’ of the various metres, 
their deities ai :0 given- This really ought to close the 
Br&hmana ; but here follows the third Khanda, the greater 
part of which we have quoted above. Here, as usual, 
Sfiyana has his introductory remarks and he almost 
apologetically observes---^ 

now, after having mentioned the 
metres upon which the songs depend he incidentally 
wishes to show their derivation, and begins. The word 
5Rr^?r is important as showing how Sayana has to invent 
an excuse- Derivation is, indeed, not an uncommon 
phenomenon in the Br&hmanas; but it is never indulged 
in for its own sake- We find for instance the names of 
deities, or songs derived, but only as, a corroboration of the 
function or viniyoga that is mentioned- And liowhere do we 
find a continuous string of derivations as in this BrSh* 
mana. Again a Brihmana quoting from another Brahmapa 
for corroboration is a phenomenon that I have not found in 
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the other extant prahmanas- Words like JTffTOL that 
one often meets with in the Ait. Er., for instance^ mean 
something like or etc- They do not 

refer to a BrShmana in the sense of a theological work. 
We have therefore no hesitation in saying that the whole 
of the third Khanda of the Daivata Brahmana is an imita- 
tion of the Nirukta and quite out of place in the Brahmana- 
Some few quotations have necessarily remained un- 
verified, but it is hoped that, as more SamhitS and Brah- 
mana texts are discovered and printed, these may also be 
traced 




SOm AVISTAN TRANSLATIONS 

By J. H, MOULTON 

I have essayed a hard task in trying to put some typi- 
cal Gatha extracts into English verse. But I have 
some hope that they may become a little easier in this 
form. Of Professor Mills’s version (in Sacred Books of the 
East) it has been too truly said that the English needs the 
help of the original to be intelligible. My own prose in 
Hibbert Lectures on “ Early Zoroastrianism ** is I hope less 
difficult, and it embodies Bartholomae’s researches, which 
were not available for my predecessor. But the use of 
rnythm and rime, and a greater freedom in rendering, may 
make the impression of the Hymns a little truer. 

We have to remember that Zarathushtra was not 
writing poetry for poetry’s sake. The verse form was 
mainly intended as a help to memory. If therefore the 
English version has little claim to be poetry, the translator 
may fairly claim that he had no right to put into his 
original v/hat was not there. Only an Edward Fitz-Gerald 
may do that! 

The selection in the first two cases was dictated by 
the striking character of the contents* in which the very 
greatness of the Prophet’s theme lifted his verse into 
poetry. To quote my own words [Early Reiigious Poetry 
of Persia., p, 84 ) — : 

the eso-nieet comi>06«d So holp 

th-:; retain, xhesr oft^ence the xcemory. have? aimojtjt a^f liUle 

‘hay uilo hter-iinrv- av ter which as 

vve paiGfih o" acquicoii i'hG of Latio ' Almo&'P— 

after ah the Pmpbet was m doad’o and ha preached on grest 

thevuen, and spirUeal fervour cae iuako ICerctoro ius, even 

sacii lenfavourabio surroundirgaf’ 

Yasna SI. 1-8 

1. Mindful of a heavenly calling, we 

the words of Truth assert — 
Hard the words, when Falsehood’s followers 
Bight’s domain conspire to hart, 
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Welcome words, when to the Wisest men 

their willing mind convert 

2. Since, for all this truthful teaching, souls 

to higher things are blind. 
Come I to you, good and evil, judge 

by Mazdah’s will assigned. 
Set to order life’s renewal, that the Right 

its way may find, 

3. Tell us, Wisest, let us know it — be the word 

from thine own tongue, 
By thy Fire and by thy Spirit what thou 

dealst to right and wrong, 
What thy true decision tell me — to convert 

mankind I long. 

4. For the prayer to Right and Mazdah, and 

whatever Lords there be, 
Destiny and Duty invoking, Best Thought, 

do thou seek for me 
Heaven’s All Might, for war with Falsehood, 

so to win the victory. 

5. Show me then, O Right, my portion, heaven- 

ordained, that I may know, 
Fixed ray mind and wary ever, though men 

grudge that it be so: 
Tell what shall be, what shall not be; Wisest 
Lord, thy wisdom show. 

6. He that as a man of knowledge hath the skill 

true words to rede. 

Heir of Utmost Good, that redes me Weal 

and Life Indeed, 

His the Wisest Lord’s Dominion, which Good 
* Thought for him shall speed. 

7. His the primal thought, ordaining “ Let the 

blost worlds teem with Light ” 
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His the craftsman hand that stablished. 

Wisest Lord, the heavenly Right- 
Changeless aye Thy Spirit, enriching homes 
for Goodness in the height* 

8. Thee as First, Thee Last — my soul’s grasp 

fastened on the mystery ; 
Father of Good Thought, Thou earnest to the 

seeing of mine eye; 

Author sole of Right, Thou judgest deeds 

of our mortality. 


Yasna 44. 

1. This T ask thee — tell me truly, tell me 

duly, Holy Lord — 

How to worship with a service worthy 

thee, O King adored. 

Teach me, Wise One, as the heavenly may 

the earthly, as to friend 
Friend may speak — so may the kindly Right 
its timely succour bring, 
And with heaven’s Good Thought to reward 
in its gracious power descend. 

2. Tell me duly, tell me truly as I pray, 

O Holy King : 

When the Highest Life is dawning, at thy 

Kingdom’s opening. 

Shall the dooms of heaven’s tribunal give 

to every man his due ? 
Surely he, the holy prophet, to his watchful 

soul doth lay 

All men’s sin, yet ever friendly doth 

the worlds of life renew. 

3. This I ask thee — tell me truly, tell me duly 

as I pray : 

Who the Sire from whose begetting Right 

was on Creation Day? 

^ {Bhan^arkar Com. Toj.j 
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Who their several paths appointed where 

the Sun and Stars should go ? 
By whose power is yon Moon waning, by that 
power once more to wane ? 
These things, Wisest, I am yearning, these 
and more beside, to know. 

4. This I ask thee, Lord of Wisdom—truly 

make the mystery plain : 
Who this world beneath, above us, safe 

from falling did sustain. 
Nether Earth and vault of Heaven? Who 

the Waters hath upborne, 
Who the Plant-world ? Who yoked swiftness 
to the clouds and to the wind, 
Who is he, O Wise Creator, from whose soul 
Good Thought was bbrri ? 

5. Tell me truly as I ask thee — Lord, 

illuminate my mind 2 

Light and Darkness, who hath made them ? 

Who such wondrous skill might find? 
Who the hours of sleep and waking bath 

ordained with wisest skill, 
Dawn of day, and noon's refreshment, and 


the late approach of eve, 
Set to call the man of knowledge bests of 



Boophyte s 'esson, I)r;ngir5g togothor a- BnaxizB.iim of 
characteristic terms, Note how in thc: stanca we have 

all the six leading aJimas (Amesha Spenta), tlie triad ef 
Thought, Word and Deed, and the (Kindly) Spirit. 

Later we have the Ox and the Fire, and the Demon world 
represented by 111 Thought and Falsehood (Ihuj). There 
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is also the technical (and much disputed) word randihyd, 
‘‘the two parties’’, followers respectively of Asha and Druj, 
to whom falls the vanghau vidditi, “partition in good'’, i. e. 
of good and evil severally. 

Yasna 47 

1. By his kind Spirit, by Best Thought and Deed 
And Word, with Right, the Wise Lord gives his meed 
Through Power and Piety — Weal and Life Indeed. 

2. This kindliest Spirit’s Best doth one fulfil 

With tongue by Goodness’ words, with hand by will 
Of Piety’s lore — Mazdah Right’s sire is still. 

3. Blest Father of the Spirit that hath made 
Ijuck-bearing cattle, and their peaceful glade 

By the kind Mother, through the Good thought’s aid. 

4. From this have fallen the lovers of the Lie, 

Not so the Right’s men. Rich or poor, maj^ I 
To these show love, to those show enmity. 

5. Thy promised Best, by this kind Spirit due 
To men of Right — Lord, is*^t tby will a crew 
Of Liars enjoy it. 111 Thought’s comrades true? 

Thruugh this kii^d Spirit, Lord, and by thy 
W itn Righi; and Fiesy, ihcu gR’st both, tlieir 
Sure thus sh.ul tuvn all that the Tmtli desire ^ 

.Lisl come the ibro- specially sacr^-d fomiuim. cf 'Tohicb 
only the third is even partially a “prayer” .in the usual 
sense ; the first tw'o are rather creeds. I have represented 
the translation defended in xny Early Zcyrmstrumisvi, pp. 
160f. and 390. The third, a.s I read it, is a rallying-cry to 
the people. The Ahiiua Vairya is a declaration that Zara- 
thushtra is Teacher in this life, and judge in the Hereafter 
by Asha’s appointment ; he will offer to Mazdah the treasure 
of his faithful people’s merits, which by their outweighing 
the counter-accumulatiou of III Thought will establish the 
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Kingdom, the final victory of Good over Evil. This is dona 
by one whom Mazdah appointed (I take dadat as singular, 
not plural) to be “shepherd” of the faithful “poor.” The 
Ashem Vohu is a concise play on two meanings of dhai he 
who lives in accordance with “Right” gets his “rights” in 
the end. 

Ahuna Vairya 

As here our chosen Master he, 

By Right he there our Judge shall be. 

Life-works that from Good Thought arise 
He offers to the Only Wise, 

To the great Lord his Kingdom sure 
Who made him shepherd of the poor. 

A sent Vohu 

Right is the highest good, and so our rights 
Meet heart’s desire when Right 

has reached its heights. 


Aairydina isyo 

Hither come, dear Brotherhood, 

Come to aid the people’s good, 

Zarathushtra’s faithful men, 

Faithful women, and again 
Goodness’ self. What soul doth light 
On the precious meed of Right, 

(Rise, my prayer, to the Wise Lord), 

Grant him thine own blest Reward. 

By way of foil, I append a translation from the Later 
Avesta, a very much easier matter. I have translated a 
good many more striking passages in Early Religious Poetry ^ 
chap, ix, I now select the first part of the Horn Yasht 
( Ys. 9. 1-15 ), the verse of which is preserved throughout, 
though very haltingly in the last section, where the subject 
changes from Aryan folklore to Magian ritual : probably 
this is connected with later date, and a period when the 
language was archaic and the prosody largely lost. I have 
jlot attempted to mend the metre there, but in the earlier 
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cantos I have sometimes struck out apparent glosses, bo as 
to make the lines scan. 

To Haoma ( Ys. 9 ) 

1. At the hour of due libation, 

Haoma came to Zarathushti^a, 

Busily the fire attending, 

While the holy Hymns he chanted. 

Of him then asked Zarathushtra : 

“Who art thou, O man ? for never, 

Never in the world of matter, 

Or in that self-dowered existence, 

Deathless, sunny, saw I fairer. “ 

2. Then to me he made an answer, 

Haoma, holy, death-averter : 

“Zarathushtra, I am Haoma, 

Haoma, holy, death-averter. 

Call me to thee, O Spitama, 

Press me, ready for the drinking ; 

Praise me, with what praise the Saviours 
Of the coming age shall utter.* 

3. Then made answer Zarathushtra : * 

“What man first, O glorious Haoma, 

Pressed thee for the world material ? 

What the boon by him achieved ? 

What the guerdon that befel him ? 

4. Then to me he made an'^answer, 

Haoma, holy, death-averter: 

“ ’Twas Vivahvant, first of mortals. 

This the boon by him achieved, 

This the guerdon that befel him : 

To him was a son begotten, 

Yima of fair flocks, all-shining. 

Never mortal born had glory 
Like to his, whose face was suiilighh 
For he made through his dominion, 
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Men and cattle all unfading. 

Plants and waters drought-defying, 

Food to eat imperishable. 

5. Ip swift Yima’s great dominion 
Neither winter was nor summer. 

Neither age nor death befel them. 

Neither sickness (?) demon-given. 

Fifteen years in age — so seemed it — 

Son and father walked together.^ 

While he reigned* of fair flocks shepherd, 
Son of Vivahvant, great Yiina.” 

and 7 — 3 and 4. Alhwya was the second.] 

To him was a son be^gotten 
Of a noble house, Thraetaona. 

8. He the Serpent slew, Dahaka, 
Triple-jawed and triple-headed, 

Six-eyed, thousand-powered in mischief, 
Falsehood-demon very mighty. 

False, a pest to all creation. 

Him the mightiest fiend of falsehood 
Angra Mainyuks self had fasliioned, 

To material creation 

Foe, for deatli of Aslia’s creatij »'es. 

and 10 ^ 3 and 4. | 

l(v. Thrita was the third to press 
Thrita, strongest of the 8ann:is. 

This the bo<.>n by him achieved, 

' r h i s 1 1 > e g u e r ri <: > n t h a t b e f • h. i xw : 

■'fu iilm were two sons begotten, 
IFrvakshaya, Keresaspa— ^ 

One a J udge, just dooms to issrm, 

But the other, wonder-work ei% 
Curly-headed, young, club-bearer, 

li„ He that smote the Hop^ied Serpent, 

Horse and man alike engulfing, 
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Belching poison, yellow-sickliejl : 

Flowed the yellow poison o’er him, 

Fathom deep, a flood of mischief 
On his back did Keres^pa 
Boil him flesh in iron caldron 
At the noon-day hour of eating. 

Then the ill beast, scorchod and sweitering, 

Shot away beneath the caldron, 

Spilled away the seething water. 

Headlong fled away affrighted 
Manly-minded Keresaspa. 

1 12 and 13 3 and 4 ] 

Pourushaspa fourth of mortals 
Pressed me for the world material. 

This the boon by him achieved, 

This the guerdon that befel him, 

That to him wert thou begotten, 

Even thou, 0 Zarathushtra, 

Of the house of Pourushaspa, 

Foe to fiend.s, the Good Law’s champion. 

14. Famous thou in Aryan country, 

First of men, O Zarathushtra, 

First to chant Aha/ca Vairyci ^ 

Four times, with the orderx'd paiiBcs, 

Stressed the second half in utterance. 

15, All die demons, Zarathushtra, 

Thou bast driven in ea.rtn to hide them : 

Erstwhile bold, in guise of mortals, 

Bound about ihis earth they wandered. 

Tlmu the strongest, thou most vigorous. 

Thou the keenest, tlsou the swdi'test, 

Thou the mightiest victor ev^m 
Idiatddie spirits Twain have fasiuoned 

Oni? Of two notes may be appended on the does markea 
2. Aparacit is a g!o*i<s, due to igaorance that Sao^yonto fa a !uiur(^ 

and do«s nqt need the adjective 
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3. N.'>mh HaomTii is extra metrum^ if not to be simply orolttod. 

5. Katara:^cit is a gloss, which adds nothing to the sense, 

10. Since there is no reason why the formula should be always 
identical, we may drop aUvaiByai gaedyai this time, and so restore the 
metre. 

14. Since the Ahuna Vairya is essentially a declaration of spiritual 
allegiance to Zarathushtra as “shepherd ot the poor," there is consider- 
able naivete in the great discovery here assigned him. It is perhapn 
contributory evidence for a thesis otherwise probable, that when the 
Yasht was composed the formula was already unintelligible. 



HONAS IN AVESTA AND PAHLAVI 


By J. J. modi 

npHE writer of the article on the Huns in the Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica* says that the authentic history of 
the Huns in Europe practically begins about the year A. D. 
372, when Balamir or Balambir led a westward movement 
from their settlements in the steppes on the north of the 
Caspian sea. A side issue of this movement was the down- 
fall of the Gupta dynasty in India, regarding which Mr. 
Vincent Smith^ in his History of India says — ’ 

The Golden ago of the Guptas comprised a period of a century 
and a quarter ( A. I), 330-455). covered by three reigns of except* 
ional length. The death of Kumaragupta I, which can be fixed 
definitely as having occurred early in 455, marks the beginning of 

the decline and fall of the empire When Skandagupta ( 455- 

480 A. D, ) came to the throne, in the spring of 455, he encountered 
a sea of troubles. The Fusyamitra danger liad been averted, but 
one more formidable closely followed it — an irruption of the savage 
Huns, who h:id poured down from the steppes of Central Asia 
rough the north-western passes, and carried devastation over 
the smiling plains and crowded cities of India. Skandagupta, who 
probably was a man of mature years and ripe experience, proved 
equal to the need, and inllicted upon the barbarians a defeat so 
decisive that India v/as saved for a time. 

The stone pillar inscription of Skandagupta takes 

a note of this victory over the Huns.‘^ 

Then there were fresh inroads between A.D. 465 and 470, 
Sk tridagupta was succeeded on the throne by his son 
Fu ragupta (480-485), who was succeeded by his son Nar- 
simhagnpta Baiaditya, In or about 484, there were other 
stronger and further inroads of the Huns under their king 
Toramana, who had established himself in Malwa (500 to 

i Ed. Vol. XIL p. 381. 2 Third Edition (1914) pp. 308 IT. 

3 A village in the Bayyldpur Tahsil of the Ghazipur district in the 
X. W Frovinces. 

4 Corpus Tnscriptionura Indicaruni, Vol. Ill, Inscriptions of the 
Early Gupta kings and their successors, by John Faithful Fleet, (1888), 
In^ription No. 13, Plate Vtl, pp. 52-56. 

9 [Bhandarkar Com. Vol.] 
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510). This Toramfina .was succeeded by Mihiragula or 
Mihfrkula. 

The above-mentioned Baladitya was the king of Maga- 
dha at this time and Yasodharman (Vikramaditya) was 
the ruler of MalwS in Central India. Eound the names of 
these two kings there rages a conflict of opinions among 
scholars, as to which of these two Rajas, defeated Mihir- 
kula and put an end to the Huna supremacy in India. 
Dr. Rudolf Hoernle* says it was Yasodharman. He rests 
for his authority on epigraphicai, numismatic, and literary 
evidence, of which. the first is the most important. The 
inscriptions of Yasodharman on his two rana-stambhas or 
“Columns of Victory in War,*' commemorate this victory.^ 
The second column, which is much mutilated, is, as it 
were, a duplicate. vMr. Vincent Smith, ^ on the other hand, 
advocates, that it was Baladitya who defeated the Huna 
king. He rests for his authority on the statement of the 
Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang^ who represents Baladitya 
as defeating Mihirkula. 

This question has been also indirectly touched by 
Professor K. B. Pathak® and Babu Manmohan Chakravarti.*^ 
In the solution of this question, the Persian history of the 
Sassanian times has also been appealed to. I do not wish 
to enter into the controversy, bat simply say that, on 
weighing the arguments on both sides, I am inclined to 
believe that the credit of the defeat of the Huns belongs to 
Yasodharman. The authority of the Chinese traveller is 
second-hand and late. His statement that Mihirkula, the 
Huna king who is the hero of this controversy, lived ‘some 
centuries ago*^ should make one pause before taking him 

1 Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, pp. 88-144. 

2 Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, No. 33 and 34, pp. 142-50. 

3 History ot India, 3rd edition (1914) pp. 318-21. 

4 Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of the Western World, by Samuel Beal 
Vol. I, (1884) pp. 165-71. 

5 Journal, B. B. R. A. Society, Vol. XIX, pp. 35-43. 

6 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1903, pp. 183-86. 

7 Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. I, p. 169, 
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as an authority. By that statement, he carries the date 
of Baladitya also ‘some centuries ago,’ which is against 
chronological facts. Thus, the authority of a pilgrim- 
traveller wha speaks in later times, and that on second-hand 
hearsay information, and whose statement on the fact of the 
date of a king is incorrect, must be set aside, when placed 
by the side of the contemporary evidence of the inscrip- 
tions of the king who claims the victory. If Yasodharman 
had not been the real victor, he vmuld not have dared to 
get that inscription put up. He ran the risk of being taken 
for a braggart or a boaster by his contemporaries, — princes 
and peasants alike. The court-poet, while preparing the 
inscription verses, may praise the king and oven make a 
god of him if he liked, but he would not dare, and his royal 
patron himself would not allow him to dare, to attribute 
to the king, in the inscription, a feat or a deed which the 
king did not do. Exaggeration in praise is one thing but 
a false statement is another thing. The latter would lower 
the king in the esteem of his people who knew all the con- 
temporary events. 

The above Hun kings, Toramana and Mihlrkula, 
speak of themselves on their coins, as “Shahi” kings. Wo 
learn from Firdousi, that the king of the TTaetalite Huns, 
who helped Firuz, was spoken of as the Shah of Haital.* 
He is also spoken of as the Chagani Shahi.^ So, I think, 
the. term ‘‘Shahi,” used by the Hun kings of India, refers 
to the title which they had assumed, and that the Huns 
who settled in India were of the same tribe as those who 
invaded Persia. 

Though the above historical references and the epi- 
graphical evidence speak of the inroads of the Huns in the 
5th and 6th centuries after Christ, looking to the history 
of this great nation of the Huns, who had a running his- 
tory of about 2000 years, it appears, that there were in- 
roads of these people in times much anterior to these later 
times of the Guptas. According to M. Deguignes the his- 

1 Mecan's Calcutta edition of the Shah-narueh, VoL lib P» 1589, 

■ 2 Ibid. 
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tory of the Huns is the history “of a nation almost ignored 
which Established at different times powerful monarchies 
in Asia, Europe and Africa. The Huns, who, later, bore 
the name of ‘Turks’, natives of a country situated in the 
North of China, between the rivers Irtush and Amur, made 
themselves, by degrees, masters of the whole of the great 
Tartary. Since 200 B. C. several royal families have suc- 
cessively reigned in their vast countries. They had em- 
pires more extensive than that of Rome, some illustrious 
emperors, some legislators and conquerors, who have given 
rise to considerable evolutions.”* The Huns in their long 
history of about 2000 years, and in their distant marches of 
more than 2000 milcvS, one way or another in the East or 
in the West, in the North or in the South, were known 
under a dozen different names at different times and 
different places. 

The history of Persia, the history which one may per- 
haps like to call comparatively the prc-historic history of 
Persia, points to the existence of the Huns centuries before 
Christ. The Avesta writings clearly show this. These 
writings show that the name of the Huns, by which these 
people are known, is a very old name of times long ante- 
rior to Christ; and this further confirms the views of M. 
Deguignes in the matter. 

The Huns are spoken of in the Avesta as the Hanus, 
We find the following references to them. 

L We read thus in the Aban Yasht — 

(53) Tarn Yazata takhmo Tuso rathaestaro baresae- 
su paiti aspanam zavare jaidhyanto hitaEibyo drava- 
tatem tanubyo pouru-spakhsUm tbisayantam paiti-jaitim 
dusmainyavanarh hathranivaitlm hamercthenaih aurva- 
thanam tbisyantam. (54) Aat him jaidhyat avat aiya- 
pteam dazdi me vanguhi seviste Ardvlsura anahite yat 
bavani aiwi-vanyau aurva Huiiavd vaeskaya upa dvarem 

1 I give my own translation from “ Hlsto'n General© des Huns, des 
Turcs, des Moguls, et des autres Tartares, occidentauz etc., avant et 
depuis Jesua Christ jusqu'^k present,*' par M. Deguignes (1756), Tome I, 
Parti® I, Preface, p. V. 
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khsathrosaokem apanotemern kanghaya berezantya asa- 
vanaya yatha azem nijanani Tuiryanarh dakhyunarh pan- 
casagnai satagn^isca satagnai hazangragn^isca hazangra- 
gnai baevaregnaisca baevaregnS-i ahankhstagnaisca. (55) 
Dathat ahmai tat avat ayaptera Ardvisura anahita 
hadha zaotbro barai aredrai yazemnai jaidhyantai dathris 
ayaptem. 

Translatimi: — (53) The brave warrior Tusa invoked 
her (Ardvisura) riding on horse-back and praying for 
strength to his horses, strength to [his own] body, great 
watchfulness over those who annoyed him, power to strike 
his enemies, power to run down his foes, adversaries and 
annoyers. (54) Then he asked of her: O good beneficien 
holy Ardvisura! give me this gift, that I may be the over 
comer of the brave Hinrun of Vaekika’ at the gate of tb 
lofty [fort of] Khsathrosaoka of the high and holy Kanga’ 
[and] that I may kill the fifties and the hundreds, th^ 
hundreds and the thousands, the thousands and the ten 
thousands [and] the [en-thousands and the innumerables ' 
[the people of] the country of Turan. (55) Holy Ardvlsu. 
granted the desire of him who carried offerings, gave gifit 
made invocations [and] sought the fulfilment of desires. 

n. We further read in the Aban Yasht : 

(57) Tam yazenta aurva Ihinavo Vaeskaya upa dvarc 
khsathro-saokem apanotemern Kanghaya berezan ( y a asa v. 
naya satee aspauarh arsnaih hazangre gavarn baevare anr 
mayanaih. (58) Aat him jaidhycn avat syaptem daz 
no vanguhi sevistS Ardvisura anab.ite ya.t bavama aiv 
vanyau takhmem Tusem ratha^slarem yatha vaern ni] 
nama airyanam dakhyunam pancasagnai salagnais^ 
satagnai hazangragnS^isca hazangra^nAi baevaregnais 

1 Dr* West is wrong \n translating Vaeskaya" as : 

“Hinius in Vaeska " and thus taking Vaoaka to !>e tho of a 

(Legends relating to Keresasp, FaLlsvi B, Ih xv: 

p, 371, n. 4). 

2 Firdonsi places the fortress of K;u; ; av .g 

distance from China. Ma^oudi (IL p* loL cli. 21) also ylacot c' yK.v 
der) in China. 
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baSvaregnai ahankhstagnaisca* (59) Noit a^ibyascit dathat 
tat avat ayaptem Ardvisura anahita, 

Translation: — (57) The brave of Vaesaka in- 

voked her (Ardvisura) at the gate of the lofty [fort of] 
Khsathrosaoka of the high and holy Kanga, with one hun- 
dred horses, one thousand oxen, [and] ten thousand lambs. 
(58) Then [thus invoking] they asked of her: “0 good 
beneBcient holy Ardvisura! give us this gift; that we may 
be the overcomers of the brave warrior Tusa [and] that wc 
may kill the fifties and the hundreds, the hundreds and the 
thousands, the thousands and the ten-thousands, [and] the 
ten-thousands and the innumerables of [the people of] the 
country of Iran.” (59) Holy Ardvisura did not grant this 
giff to them. 

We gather the following facts from the above passages 
of the Aban Yasht on the Hunus : (1) Vaesaka was one of 
the brave leaders, or rather the family of the leaders, of 
the Hunus. This Vaesaka of the Avesta seems to be the 
same as Visak of the Pahlavi Bundehesh (chap, xxxi, 
16, 17 ),* one of the ancestors of the Turanians, an uncle of 
Afrasiab^ and the father of Piran, the Turanian Nestor. 
He is the Viseh of Firdousi’s Shah-nameh. (2) An Iranian 
hero Tusa* was a great enemy, or rather Tusa’s family and 
descendants were great enemies of Vaesaka or of Vaesaka’s 
family and descendants. We learn from Pirdousi,the special 
reason why these two families were so very hostile. In 
the war between the Iranian Naodar the father of Tusa, 
and the Turanian Afrasiab the nephew of Viseh, Barm&n, 

1 Vide ruy Bundehesh p. 169. 

2 Accord ing to M. Gabriel Bonvalot, travellers are, even now, 

shown at Samarkand, a place known as that of the Cemetry of Aprosiab 
(Afrasiab). The present ruins of Samarkand include the ruins of AfrSsiSb 
and are known as the city of AfrasiSb (Through the Heart of Asia by 
M, Gabriel Bonvafot, translated from the French by Pitman, Vol. 11, 
pp. 7 and 31). For further particulars about him, vide ray Dictionary of 
Avesta Proper Karnes, p. 130. Vide TSrikh-i- Rashid by Elias, 

pp. 286-7. 

3 It |0 this Tub that Is said to have been the founder of the city of 

Trtm -nijifte of the great Firdoosi TousL 
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a son of Viseh was killed. Naodar was killed byvAfr&siab 
in revenge.' (3) The head*Kiuarters of this Hun hero Va^ 
saka and his tribe was, at that time, at a plao^ #oalled 
Kanga, somewhere in Central Asia. It is the Kangdez, i. e. 
the Fortress of Kang of the Shah-nameh. (4) The time of 
this war between the Iranian Tus and the Turanian Hun 
Va^saka or Visa, was long anterior to that of king 
Vistasp, who, according to later Pahlavi writers, lived, at 
least, about seven centuries before Christ. Thus, we see 
from the Avesta, that the Hunus or the Huns appear first 
iii history as fighting with the Iranians long before the 
7th century before Christ- 

Ill. The next reference to the Hunas in the Avesta is 
in the Meher Yasht (x- 113) where we read as follows — 

Tat no jamyat avangh§ Mithra Ahura berezanta yat 
berezembarat astra vacim aspanarhca srifa khsufsSn astrSu 
kahyan jy^u nivaithyah tigraungho astayo tadha Hunavo 
gouru-zaothranllih jata paithyaunti fra-varesa. 

Translation : — May the great Mithra and Ahura come 
to our help there where the weapons of war jingle (lit. raise 
loud noise), the hoofs of horses rattle, the daggers clink, 
[and] bows shoot forth sharp arrows. There [by the arrival 
of Mithra and Ahura for assistance] (ho the mala- 

fide offerers of sacrifices, go about smitten and with dis- 
hevelled hair. 

The word Iliinn in the Avesta also means a son. It is 
used for bad or wicked sons. It is the Sanskrit sTnnt, Eng. 
son. So, Darmesteter, Kavasji E. Kanga, Harlez, Spiegel 
and others take the word here as a common noun in the 
sense of ‘sons’ or ‘descendants.’ But, I think, there is 
here a clear reference to the battles with the IlNniis or 
Huns. 

In the present passage there is an invocation to Mithra 
and Ahura for help in the battle field, .^o that, with their 
help, certain persons may be smitten. These persons, all the 
translators take to be the descendants or sons {liunu) of some 
evil-minded persons. I would ask: Why are Mithra and 


1 Le Livr© de» Rois, par M* Mohl Vol. I, p. 422, 
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Ahura invoked for smiting the children of the evil-doers 
and not the evil-doers themselves? One cannot admit the 
justice of such an invocation. So^ 1 submit that it is clear 
that it is the evib doers themselves, the Hunus, against 
whom the invocation is made. We are not in a sure and 
certain position to determine the time of this reference to 
the Huns. 

IV. We read as follows in the Jamyad Yasht about a 
great Iranian hero Keresasp — 

41. Yo janat Hunavo yat pathanya nava Hunavas- 
ca Nivikahe Hunavo s ca Dastayanois. 

Translation : — Who (Karesaspa) the Ilunus, the 

nine highway men, the Hunus of the Nivika, the Hunus of 
the Dastaya tribe. 

Other translators like Kanga, ^rmesteter, Spiegel, 
have taken the word Hunu, which occurs thrice in thiKS 
passage, as a common noun for ‘sons or descendants,’ 
West' and Harlez have taken the word in its first place, 
as a proper noun for the Hunus, nud in the next two 
places, for common nouns. I thirty tliat it is a proper 
noun in all the three places and iciero to a fight with the 
Jhinus. 

Harlez gives the followiiur > over the word ITunus: 
“Personages legendaires Incoujvu. J^jos li^endes rccueiilies 
dans ies Shahnameh parlent aussi de brigands tues par dcs 
heros et de brigands an noin bre de cinq ou sept.”^ 

Harlez supposes this name to be legendary, hut it 
seems to be a reference to the Huns. The time of this 
reference seems to be well-nigh the same as, or oven a 
little anterior to, that referred to in the Abari Yasht. The 
Haoma Yasht (Yapna IX 6-13) places Keresasp’s time 
long before Zoroaster. The Aban Yasht (Yt V, 37) places 
his time somewhat before that of Afrasiab, the nephew of 
the Vaesaka or Visa above referred to. The Ram Yasht 
(Yt. XV, 27) also places him before Zoroaster. 

1 Legends relating to Keresasp, Pablavi Texts Fart II, S, B. 
Vol. XVIII, p. 370. 

Z Le Zend Avesta, p. 546, n. 5, 
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Keresasp was a great Iranian hero who is more than once 
referred to in the Avesta. Some ofhLs exploits are referred to 
in the Zamyad Yasht. One of these exploits was, as said 
above, thatof smiting the Hunus. It seems that these exploits 
were described at some length in the Sudgar Nask, one of 
the lost books out of the twenty-one books of the Avesta 
that are believed to have been extant at one time. Though 
almost all the Nasks have been lost, we know from the 
ninth book of the Dinkard what their contents were. 
Similarly, we find therein, in brief, the contents of the 
Sudgar Nask.* In the contents of the fourteenth Fargard 
Ad-fravakhsya we find the exploits of Keresasp. Therein, 
we find that the above-mentioned exploit with the Iluns, 
referred to in the Zamyad Yasht, is described thus — 

“When the Vesko progeny who (were descendants) of 
Nivik [and] Dastanik [were] slain by hirn.”^ 

Here in the Pahlavi passage, we do not find the word 
Hunu repeated as in the Zamyad Yasht with the two proper 
names Nivlka and Dastayana, i. e. the word for ‘son, ' as 
understood by the different translators, has not been given. 
Dr. West has himself added the word ‘descendants’ 
This fact seems to me to show that the word Tlami in 
the Zamyad Yasht is used as a proper noun for the ITu.nus 
or Huns in all the throe places and not as a common noun 
in the sense of ‘ sons. ’ 

The Pahlavi legend is also preserved in the Pahlavi 
Eivayet accompanying the Dadistan-i-Dini.*^ Therein, 

1 For the Pahlavi Text, vide Dinkard complied by Mr. D. M. Madon, 
Vol. II, pp. 802-803 and West's .Dinkard (S. B. E. XXXVII, Pahlavi 
Texts Pt. IV, pp. 197-99) Bk. IX, Cb. XV. Vide also West's legend re- 
lating to Keresasp in the S. B. E. Vol. XVIII (Pahlavi Texts, Ft. II, 
pp. 370-72). For the Persian rendering of the legend, vide the Saddar 
Bundehesh (Chap. XX, pp. 86-92), edited by Ervad Bomanji N. Dliabhar. 
For the translation of this Persian legend, vide Ervad Edalji Kersa.spji 
Antia's Paper “The Legend of Keresasp," in the Spiegel Memorial 
Volume edited by me (pp. 93-98). 

2 West S. B. E. XXXVII p. 198, XVIII, p. 372. 

3 For the Text of this, vide “The Pahlavi Rivayet accompanying 
the Dadist5n-i-Dinik, " edited by Ervad Bomanji N. Dhabhar (1913) 
pp. 65 to 74, No. XVII. 
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where the particular exploit of Kerasasp in connection 
with the Harms mentioned in the above passage of the 
Zamyad Yasht is referred to, we do not find the name 
Hanu but we find that the persons whom Kerpsasp 
smote are spoken of only as niQddr^ i.e. highway men, 
which is a Pahlavi equivalent of the Avesta *Pathan/ 

In the Persian Legend of Keresasp, which is the ren- 
dering of the above Pahlavi Revayats, we find the word 
rah-dUr which is the same as Pahlavi ruQddr. 

These Pahlavi and Persian renderings of the original 
exploit show, that the Hunus or Huns, with whom Keresasp 
fought, were by profession, as it were, highway men. The 
Avesta Zamyad Yasht, gives the number of their leaders 
as nine {nant). The Pahlavi Revayat gives no number. 
But the Persian Revayat has reduced the number to seven. 

Now, what was the time of this fight of the Iranians 
with the Huns referred to in the Zamyad Yasht? From 
the fact that this war or battle was led by Keresasp, we 
may properly conclude that it referred to times long ante- 
rior to king Vistasp and Zoroaster, i. e. long anterior to 
at least about B. C, 700. 

V. The next references to the Huns are in the Farvardin 
(xiii. 100) and Zamyad (xix 86) Yashts, where we read 
thus about king Vistasp (Gustasp) — 

Yo him stataih liitam haitim uzvazat haca Huna- 
iioyZ). 

Translation : — Who (King Vistasp) separated it ( i. e. 
the Zoroastrian religion referred to in the preceding para), 
strong holy-existing from [the influence of) the Hunus. 

Darmesteter, Spiegel, Harlez and Haug very properly 
take the word Hunv in this passage for a proper noun, but 
Kanga takes it for a common nonn. 

In the Farvardin and Zamyad Yashts, king Vistasp 
or Gustasp, the patron of Zoroaster aiid of the Zoroastrian 
religion, is spoken of, as said above, as separating the re- 
ligion of Iran from the influence of the Hunus. In the Go3 
1 Ibid p. 69, u 7. 
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Yasht^ Vistasp prays for overcoming eight foreign kings or 
chiefs. Among them, one is Khyaona Arcjataspa, who is 
spoken of in the Pahlavi Aiyadgar-i-Zariran ( Memoirs of 
Zarir) as Arjasp-i-Khyonan Khudai', i.e. Arjasp the king of 
the Khyaonas. We find a similar prayer in the Asisvang 
Yasht.^ Vistjsp had to fight three wars with this Turanian 
king Arjasp. Firdousi refers to these at some l(3ngth. The 
wars were due to the appearance of Zoroaster as a prophet 
in the court of Vistasp. . According to Firdousi, Zoroaster 
advised his royal patron to free himself from the yoke and 
influence of this Turanian king, ^o, taking the above 
passage of the Farvardin Yasht in connection with the 
passage of the Gos Yasht above referred to and with the 
Pahlavi writing of the Aiyadgar^ it seems that Arjasp the 
Turanian with whom Vistasp fought, and his tribesmen 
the Khyaonas, were all Huns. 

From the passages of the Yashts, at least of the Far- 
vardin and Zamyad Yashts, we find that the Hunus or 
Huns lived in the time of king Vistasp and Zoroaster, 
which, if not anterior to, was at least not later than, that 
of the 7th century before Christ. 

These Hunus seem to have belonged to the same group 
of hostile tribes to which the Varedhakas and the Khyao- 
nas belonged. King Vistasp, the patron king of Zoroaster, 
who is represented as opposing the HunuSy^ also repre- 
sented as opposing the Varedhakas* and the Khyaonas. 

According to Darmesteter, the Varedhakas referred 
to in the Avesta as a hostile tribe like the Hunus, may 
be the later Vertae. Similarly the Khyaonas were the 
Chionitae. They lived somewhere on the western coast of 
the Caspian.^ 

1 Yt. IX, 31, 32. 

2 Vide my “Aiy5dgSr-i-Zarir2n, ShatrJJiha-i-Airan and Afdiya vA 
Sahigiya-i-Seistan" (1899) p. 5. 

3 Yt. XVII, 49-50. • 4 Farvardin Yasht 100. 

5 Gosh Yasht, 31; Asisavang Yasht 51. 

6 Ibid and Zatoyad Yasht 87. 

7 Dameitoter, 8. B. E. Vol. XXIII, p. 117 n. 6^ Yasht IX, 100 n. 
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From this rather long examination of the Avesta 
passages we find that the Hunus were known in Persia as 
a wandering and pillaging nation or tribe before the 7th 
century of the Christian era. 

Among the several passages of the Avesta which we 
have examined we find that there is some difference about 
the meaning of the word Hiinu in some passages. But 
there are some for which there is no difference, especially 
the passages referred to in the Aban Yasht and which re- 
ferred to the war between the Iranians of Tusa and the 
Hunus of the Turanian Va6saka. 

The early Hffn'i?, i, e. the Huns of the times of the 
Avesta, seem to have professed well-nigh the same religion 
as that of the early Iranians, We see this from the cere- 
monial form of their prayers, referred to in the Aban 
Yasht ( Yt. V- 53, 58). We see, from the passages of this 
Yasht given above, that both the Iranian Tusa and the 
Hunus of Yaesaka invoke Ardvlsura with the same cere- 
monial offering. They both offer 100 horses, 1000 oxen 
and 10000 lambs. Secondly, we learn from the Pah lav i 
Aiyadgar-i-Zarirari that A rjasp raised a war against 
Vistasp because rbc latter acknowledged the new religion 
of Zoroaster. Why should he have done so had they professed 
different religions? Though hostile and though differing in 
the details of their be! ief, they socm to liavo followed a com- 
mon religion, a religion the main elements of which were the 
same. Had it not been so, there was no special reason for 
Arjasp to declare war for the sake of religion. We read in 
the Pahlavi Aryadgar : “ Arjasp, the king of the Khyaonas, 
had the startling news that king Vistasp had, with his 
sons, brothers and family, chiefs and equals, accepted from 
Oharmazd this holy religion of the Mazdayasnans. There- 
by he was much distressed.”^ Further on, wo read the fol- 
lowing message of Arjasp to Vistasp: T have hoard that 
Your Majesty has accepted from Oharmazd the pure Maz- 
dayasnan religion. If you will not thiuk of it, great harm 
and unhappiness may result to us from that (religion). But 


1 Vide my Aryadgar-bZarirSn etc. p. 3. 
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if it please Your Majesty, and you give up this pure reli- 
gion, and be of the same religion with us, then we will pay 
homage to you as a king/’* These passages show that 
Arj^sp resents Vistasp’s forsaking the common ancestral 
religion and adopting the new Mazdayasnan one of Zoroas- 
ter. ^.gain, according to the Iranian tradition, recorded in 
the Pahlavi Bundehesh, the Iranians and the Turanians 
at first belonged to the same group. They had a common 
ancestor. This fact also shows that they had well-nigh 
the same religion. We find from the above passages of 
the Farvardin (100) and the Zamyad (86) Yashts that 
with the help of king Gustasp, Zoroaster separated the 
good elcmen ts from the bad ones, and rejecting the latter 
purified the old religion- That was his great work of re- 
form- Firdousi ( Calcutta ed- III- p- 1548) represents even 
the later Huns as praying in fire-temples with hUz and 
barsatu^ the sacred requisites of Zoroastrian worship. 
According to Firdousi, king Bchramgorc sent the queen 
of the Khokan of the Hunnic Turks to t))e fire-temple of 
Azor Goushasp as a state prisoner to serve there- 

We also learn from Indian history based on epigraphi- 
cal, numismatic, and literary materials that Mihlrakula was 
a foreign Hun king whom the Indian king Yasodharman, 
or as said by Mr. Vincent Smith, both Yasodharnian and 
Baiaditya combined, defeated. Rajatarangipj,' (ho history 
of Kasniir by Kalhana, refers to this Mibirakuia at some 
length. We learn the following facts from this work about 
Mibirakuia. (1) He founded the temple of Mihiresvara 
and the city of Mihirapura. (2) Ho allowed the Gandliari 
Brahmans, alow race, to seize upon the endownients of the 
more respectable orders of the Hindu priesthood. (5) These 
Gandhari Brahmans of Mibirakuia had the custom of the 

1 Ibid p, 5, 

2 Bk, I, stanzas 306 et seq., Troyer’s French Translation of 1840, 
Vol. I, pp. 33 et Beq. Vide also Sir Aurel Stein's Text and Translation 
and Wilson’s ISssay on the Hindu History of Kasrair in the Asiatick 
EesearcheSf Volume V (pp. l-H), n* 23% 
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next-of-kin marriages among them.' (4) A number of flesh- 
devouring birds followed the army of this king.^ 

The very name Mihirakiila is, as said by Dr. Steim 
Iranian. The names of the temple and city founded by 
him are Iranian. The marriage custom attributed to him 
is the matriarchal custom alleged to be tribal with some Per- 
sian people.^ The reference to the flesh-eating birds points 
to the Iranian custom of the disposal of the dead. All these 
facts and references point to an inference that the religion 
of this Hun king, Mihirakiila, had many elements which 
were common to the religion of the early Iranians. 

According to the Iranians of the Avestic^ times, the 
people of the then known world were divided into five 
groups: (1) the Airyas, (2) the Turyas, (3) the Sarimyas 
or the people who dwelt in Syria, (4) the Saini, or the 
Chinese and (5) the Dahae. Of these five stocks, the first 
three are traced from the three sons of king Faridun, 
the Thraetaona of the Avesta. These three sons were 
Salam, Tur and Irach. From Salam descended the stock 
of the Sarimyas, from Tur that of the Turanians and 
from Irach that of the Iranians. Vistasp came from the 
stock of Irach and ArjSsp from that of Tur. 

Vaesaka, the typical Huna or Hun, and Tusa, the 
typical Iranian, descended, according to the Pahlavi Bun- 
dehesh, from a common ancestor. The following geneo- 
logical tree, prepared from the account of the Bimdehesh, 
gives their descent from Gayomard, supposed to be the 

1 The Btanza referrieg to this custom is omitted in Dr. Stein's Text 
but IB tound in Troyer's Text, p, 38. Dr. Stein refers to this omission in 
the foot-note. As to Mihirkula, Dr. Stein also thinks that th© name is 
Iranian. 

2 Haj,, stan^ia i. 21)1. 

3 For this custom see a Paper on “ ^.v.yal Marriages and Matrl- 
lineal Descent” by Miss Margaret Murray (Journal of the Anthropolo- 
gical Institute of England, July~Deceraber 1915.) 


4 Farvardin Yasht, Yt. XIII, 144 
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first king of the countries, of which Airy ana Vaeja or Iran 
formed a part 

Gayomard 

1 

Masya 
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8Tyamak 

I 

FravBk 



Zadaan or Zaesam, des- Frazuaag 

c ended from 
a line of an- 
cestors 
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Zadfian or Zeasam, des- Frazu^ag 
cended from 
a line of an- 
cestors 


I I Bitarg 

Visak Pasang | 

*1 Thritak 

Afrasiab | 

But era k 

I 

Mamak Sozak 

i 

ManoBh Kharnak 

I 

Maiiosh Kharnar 

I 

Minocher 

j 

Nodar 

I 

Tus 



f HE EARLY HISTORY OF THE INDO-IRANIANS 


By a. BERRIEDALii. 

|1' IS a curious charactoristic of all the peoples of Indo- 
^ European speech that they shouid have failed In the 
early d.ays oi their developineut to fashion for Ihemseives 
a scriptj and that they should have owed their alphabets to 
the invention of other?;. Moreover even when they came 
into coidact with peoples who used writing, they showed 
a disinclination to avail themselves of the discovery: this 
is clo.'i: not only in Iran and India, but beyond all in 
(iriv-cc where vve now know^ there existed linear scripts 
not 1 i yt than 1800 B. c., but of these the invading Greeks^ 
Ioiilan;:^, Achaiajis, and Dorians made, it would seem, no 
use whatever, leaving to Phoenicia the honour of briEgdug 
into M.sc the script from which is derived the writing of 
iJraosn..' ,1 n close connection with, thi.s failure on the part 
oi the iudo- Europeans stands the absence of annals of 
tbc;r caaly history, a tact whicli. leaves us in the moist 
taaUilismg darkness as to the development of the nations, 
'i'he cKample of Egypt which, first of nations, could boast 
thi.' invr^nlion of a chronology indicates how little faith 
can ha pif.iced in oral tradition as to historical personages. 
Tin? account of the early hi .story of Egypt given by 
lierodor«).s and Manetho proves how folk-tales of ail sorts 
became associated with the great names of the past, and, 
but for tlie happy discover^^ of original monuments, our 
knowledge of Egyptian history would be one mass of gravo 
error. It is not surprising therefore that the ingenuity of 
many generations of scholars has failed to make anything 
satisfactory out of the legendary history of Greece: the 
objections which, in point of theory, could be adduced 
against the possibility Pf attaining definite results from 
tradition have been enforced and made insuperable by 
the discovery through the excavations in Crete of a civili- 
sation of the existence of which no hint was contained in 

1 Cf. A. J. EvetDS, Scripta Minoa (1909) ; H, R. Half Aegean 
Arckaeologg (1915). 
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the tradition. In India the case is even worse than in 
Greece, where the epic is the oldest recorded literature : the 
legends, out of which scholars are now engaged in seeking 
to extract results which the nature of the case forbids us to 
attain, are recorded in works, the epics and the Furanas, 
of late and uncertain date. Happily these speculations 
are of minor importance in the case 6f India, as they have 
not affected in any degree the correct d^ing of the religious 
literaturi^^of the Vedic period. In th^ case of Iran, however, 
misplaced confidence in the Parsi Wadltion, which dates 
Zoroaster three hundred years before Alexander, has re- 
sulted in endless confusion and difficulty.' 

The defects of tradition are in some measure made 
good in the case of Greece by synchronisms with Egypt 
and by references in Egyptian monuments, and within the 
last few years evidence has accumulated bearing on the 
early history of the Indo-Iranians. Unfortunately this 
evidence is in the main of a kind peculiarly difficult to 
estimate precisely : it consists of the occurrence of names 
of deities and men in the records of non-Indo-European 
peoples, and it is obvious at once how great a difficulty there 
is in determining whether in the names cited we are to 
see renderings of Indo-Iranian names, or names of other 
origin. It is indisputable that, in being reproduced in a 
foreign speech, names may suffer considerable change, 
and with some ingenuity and a free use of the constructive 
imagination it is not difficult for any scholar to excogitate 
etymologies for such words which will make them fit in 
with his preconceived theories of the linguistic connec- 
tions of the words. No more convincing proof of this fact 
can be adduced than the famous controversy over the 
language of the Scyths of Ilerodotos, as evidenced by the 
personal names and the names of deities given by him : 
they have been shown conclusively in the eyes of one set 
of scholars to be Iranian, while another school has found 

1 Cf. E. Moyer, ^eitschnft fiir verglcichende Sprac/iforschuing^ 
xlii. 2; J. H. Moulton, Eorhj Zoroastrianism . ptigea 18 fl. ; A. B. Keith, 
Journal of the liogal Asiatic Sociefip 1915, pp 798, 799, 
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explanations of them all from Finno-Ugrian, while yet 
others fall back on the theory of a mixed race.' To add to 
the difficulty it must be remembered that the languages in 
which these names occur are by no means very well 
known: the controversy over the character of Hittite is 
still unsolved, and perhaps likely to remain unsolved/*^ 

The oldest evidence yet adduced is that derived from 
the names of Kassite princes and certain words preserved 
in a glossary giving the Babylonian equivalents of certain 
Kassite words. ^ In two names of kings, Burna-buriaS and 
Nazi-bugas, have been seen as elements the Iranian fama- 
and baga-, but clearly without any cogency. More note« 
worthy is Surias, since it is explained as meaning the sun, 
and E. Meyer ^ has yielded to the temptation to acdept 
equation with the Vedic Suryas; but, apart from the odd 
fact that the termination of the nominative should be re- 
produced, it is clear that in the absence of any further 
evidence it is illegitimate to accept the proposed identifica- 
tion. Such confirmation would indeed be forthcoming if 
the views of Scheftelowitz regarding other Kassite words 
could be adopted, but even E. Meyer admits that this is 
out of the question. He, however, adduces in support of 
his acceptance of Aryan influence the fact that the horse 
appears freely in Babylonian records under the Kassite 
dynasty which from 1760 B. C. onwards controlled Babylon, 
and that its description as '‘the ass of the mountains'* 
shows its origin. But this argument lacks all cogency, 
since it is certain that the horse was introduced into Baby- 
lon, if not under Hammurabi himself, at any rate under 
his son, probably not later than B. C. 2000.® Nor of course 

1 E. H. Minns, Scijthicms and Oreek.^, pp. 85, 86. 

2 Of. A, H. S.iyce, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1914, 
pp. %5-72; 1916, pp. 253 ff. 

3 Published by F. Delitzsch, Die Sprachc der Kossaeer (1884). Sea 
Scheftelowitz, ^eitschrift fur vergleichende Sprarkforschung, xxxviii 
270 ff., and M. Bloomfield, American Joirma! of Philology, xxv 10 fT 

. 4 Gcschichte des Altertums^, I, ii. 654. 

5 A. Ungnad, Orientalist isr he Litercjuf zeitung, x, 367 f. 
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can the slightest value be placed on the view^ that white 
slaves from Gutium and Subarti, who are mentioned under 
the reign of the last king but one of the dynasty of Ham- 
murabi, were Aryans, or on the wild guess ^ of Brunnhofer 
which finds a reference in the Bgveda to the capture of 
Babylon by the first Kassite king. 

Much more substantial is the evidence which is to be 
derived from the records of the Mitani in Northern Meso- 
potamia, a people whose affinity to the Hittites and perhaps 
tp the Kassites has been affirmed with a fair amount of 
plausibility : at any r^te they were certainiy not Indo- 
Europeans. But in a treaty with the Hittite king Subbi- 
luliuma, concluded some time after 1380 B. (I, Mattiwaza 
invokes the gods Mitra, Yaruna, Indra and the Nasatyas 
by names which are very slightly different from the Vedic.^ 
To this falls to bo added the fact that Duaratta, the Mitani 
king, brother-in-law of Arnenhoteb III of Egypt ( c. 1414- 
1379 B. 0.), his brother Artasumara, his father Sotarna, and 
his grandfather Artatama, bear names which have an 
Iranian sound, and the eye of faith has oven seen the 
Aryan typo in the features of Teie, the wife of A.merihoteb 
III i princess of Mitani. More important is the sugges- 
tion of Winckler,^ that the name Harri used of the Mitani 
IB really the Aryan name, a view which he supports by the 
fact that the Susan version of the inBcriptions of Darius 

1 .b Kennedy, Journal of the Royal Asiatic oocicfy, 1909, pp. Itl2» 
1113. 

2 Bninnhof-gr, (ran und Turarr p. 221. 

3 iL Winckien Mtttf-iav.geji dcr Dentschen Orientgeselbchaft, 

No. 35; OrientaUstische Ld(o ohjrvcitj/nt;, xiii, 290 if. A. If. Sayce (Jaurnal 
of the Kryai Asiatic 1909, ik). 1100, Ii07) denies tbe Aryan 

character of Ute Mitani royai nHcnes. Artatarna’s name ig often wrongly 
read ag Ariatania. Mailivva>:t^ Sa-ug'.ga-tar are declared Aryan by 
Meyer, but, tins not certain. \V. Max Muller (Orientalisttsche Lite- 
ratur'i'iturnj, xv, 252 ff.) hodg Mitra in the name MitiXi^ama of an Egypto- 
Beraitic atcle in Palestine, 

4 Followed by Meyer, Geschichte uev Altertumc,'^ I. ii. 677, The 
suffix found in Marianni is comparable with that found in Nasatiana 
( -Nfisatya) in the list of gods. It may bo Aryan; cf. E. Leuinann, 
ZuT nordoridchcn opr'uche und Literature pp. 5 ff. 
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likewise aspirates the name o? th^. Aryan claimed hy the 
king: he also finds in marianm, a word applied to the 
warriors of the Mitani, the 'Vedic: /^ai'ya ' the manly. ^ It m 
however inipossible to accept fh' further Kuggostior? that 
the Horites of Genesis aro to be ^ ought into this conaeo 
tioB, if for no other reocmi? ibc that tlieir primo r hoar 
true Semitic names. On the otliOi- aand, as we m?ght ox- 
jKJCt, there are other traces in the A mama correspondence^ 
which represents the period before and after 1400 B. (t, el 
Aryan names among the princes in Syria such as 8nway» 
data, Jasdata, Artamanya, Itvisinanya, Arzawiya, Biridiya. 
or Biridas^^a, Narnyawaza, Tevrwritii, Subandhi and Su.tar- 
na, most if not all of which have a fairly clear Aryan 
appearance.’ Definitely Iranian ?n type are tln^ rmmes of 
princes of Kornmagone recordod for us in 854 and Hbo\r" 
740 B. a, Knndaspi and K’ustaspi. dn?ibtless Vindaspa ami 
Vistaspa: from 838 B. (t. onv/sols the Modes a,ppoor to 
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names in hhiciy that wc U'.ay pmopcrly assume the ap|xmm 
arice of Aryans in these regions as a recent matter. The 
questioip therefore, presents itsell from what side the. 
Aryans entered the coimtry. The x)ossibility that they came 
by sea may fairly be dismissed: in the reigns of Merenpiah 
and Ramses III from 1229 B. C. onwards we have recoixled 
raids and even settlements on the Syrian coast by foreigo 

I E. Meyer, ZeitschHft fur verglei€^e^i€ Sprachfersekuny, x\n. 17-19, 
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adventurers and tribes as a result and sign of the great 
migration of peoples which took place in the thirteenth 
century, and it is possible, though not certain, that the 
Philistines were to some extent Aryan in blood.* But if 
this had been the case in the earlier period, we should 
doubtless have a record of it in the Amarna correspondence. 
Of the land routes, that through Asia Minor naturally 
suggests itself, and it might be regarded as plausible if we 
could accept the view of Kretschmer^ which ascribes the 
second city of Troy to the Phrygians. But this view may 
fairly be dismissed as impossible: the history of Asia Minor 
m doubtless not perfectly known, but there is adequate 
evidence to show that the first important influx of Aryans 
was oifly caused by the migrations of peoples which pro- 
duced the settlements on the coast of Syria, and that the 
first entrance of the Phrygians and cognate tribes into 
Western Asia Minor falls after B. C. 1400.^ A third possi- 
bility is that to which Hirt^ has lent the weight of his 
authority: in his opinion the original home of the Indo- 
European people is to be found in Europe, perhaps more 
specifically in northern Germany, and the indo-Iranians 
entered their future homes via the Caucasus. This hypo- 
thesis is however subject to a grave objection, which Hirt 
has not overcome in any degree. If his view wore correct, 
we ought to find that Armenia shows early traces of Aryan 
population, but this is very far from being the case. On 


1 They may, of course, have been pre- Hellenic Cretans or other 
Islanders. Crete itself from the earliest times known to us. had both a 
dolichocephalic (Mediterranean) and a brachycophalic (Armenoid, akin 
to the Alpine race of Europe) population. To which of these belonged 
the names in ss and nthind) spread over Greece, Asia Minor, and the 
islands is not known. Cf. R. M. Burrows, Discoveries in Crete, pp. 165# 
166. Most authors assume the existence of one race only, but withou 
warrant, 

2 Einleitung^ in die Geschichtc der gricchischen Sprache. pp. 180, 181, 
who relies on the untrustworthy argument of continuity of culture, 

3 E. Meyer, Geschichte des AUertums^^ I, ii. 693* 

4 Dit ido-germanen, i. 178 ff 
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the contrary Armenia seems to have been distinguished by 
a roma^'kably vigorous non-Aryan population which pro- 
duced the interesting kingdom of Van to contend not un- 
successfully for a couple of centuries with Assyria; and 
the entry of the Indo-European who seem to 
have been closely connected with the Phrygians, falls no 
earlier than about B. C. 700. The Ossetes who have occa- 
sionally been regarded as the remnants of the Indo-Iranians 
coming from the west are now doubtless correctly held to 
have been Alani, later Iranian invaders from the east* 
Nor is this objection to Hirt’s view to be removed by any 
other considerations available. Even if we could prove 
early Babylonian influence on India wo could not be cer- 
tain that this fact would establish the view that the Indo- 
Iranians entered their future homes by the route south of 
the Caspian, as it is impossible to define the distance to 
which Babylonian culture could bo carried. But in any 
case the proof of such influence is w holly inadequate. The 
solitary man'd of the Bgveda has of course repeatedly been 
etpiated with the Babylonian mina, but no explanation has 
been offered of the fact that, if borrowed, this valuable unit 
was not retained: similarly parasu, axe, is compared with 
Sumerian balag^ and Akkadian pilakka, and loha with the 
Sumerian urudu, copper, in both cases wholly without 
cogency, since in both cases, even if we accept the identi- 
fication, — a course open to grave doubt, — there is not the 
slightest evidence to show in which language the words 
arc priniitive, and it is perfectly possible that the borrowing, 
if any, may be from a third source altogether.^ More serious 
perhaps is the famous argument of Oldenberg^ that the 
seven Adityas are strange gods in India, pointing to a 
borrowing from a people which worshipped the seven 
planets, and gave a moral fervour to their religion other- 
wise lacking in Indian religion. The theory must be re- 

1 E. Meyer, Gcsckichte des Altcriutm^^ I. ii. 890, 891. 

2 Cf. S. Feist, KuUur dcr I ndo^ germane n, pp.71ff. loha\ is not Rgvedioi 

3 Die Religion dei^ Veda, pp. 103 ff., Zeiieehrift der Deufschej 

Uorgenl<indi9€kcn Ge&vlUchaftt L 43 * 
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jected, if for no other reason than that the worship of th^ 
seven planets cannot be proved early enough for Babylon 
to render the view even possible.^ Nor can we accept the 
derivation either of AsJur from Asiira" or of Asnra froin 
Acaur/' There is no identity of character in the two con- 
ceptions, and the sirniiarity oi name is far from close, ddia 
Indo-lTanian Asura has an obvious derivation from asu, 
and, w'hiie the name of Assur is less certainly interpreted^ 
it is important to note that its oldest form seems to have 
been Aedr, and in Palestine we have the place name Acer, 
and among the AmoTites, the sacred post, the Ahera, and 
the divinity which took up its abode therein.^ Nor do wo 
need to tly to Babylon f^r an explanation of the 360 day 
year of Vedic India, or the sacredness of the number 7T 

There remains therefore the obvious conclusion that 
tho Aryans of Mitani and Syria penetrated these lands 
from tho east, their progress being rendered possible by the 
confusion and disturbaiice caused by the KassUe overthrow 
of Babylonia. But, accepting this simple and satisfactory 
view, the question arises in what light we are io regard 
the gods of the king of Mitani, and the Aryan namms Arc 
they early Indian, or early i^’anian, or do they ixdong to 
the period before Indian and Iranian were dillereatJated ^ 
Tho view that the gods were Indiaip broogiit by an hbist 
Iranian tribe, is adopted by Jacobi'' as tho only soliBioo 
of the noa~Iranian form of the name Masatia, coutded with, 
the Arta- found In the names of the kings vlitaan 
This view receives some support from J. Hope >.■ '.dt.on/ 
who ihinks a, retrograde movoinent hv ^-ibos dissaissfmd 
with India possible, and who srrongth bis opouor,* e.;;- 

1 E. Meyer, <..n: -hichfc Alti7tum:0\ L u. 59;i 

2 11. M. Cbadwiv.k iii J. K. Movlton,, Early Z<yroadri{f,rut;m.^ p. 3‘h 

3 F. W. Thomas, /owrria/ of the Royal Amalie Society, 19x6, P» 

4 E. Meyer, Geschickte dcs Altertuma^, f h. 608. 

5 A. B. Keith, Journal »f the Royal Asiatic Socteiy, 1916, p. 35S. 

6 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 1909, pp* 7^1 flP. 

7 Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 25 ff 
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the acceptance of a suggestion that the data of the TiMrya 
YKt are best explained on ?:he view that the observations 
recorded wore made in indha atsome tin'io Certween IC. c 1800 
ano 908. I'bis angnmen!. avast he bOwmed vrjn.jllv hevalidj 
and iln? marn, stiver, rnmsi bo regarded a,s di 'bdualy 

improbable. The vie w of uidenberg' liuit w(; Inive deal 
with protO”lranian doilies is truis in itself the nalural one, 
and it certainby gains piausibility irorn tiro fact that 
Indra and the Nrlsatyas are known as demons, Indra and 
Naoohaithya, in Iran, while the omission of Agni wlu> is 
clearly a specifically Indian development of the worship of 
fi.re tells in the same direction. 

E. Maryer' on tin.' other hand lays considerable stresa 
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oaitod people and grasluaPy .aic:r€asu\g onto m iron the 
divefgexice was brought to its full dovel oeaood by Z'oro* 
aster. For the old saggestiGBj i?vhicii saw in ran division 
of the Aryans inlo Indians and Iranians the result of a 


1 Journal of the Eoijal Asiatic Soeietij, 1909, pp. 1095 ff. 

2 Sitzungsherichte der KdnigL Preussischen Akademie der Wts&en* 
schaften zu Berlin, 1908, pp, 14^18 ; Zmtschrift fiir vergleichcnde Sprack* 
forBckuTig, xlii. 24-27, Geschichie des Altertuma^^ I. ii. 900. 
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definite religious split due to the activity of Zoroaster, wo 
must substitute the conception of a difference of religious 
outlook, commencing in the period of united life, and 
intensifying with the separation of the elements of the 
people in space. The gods of Mitani are therefore best 
described as Aryan gods, and the language as an Aryan 
dialect, differing as it does both from Iranian and Vedic 
as known to us: unlike the former it keeps .s between 
vowels in Nasatia, while unlike the latter it has Arta- not 
Bta-, though in this case the argument is difficult to press, 
for in Mitani script it was impossible to reproduce Rta 
correctly : Suwardata seems clearly equivalent to the Vedic 
form suvar-datta, though that name is not found in Vedic 
texts. Similarly the name Assara Mazas, which we must' 
assume to have been borrowed at a much earlier date than 
that of its appearance, can bo explained easily as Aryan : it 
is doubtless not a very perfect phonetic representation of 
the original, but the s is retained while the ^ is clearly 
Aryan, the speech whence it was Jakeii being thereforo 
older than either Iranian or Vedic. r We need net of course 
postulate that the precise dialect whence these names 
come was the parent of Iranian and Vedic: it presumably 
was a dialect of Western Aryan origin. 

The value of this result lies in the main in the fact 
that it enables us to view in a new light the long continued 
controversy over the place of origin of the Indo-Europeans. 
The evidence indicates that the entry of Aryans into Iran 
took place from the north-east, and that it conformed 
therefore to the general trend of the movements of the 
Iranian tribes throughout history. Tt still remains open 
of course to hold that in the first place the Indo*Iranians 
came from Europe, and Moulton’ has deduced from the 
similarities of German and Sanskrit in certain resi>ects, 
such as the treatment of the aspirate mediae, that we have 
to recognise first a migration from Europe of the primitive 
Iranian people, and then the migration at a very rapid 
rate of a Germanic tribe which imposed its language on 

X Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway pp. 
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this population and passed on into India, leaving the 
Iranian population gradually to absorb those members who 
stayed in Iran. This argument however is untenable: all 
the Indo-European languages have certain special points 
in which they agree with one or another of the group, and 
to deduce racial mixture and migration from these facts is 
quite impossible. 

Moreover the hypothesis of an Asiatic origin of the 
Indo-Europeans has derived a good deal of additional plau- 
sibility from the discovery of Tocharian. It is indeed neces- 
sary not to overrate the importance of this evidence as 
Feist' is inclined to do. When we ramernber the wander- 
ings of the Gauls it is quite unscientific to assert that the 
Tocharian speech could not represent a migration from 
Europe into Asia. But a priori it is not so probable as the 
movement from east to west, and while the claim of South 
Russia to serve as the original Indo-European home is 
discounted by the fact that it is essentially a place of 
passage and not a permanent abode, the alternative claim 
of Germany must be held to be shattered by the fact that 
at the hands of the Germans the Indo-European speech 
has suffered such striking alteration in its sounds, an 
occurrence which is most easily explained by the hypo- 
thesis that in Germany this speech was imposed by a small 
minority on a pre-existing population’ The fact that 
Tocharian in its treatment of the gutturals, and to some 
extent in its retention of the vowels e and o beside a ranks 
with the centum speeches of Europe makes it reasonable 
to suppose that the Indo-European home lay in the plateau 
of central Asia, the source of the later Mongolian invaders 
of the west The Tocharian speech may represent the 
language of the portion of the people who remained there 
after the centum speakers, and part of the satem speakers, 
had migrated west by a route north of the Aral and the 
Caspian, and the Aryans had moved south-west, while 
theirnomads, the Scoloti and other Scythian tribes wan- 
dered on the steppes through which the earlier migrants 


1 Kultur der Indogermanen, p. 519. 
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had movod. This is a conjecture of E. Meyer’s' and while 
neither it, nor the suggestion that the Tripolje culture of 
South Russia^ marks, in the period about 2500-2000 B.a, the 
march of Indo-European tribes westwards, can lay claim 
to more than plausibility, it is one which could effectively 
be used to solve many problems of linguistic history. More- 
over this explanation accounts well for the close similarity 
between the accounts of the early Indo-Europeans and 
especially the nomadic tribes and those of the Mongols: 
as regards manner of life, religion and funeral customs 
similarity of circumstance wo;Jd nrodnce similarity of 

It is not of course to be assumed that the Indo-Euro- 
peans entered emj)ty jand^: the strong differentiation ot 
the Indo-European speeches, and the character of the 
poopies are a priori xnoofs to the conlrary, which are 
strengthened b 3 / anthropological and historical evidence. 
It is not impossible that wo find in Tocharian a relic of a 
speech which has been overwhoirned by Indo-EuropeaiK 
It shows a comitativc suffix aUdi, wiiicb most curiously 
must bo identified with the uf-h/ added in the M ltani record 
to the names of Mitra and Varuna, no doubt to indicato 
them as a paird Whatever the explanation may be, it 
must in any event bo remembered that ihe period of Indo- 
European unity need not be placed earlier tlian 3000 U, C. 
and that this is a comparatively late date in the iustory of 
num on this earth 

1 G^sidnehte 1. h. 890 il, 

2 liesf ribad by E- W. Geythians and Qretks, T>p. 133 ff' 

3 The evidence is well givea by E. W. Muiris, Scythianv and Grcrdcs 
pp. Be ff,. bat hfv writing in the main ]>cfory the ‘Tocharian tivalenc© wa;^ 
known to him, is inclinc^d unduly to accox)t the paraileiism as proof of 
Mongolian olements io the Scythn of Horodotos. This need not in itself 
be donbted, but the weight of the evidence is misconcoived. Similarly 
the tracing of certain features in early Buddhism to Mongolian sources 
rests on a false ignoring of the fact that the culture of nomads is pi'acti- 
cally identical whatever the race. 

4 The conjecture of Hall {Journal of Hellenic Siudies^nxxx, 21) that 
the suffix denoted the plural of each word is clearly an error. 
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BY N. G. sardp:sai 

rOHE word Sapta-sindhu has been generally used in the 

Pgveda in the sense of seven rivenv Thus Xiv. i 32 J2 
extols Indra for having let the seven rivers flow {(ivUsrjas 
sdrtave sapid s'mdhun ) ; in i. 35. 8 the light of the sun is 
jsaid to have illumined the eight quarters, the three desert 
regions, and the seven rivers (aslau vydkhyat kakubhah 
prthivyds tri dhdnva ydjand sapid sindiiUn); and in i. 71. 1 
all oiferings are said to wait opon Agni “as the seven 
mighty ri\a'rs seek the ocean’' {saniuihaibi nd sravdtas 
sapid yahrih). It is usual to suppose that the seven rivers 
meant are the five rivers of the Panjab (Vitasta, Asiknt, 
ParuBni, Vipas and Sutudrii) together with the indus and 
the Sarasvati, t!>e river Kubha in some enumerations 
taking the place of the last-named, if it is oniy a queie^ 
tion of somehow making up a given number, we shall have 
no reason to quarrel with either of tliese enumerations or 
even suggest a third made up of the Ganges, trio Junma 
and the five rivers that give the Panjab its name. But 
thoro is another passage in the ’(Igveda- where Sapta- 
sindhu is the designation of a land or country^ watered by 
Beven rivers. The passage (viii, 24, 27) reads thus-- 

Translafiiyn: Wlio would free |us| from tuinous 'woo or 
from the Arya | enemy \ in the Seven Rivers ; thou 0 va!h 
ant hero, bend tlie Dasa’s weapon |down|. 

Scholars have been for the most part content to regard 
the Panjab as tlm modern equivalent of the ancient Sapta- 
sindhu, but the difficulties in the way of this identification 

1 Cp. alsoAtharva Veda iv. 6. 2, though the passage is not decisive. 

2 In the Avesta Hapta-bindu is the regular name ot a country once 
inhabited by the Aryane ; compare Vendidad i. 19. 
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are quite on the surface. The Panjab’ (ParlC'^ap) derives 
its name from only five rivers and they do not all flow 
into the sea, as Jlv. i. 71. 1 requires it. And to bring in 
distant or imaginary rivers to complete the number is a 
questionable process which does not explain why no trace 
of the ancient name of the country survives in its modern 
equivalent; for, established names are tough things and 
die very hard. To obviate this difficulty, some scholars^ 
have imagined the seven rivers to be atmospheric 
streams ; but even so it would not be unreasonable to en- 
quire after their terrestrial analogues ; for, things celes- 
tial always have their analogues on earth. Further if the 
flg'^cda — though not in its present form at least in its 
ideas and back-ground — is to be regarded as an Indo- 
Germanic product, would it be right to confine ail the 
Vedic litf3rary and religious activity to the Panjab and the 
country adjoining? Would it not be nearer the mark to 
look up for the ‘ land of the seven rivers* somewhere in the 
central Asian plateau which, if nbt the cradle of the Aryan 
race, was at least, we might presume, a place of long so- 
journ in the course of the Aryan migrations from their 
Arctic home ? 

Curiously enough there is in central Asia, in Russian 
Turkestan, North of the Ala Tau Range, East of the 
Lower Illi River, and West of the Lepsa river, a country^ 
which is oven now called ‘the land of the seven streams*, 
this being the literal meaning of its current Russian name 
*Semiretchenski-krai*. Lake Balkash forms a part of its 
Northern boundary and the .seven rivers — ^Lepsa, Baskan, 
Aksu, Sarkau, Biyen, Kartal, and Koksu — which give the 
country its name do all flow into this Lake: at least for a 
part of the year; for when not in floods the minor rivers 

1 The name i 'inknown to (ho R^veda. Jtn earliest mention is in 

the Vajasaru-yi i-urnji 2. where wo are told — 

Compare aiso Atharva Veda VI. 08. 3. 

2 For example, B. G. Tilak in the Arctic Home, p 28311, 

3 See annexed map. 
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loose themselves iu the sands. Traces of an ancient Aryan 
colonization of the land are still discernable there The 
Aryan Tajik, the aborigines of the fertile parts of Turke- 
stan and now known as Galchas, constitute in fact the 
intellectual element of the country and are the principal 
owners of the irrigated land. The country,^ we must re- 
member, is and has always bedn a theatre of a series of 
violent earthquakes, and in the course of centuries topo- 
graphic changes small and great are almost inevitable. 
The sand storms which, as geologists tell us,^ affected the 
stretch of country from Arabia to Mongolia must have 
produced certain other alterations in the physicial fea- 
tures^ of the land; but the main feature which gave the 
country its name, and the name itself, have survived, and 
if an expedition such as that of Sir Aurel Stein is sent to 
explore the land much new light might be forthcoming. 
Above all it would be necessary to find out if the immes 
of these seven rivers, in the native pronunciations* of 
them, afford any basis for fruitful philological deductions. 

If the suggestion as to a pog^sible location for the Land 
of Seven Rivers that I have thrown out is at all found 
worthy of a serious consideration it would follow that 
whv^n, in the course of their migrations, the Aryan people 
came and settled in the Panjab they found the country, in 
its physical features and especially the river system, so 
much like their original Sapta-sindliu that it is likely 
that they might have transferred many of their original 
geographical names to this new land of their adoption, 
very much like what the English colonists did when they, 

1 For fuller de^ioription see Asia, vol. I, pp, 130 ff.. by A. H, Keane ; 
Edward Stanford, London. Idl6, 

Z Modem Science in Modern Life, voi. i. pp. 161 flf., Gresbraan Pub- 
lishing Co., London. 1910. 

3 Cp. the ' desert regions ’ or *dry promontories ' mentioned abov e in 

liv. 1 . 8. 

4 That furoigners absolutely maltreat the native names was never 

brought homo to the writer ot tbit# paper so vividly as when he discover- 
ed that what is written in the maps as tSockc: Ih/e^vi and pronoaoced by 
the ordinary rules of orthography was really, m tbe uMivc Javanese 
pronunciation, mi. 
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s couple of centuries ago, occupied and colonised America 
or Australia. This x>robably led to a gradual effacement of 
aii ihc memory of their original home ; so that later Brah- 
manic and Pauranic texts, and even A vestic texts for the 
matter of that, when they speak of the Bapta sindhu or the 
Land of Seven Rivers, always mean by It India, or more 
correctly, the PA n jab and I he Gangatic Basin. 



Epics and. JPixranas 




TATO JA7AM DSiBATRT 

PAB M. SYLVAIN LEVI 

C HACUN des livres du MahSbharata d^bute par une bdnA 
diction iiminaire uniform© : 

Narayavxxm namaskrtya Narafn caiva narottamam 
Devlin SarasvatUn caiixx tato jayam udirayet. 

La mdme formule reparatt vers la fin du dernier chant 
( XVm. 232) dans une sorte d’appendice qui traite de la reci- 
tation du Mahabharata. Cette benediction d’aspect assex 
banal no parait pas avoir attire Tattention^ ; on la lit et on 
la traduit sans a*y arr^ter L’interprdtation comraunement 
admise a ete suivie avec docilite par la traduction de P. C, 
Roy : Having bowed doivn to Ndrayamz, and Kara the most 
exalted male being^ and also to the goddess Sarasvati, must 
the word success be uttered (les ISgeres variantes de style 
qu'on reievo d’un chant k Tautre dans la traduction anglais© 
de cette forrauie n’en affectent pas le sens). Le coramen- 
tateur Nllakantha signal© pourtant la possibilite d’une 
autre interpretation pour le dernier pada : tato vydptas 
tayaiva Saras^vatyd parama^kdrunikayd janahodhaydvi^to 
jayam ‘ Jayo ndmetihdso*yam ’ iti vak^amdnatvdj Jaya* 
samjham Bhdratdkhyam itihdsam va 

Astadasa purdnani Edmasya c^ritam tatkd 
Kdrsnam vedam paUcamani ca yan Mahdbhdratam viduh 
Tathaiva Visnudharmds ca ^ivadharmdi ca idivatdh 
Jayeti ndma tesdin ca pravadanti manisimih 
iti Bhavisyavacandt purdnddikam vd 

Caturmdm purusdrt hand m api hetau jayo'striydm 
iti koidd anyam vd puru^drtha-pratipddakain granthain §dri- 
rakasutrabhdsyddirupam udirayet uccdrayet. 

En ooromentateur honnete, Nllakantha essaie de don- 
ner une valeur positive au mot tatah^ que P. C. Roy neglige, 

1 Biihl^r on a toutefolg reconnu et signel^ 1» valeur rellgieuse; It ij 
a oharaot eristic mark of the works of the ancient BhSgavata sect, where 
it is invariably found, frequently with the variant d^viik Sara^vahii^ 
FyOeaiH instead ot cotiva (Indian Studies, no. IL p. 4, n. 2). 
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et qu*on rend ordinairement par “ ensuite, aprfts cela (-ap- 
ths ce triple namaskfira).” II rattache par un lien iram6diat 
oet adverb au nom de Sarasvatl qui le pr6c6de, et il ex- 
plique : “ sous Tinfluence de cette divinite qui est toute com- 
passion.” Quant au mot au lieu de lui attribuer ici 
son sens usuel de “ victoire ” il le considere comme una 
designation du Mahftbharata lui-meme, et il cite a Tappui 
le texte expres du po^me qui d6clar0 par deux fois; “ce 
r6cit a nom Jaya” I. 2302, XVlir. 194 (la m6me ddsignation 
est appliqu6e k un Episode de T^popee, le VidulS-putr&nu- 
6asana V. 4639 ). Il cite rautorit6 du Bhavisyapurana qui 
applique le noifl de Jay a non-seulement au MahabhSrata 
mais encore aux dix-huit Puranas, au RSmSyana, aux 
Visnudharmas et aux Sivadharmas. Il va m6me jusqu’a 
proposer d’6tendre cette designation a Toeuvre philoso- 
phique de Vyasa, le Sarlrakasutra, et subsidiairement au 
commentaire (de Sankara etc.) sur la foi d’un lexique qui 
d^finit ainsi le mot jaya : “ tout ce qui cause les quatre flns 
humaines,” 

On pent taxer ici Nllakantha d’un exc^s de 8ubtiUt6; 
on pent lui reprocher d’attribuer au mot jaya un sens pure- 
ment scolastique, ou m^me imaginaire, que rien ne justifio 
dans Tusage reel de la litt^rature et de la langue. C’est 
pourtant par un sentiment profond des r6alit68 de la langue 
qu’il a 6t6 conduit presque instinctivement k ecarter le sens 
adopts plus tard par P. C. Roy et les Occidontaux, Je 
ne crois pas qu’on puisse trouver en Sanscrit un ex- 
ample authentique du verbe udirayati construit directememt 
avec le mot qu’il s’agit d’exprimer. Je n*ai pas be- 
soin de rappeler que ud-irayati signifie au sens propre 
“produire la mise en branle, fair© monter en Fair, d6co- 
cher, lancer,” et de la, au sens figure, “pousser, 6mettre (un 
bod).” Mais, dans ce dernier cas, le verbe est toujours suivi 
d*un mot qui precise Tide© de son: na tarn (vdcarn) udirayet^ 
Manu ii. 116 ; vacam udirayan, RamSvana ii. 57. 3 ; udirayd- 

masuh dlokasabdam, Raghu ii. 9 ; mantram udtrayan, 

YajfiavalkgP'a i. 136. On ne dira pas plus en Sanscrit jayawi 
udirayet qu’en frauQais “ pousser la victoire ” pour exprimei 
Tide© de “pousser un cri de victoire,” 
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Mais avant d’adopter le sens indiqu6, assur^men 1 con- 
toura6, qui crst propose par Nilakantha, il convieot d'oxa» 
miner si le texte ne pent pas fouruir \m sens puio lipio et 
plus vraisemblable. Directement sans aucun pr«r ;:ution, 
on traduirait : En adorant Nariiyana, et Nara le Trn‘ -Uonr 
des males, et aussi la dcesse Bares vatl, qu’an Ba-'So do la 
saillir la victolre.” N'oubiioi^s pas qtie io Gmipio iNara- 
INarajmna est ideiitiqiio an couyds! As;jvuia~Krsa«;i , est 

proclamee a maintes reprises d<ae:. a? lvl ah:d;rara d-? ex. 

L 218, 7889; 224, 8161; 228, 8802; fn:. 47, l888; V. 0:;, 3498:, 
111, 3824; Vir. 11, 422; 77. 2707; Ceds;* Ana ..a-' 

recoxinue evo(iue a.i]ssitot, mi p:trs.uoie ave'o. )a :.-8re 
liminairo, uiio aiiirro forinido e-i Besverso toot eetao:,, 
qui on. exprime toute i’insplration, et ipu suioBj e' , 0 ?.: 00 ' 
dans la conscience de Tlndo conime la lecon ia pi us haute 
du Mahabharata : ijdtah Kr^mas Uilo jayah, I. 205, 7513 ;'1V. 
68, 2531; VI. 21, 771 ; 23, 821 ; IX. (yMk 3491 ; XIIL 168, 7746: 
** unde Krsna, inde victoria./’ Dans plusieurs cas, la foT- 
mule est cornpietoe par une fornaiiie analogue, yato dharmas 

tatah Krsno VI. 23, 821 ; IX. 62 1 /', 3491; les deux se combi* 

nent a leur tour en serie continue, yatah Krsnas tato 
dharmo yato dharmas tato jayah XIIL 168, 7746 — *^ unde 
Krsna, inde jus; unde jus, iiide victoria;” d’ou resulte enfin 
la formule yalo dharmas tato jay a, h VI. 65, 2695. Sous cette 
forme, ia maxime semble proclamer une ie^on do morale 
absolue : Le droit donne la victoire. Mais c ost fausser le 
Mahabharata dans son principe meme que de i’interpreter 
ainsi. Sans doute le Mahabharata est une epopee didac- 
tique et moralisante; mais I’epopee et la morale y portent 
la puissante empreinte de Torganisation sociale et reli- 
gieuse de I’lnde; elle est, comme toutes les creations du 
genie hindou, une oeuvre de caste et de septe. Elle est bien 
le cinquieme Veda, comme elle s’appeile et comme on 
Tappelle, parce que les quatre Vedas des brahmanes enseig- 
nent la vie sainte, ou plut6t la vie sacree, et qu’elle en- 
seigne avec une egale autorite la vie guerriere aux ksa- 
triyas. Elle est bien aussi le Karsna Veda, “le Veda do 
Krsna” puisqu’elle pr6che aux ksatrijms, comme une garan** 
tie de succes et de salut, le culte de Krsna, Le succes 
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pourle k^triya, cW U vlclfcaire, jaya; le salut pour U 
ksatriya, c’est le dieu des k^Myas, Krsiia. Oii est Krsna, 
li est la victoire"’; car, “si on a Krsna, on a tout” — yatah 
Kronas tatas mrve ; “ Oil est Krsna, est la r^)gle (dharma), ” 

la r^gle propre des ksatriyas, celle qui leur present decom- 
battre et de vaincre ou mourir, celle qui leur assigne pour 
fonotion^ de manier le bftton du commandement, danda, le 
bftton qui frappe le meohant et qui impose le respect des 
lois, Le Mahabharata dans son ensemble est rillustration 
et le d6veloppement de ces principes; ils convergent et 
«*illuminent dans la Bhagavadgita ; cet incomparable dia- 
logue, souvent consid6re comme un hors-d’oeuvre sublime, 
est tout au contraire le coeur et le noyau de I’ouvrage. Les 
deux inseparables, en qui s'incarnent Nara et Narayana, 
divinitts tutelaires de I’ceuvre, Krsna et Arjuna, se re- 
cueillent, face k face, a Theure des decisions suprdmes; le 
parfait chevalier interroge le Bienheureux, Bhagavat, 
maitre parfait de chevalerie; il apjprend a suivre sans h(^si- 
tation sa loi propre dans rensemble de la loi universelle; 
il doit verser sans scnipule le sang, et de ses proches m^me, 
ei le triomphe du hien I’exige. Les sp6culations meraphy- 
siques des brahmanes, congues par r6pugnance a 1 ’action, 
s’harmonisent pour le ksatriya avec la necessite d'agir. 
Arjuna, le parfait chevalier, est aussi le parfait devot; libre 
d’opter entre Talliance effective des divinites et la simple 
assistance de Krsna comme cocher de char, il choisit 
Krsna comme la promesse infaillible du succes. Les cri- 
tiques de rOccident, habitues a considerer le Mahabharata 
comme un traits de morale absolue, ont et6 souvent cho- 
qu6s de certains actes commis par les Pandavas et qui 
s’accordent mal avec I’ideal de I’honneur chevaleresque : 
Yudhisthira emploie un subterfuge pour se debarrasser de 
Drona ; Bhimasena porte a Duryodhana un coup deloyal. 
L’auteur de Tepopfie n’h^site pas a reporter sur Krsna lui- 
m^me le responsibility de ces actes ( VII. 190, 8748 ; IX. 58, 
3246); sa sagesse transcendante connait et utilise les tran- 
sactions pycessaires de la vie pratique. La fin Justifie les 
moyens, quand la fin est la victoire du droit. 

On n’bysitera done pas, il me semble, h traduire ainsi 
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la b6nediction liminaire : En €uiorant NSrftyana, et Nam 
le meilleur des m&les, et aussi la d6esse Sarasvatl, qu’on 
fasse venir d’eux la victoire ! ” 

Si rinterpretation que je propose est eiaote, les com- 
binaisons laborieuses echafaudAes autour du Mahftbhftrata 
tombent. On est alle jusqu*& presenter le Mahftbh&rata 
comme le retournement artificiel d*un poeme ant^rieur qui 
aurait eu pour h6ros Duryodhana et ses freres. II est ^ la 
fois plus simple et plus honn^te de prendre le po6me, tel 
qu’il est, pour essayer d’en concevoir la genese. Que Tlnde 
ait eu des rhapsodes ou des jongleurs qui colportAient dea 
recitations 6piquts, rien de surprenant; la vie f6odal0 de- 
vait aboutir k T^closion du genre sur le sol iudien. Juoh^s 
dans leurs ch&teaux-forts, les rSjas d'autrefois, comme I#a 
Rajpouts modemes, assisaient a s’en delasser entre deux 
expeditions au r 4 cit des exploits legehdaires; ils guottaiant 
avec une curiositd impatiente le barde vagabond qui con- 
naissait les preux d’ autrefois- Mais I’epopee n’est pes une 
simple collection de chants epiques onfil^s bout k bout; 
e’est une composition savante organ isce avec art autour 
d’une donn^e centrale, inspiree par un sentiment dominant 
qui la p6n6tre et la traverse. Dans TOccidenl, ou I unite 
du groupe s’affirme dans le sentiment national, c ast TAme 
de la nation qui inspire le po6te. L’lliade, rE'n6ido, g/ori- 
Sent la Grace et Rome; la Pucelle de Chapelain comina la 
Henriade de Voltaire pr^tendaient.glorifier la France Lu 
foi religieuse est aussi un des liens les plus forts de la 
Cii>Uectivite ; r6pop6e peut ini emprunter aussi son inspira 
tiau: la Jerusalem Dfilivree, le Paradis Perdu, la Me^^iade 
sont dcrites k la gloire du christianisme* L’Inde n’a 
jamais su degager sa conscience nationale; elle n’a re 
connu son unite que dans son organisation sociale et dans 
son pantheon. Le Mah&bhXrata deconte do oette double 
source: il glorifie la caste des ksatriyas et le r 61 e id6al qui 
lui est assign^ dans I'ensembie de la society hinooua; il 
enseigne aussi aux ksatiiyas la gloire du diea qui ieuf 
garantit le succ^s et le salut L*adometon k Kntna qih a 
accompli tani de miracles dans la liUAmture dc i m an 
cours dea si6clee mdritait de donner k la Socieit b 
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que son epop6o; rind<^ brahmaneB y a concentre tout 
ce qu’elle recelait de de tendresse, de douceur, d*hu- 

manite. Le charnu de cette figure heroique et 

galaxite pouvait seul fain* echec au Bouddha. L’un incar- 
nait I’ideal d’line commiinaTite melancolique, sassee des 
douleurs de la vie, sans autre consolation que I’espoir du 
n6ant. L’autre devait attirer a lui les arnes eprises d’action, 
d’aventures, de grands coups, de fetes gaiantes. Tons deux 
egalement accueillants acceptent les proselytes de rindo 
et du dehors. Menandre, le roi philosox)he, incline au bond- 
dhisme; mais vers le meme temps im autre Grec, Heliodore, 
de Taxila, ambassadeur du roi Antaicidas aupres dbin 
prince indien, se reclame du dieu des ksatriyas, et dresse iin 
pilier a Garuda en rhonneur de Vasudeva, dieu des dieux. 
Quand les Kusanas constituent un empire scytliique dans 
rHindoustan, un des successeurs de Kaniska s’attribue 
aussi le noin de Vasudeva. Dans I’cxcessive penurie des 
documents historiques, ces menus indices, joints aux 
temoignages indigenes (inscr. de Ghosundi, de Nanaghat)) 
laissent entrevoir Tactive propagande des Bhagavatas en 
concurrence avec les Bouddhistes. 

Pour le precede de composition aussi, lApopee de Bba- 
gavata semblo entrer de propos delibere en concurrence 
avecle bouddhisme. Le Mahabliarata s’enorgueillit d’etre 
une “ cenLmilliade ” ( satasahasri ), autrement dit, une 
oeuvre gigantesque qui depasse la mesure ordinaire des 
ouvrages humains (Hi Rri-Mahabharata-kitam^ Sam- 

hitdyam Vaiydsikydm parva.nl adhyayah). La desig- 

nation etait consacree dans Tusage des le siecle ; I’in- 
scription de Sarvanatha, trouvee a Khoh et datee de 214 
(ore de Cedi?), cite expressement ie MahS,bharata comme 
“la collection de cent-mille” {uktam ca Mahdbhdrate sata- 

sdhasryam Samhitdydm^ ). Mais cette designation 

rappelle inevitablement ceux des ouvrages fondamentaux 
de la litterature bouddhique, la “ cent-milliade ” Satasaha- 
srika, comme on Tappelle par excelLt ce, ou pour I’enoncer 
par son titre complet, la Perfection de la Sapience en cent- 
mille [lignes], Satasahasrika Prajfiaparamita. Pour passer 
dans Tusage courant, Toeuvre a dfi subir des reductions 
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flucceseives, en vingt-cinq mille, en huit mille (astasaha- 
srika; c’est la forme classique du traito), en sept cents, en 
cinq cents lignes. La Satasahasrika s’y protait d’ailleurs 
sans difficult^; il suffisait d^elagiier ies tantoiogies, les 
homoTiymes, les redondances, les ropetiitions (pii ‘’(nnflent 
0t la gross is sent ; il est evident quo T auteur .s'issi propose 
cl atteiiidre a tout prix ies diniensioris demesurees qidii 
B'otait assignees, Dans son effort oontinu vers le i)eaa, 
rindo a ni ani testornent ;*asse par la stage interniediaire du 
colossal; avant do goutor ot do oaUiser In heaipe dans 
i*e(iui]ibre hn.rrnorueux dcs 1 ignes, Tesprit hum-iin. so laisso 
d’abord obloi.iir par le prestige de la Dares ia 

mture profane, ia Br'hatkatha presoFosiit iin eas aoirdogno ; 
Gunadhya, ie Vyasa dos contes, s’efait piqne (recriro uno 
(. T ra n (1 G 1 .1 i s 1 ( > [. fa} ’ ' ; ! f i a I s ,s o n co u v re rd a v a i t ] > ; s p o ii r s a 
sauvegardo, cormne in Satasahasri do Vyasa et com) no la 
Satasahasrika bouddhifiuo, lo zbie pieux dos copis,tos; il rda 
survbcn qne dans dos adaptati'ms rbilnitos: Kseinondra on 
a tiro iin l)oiiquot (Manjan); Budhasvanuti en a vorsifid 
i'ahrego (Slokasarngraha); Soinadeva so donno forinoilomoiit 
pour un abreviatour {mmijrahafn racauUwij (iJiam), 

Mais c/est au bouddhisnio encore qu’il faut revenir 
pour trouvor lo parallcle lo plus frappant du Mahabharata. 
L’ecole dos Mula-Barvclstivadins qui employait le Sanscrit 
comnie langue sacree et qui se faisait gloire d’une forte 
culture littbrairo, s’est donno un Vinaya immense, double 
au moins en etendue du Vinaya des Sarvastivadins qui lui- 
mbme surpasse d’autant les Vinayas des autres ecoles : 
Sthavira (Pali), Dharrnagupta,* Mahisasaka, Mahasam- 
ghika- Son Vinaya est plus grand que la Satasahasrika 
meme; la traduction tibetaine occupe treize volumes dans 
le Kanjour, tandis que la Satasahasrika n'en fait que 
douze. Autour de breves et seches prescriptions de la 
discipline monastique, le redacteur a accumule les rocits, 
les contes, les jatakas, les episodes, sans compter urie veri- 
table biograpbie du Bouddha, une sorte de Buddhavairisa. 
qui pent faire pendant au Plarivamsa, complement orga- 
nique du Mahabharata. Avec toutes ses surcharges, tons 
ses episod^vs, avec sa masse touffue et luxuriante, le Maha- 
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bh&rita porte k sa base sur un Vinaya, le code de la disci- 
pline ksatriya k I’usage des Bh&gavatas. 



ANCIBNT INDIAN GI!N*AL0«E8-^AE* 

THEY TRUST WOETHY? 

By F. E. PARGITER 

G enealogies of the royal dynasties of ancient India 
are to be found in the Epics and Purapas, and profess 
to give the names of the kings who reigned in various 
kingdoms in Northern, Eastern and Western India. They 
do not pretend to mention every king, but only those who 
left some memory behind them. 

Those dynasties are assigned to two great stocks, one 
the Solar race that claimed descent from Manu, who was 
said to be son of Vi^asvant (the Sun), and the other the 
Aila or Lunar race which claimed descent froni Soma (the 
Moon). The Solar race held three kingdoms, those of 
Ayodhya, Videha and Vaisall, but the line of AyodhyS 
being the greatest was known specially as the Solar race. 
The Lunar race began with Pfiruravas Aila and soon 
branched out into the five tribes of the Pauravas, Y&davas, 
Anavas, Dnihyus and Turvasus. The Pauravas established 
themselves in all the middle region of North India, the 
Y^davas in Western India and the north-west portion of 
the Dokkhafx, the Anavas in the Panjab and in the Eastern 
region, and the Dnihyus in the extreme North-west of 
India with offshoots that spread out into the countries 
beyond. They all belonged to the Lunar race, but this 
title was appropriated to the Paurava line and especially 
to its main branch which reigned at Hastin&pura. All 
those dynasties go back to very ea/ly times, and are dealt 
with in the genealogies. The question naturally arises 
whether the genealogies are worthy of credence 

They are, plainly open to the objection that the long 
lists of kings are rather shadowy, and that their earliest 
portions are mythical and enveloped in fable. Such of 
course they must be, because genuine traditions of the 
earliest times can hardly be anything better, eince there 
were no means in India of making permanent records con- 
temporaneously ; and because such traditions cannot escape 
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the natural tendency in men to make mivstakes, to magnify 
the past and to distort ancient stories into fables. But to 
acknowledge these limitations is not the same thing as to 
declare that those traditional genealogies are unworthy of 
any trust whatever. 

It was the vogue half a century ago to treat the 
earliest traditions as mere fables and explain them away 
theories or presumptions. In all ages the world has 
had its full share of vigorous life and martial exploits; 
large tribal rnovemonts occurred in early times and vars 
of conquest, as well as peaceful periods that ministered to 
national welfare. (Iroat men lived and performed great 
deeds in those times. There was am])le material for true 
songs and bail ads in their honour, and it was but natural 
that such songs should have been composed and handed 
down. It has now been found that trie old a( counts in 
other countries wl were discredited half a century ago 
were based on ge e tradition, because oxcavni’ons and 
discoveries have , far to rehabilitate the gem ml trust- 
worthiness of tho>-o accounts. Men in ancient ti, .es know 
the difference between truth and falsehood as v H as we 
do, for truth was praised and falsehood condenn 1 as far 
back as literature can testify. It is absurd to sig: e then, 
that men in old times discarded the truth and carefully 
handed on what was spurious. In fact, the 
been reversed now, as compared with that of fifty years 
ago. It is no longer correct to declare that the person who 
seeks information from ancient tradition should first prove 
that it is worthy of attention, for now the duty rather lies 
on the person, who pronounces a tradition to be worthless, 
to give reasons for his assertion. 

Civilization in India is very ancient and many king- 
doms existed in very early times. Where kingdoms and a 
degree of civilization flourished, cradition could and natur- 
ally would remember the names of the kings, because a 
large part of knowledge in ancient times consisted of his- 
torical tradition, without the multitudinous subjects with 
which we are overburdened. It is not credible then that 
the memory of distinguished kings of earlier times should 
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be wholly lost in their own nation, and the presumption is 
that ancient tradition about kings is prirnd facie deserving 
of attention. Accordingly the ancient Indian genealogies 
are presumably genuine tradition in their main outlines, 
while of course judgment may be reserved on various 
particulars, knowing how human testimony is liable to 
develop mistakes in details in the course of time. 

There is however a further objection whether the 
genealogies, supposing they were genuine, may not have 
been tampered with or at least corrupted so as to vitiate 
their value, as we have them now. Certainly spurious 
genealogies, both royal and private, have been fabricated 
in pasJ times ; but before any one would think of fabricating 
a false thing the real and true thing must have existed, 
and the real thing must have had such a value that there 
was a strong incentive to make and put forward a spurious 
thing as genuine. False genealogies presuppose and imi- 
late genuine genealogies. It is incredible that any one 
would construct a false genealogy before real genealogies 
existed. Real genealogies must have existed from the 
earliest times, because, as soon as any chieftainship or 
kingship was established in any tribe or people, a real 
renea^ogy of the chiefs or kings who succeeded must in 
he nature of things have come into existence. Chieftain- 
'.hips began as soon as tribes developed any kind of col- 
lective existence, and as they generally tended to become 
hereditary, genealogies of the ruling families must have 
been coeval with the origin of civilization. The fact that 
the original founder is often wrapped in fable, such as that 
he was the offspring of the sun or moon or some super- 
human being, does not militate against this conclusion, 
because such fables merely touch the origin of the family: 
the succession of chiefs or kings, when such rule was once 
established, was real, that is, there would be a real genea- 
logy. 

Real genealogies then must have existed from the 
earliest stage of civilization, before fictitious genealogies 
could have been thought of, and long before falsehood 
could have been attempted successfully. The oooasione 
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when spurious lineages are generally constructed are the 
rise of new chiefs or kings, because their families and 
dignity need to be enhanced by devising connexions with 
earlier and greater dynasties. It is the novus homo who 
requires a spurious genealogy. Instances of spurioug 
genealogies have been detected in medieval and modern 
India, and false descents have been alleged in some of the 
smaller ancient genealogies in some of the Pura^nas; but 
these are clearly later productions. 

Real genealogies moreover would have been carefully 
preserved by the kings and their priests and bards, because 
ancient lineage has always been a source of pride, and 
ancestral fame always a theme for poetic laudation. Bards 
and ballad-makers have always existed, who not only 
ministered to the pride of kings but also gratified popular 
interest by reciting old ballads and traditional tales; and 
such recitals are alluded to in Sanskrit books. In such 
dynasties there would have been no occasion for making 
false genealogies while the dynasty lasted, and little or no 
motive for falsification after it had passed away. 

Mistakes, omissions and corruptions might and no 
doubt did creep into the genealogies during the lapse of 
time, and it may even be conceded that attempts may have 
been made to remove unpleasant facts from them. Th^se 
may be cited as instances. The KSnyakubja dynasty whiCit 
culminated in VisvUmitra, and the Kasi dynasty ha-ve been 
wrongly alleged in some of the Puranas to have been des- 
cended from the successors of Bharata the great and pious 
monarch of the Faurava race; and the genealogy of the 
Ayodhya lino given by the Ramayana is incorrect both in 
respect of its arrangement of the kings and also by its 
omissions. The ejyrors in the Ramayana appear to have 
been due to the lack of the historical sense among ancient 
brahmans, for it is mainly brahnianical ; but the wrong 
descent of the Kanyakubja and Kasi lineages is hardly 
explicable except on th^ supposition that there was some 
tampering. Still, whatever the causes were, those errors 
failed to establish themselves, because the majority of the 
authorities have preserved different accounts which appear 
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on examination to be more trustworthy. There appears to 
have been a sufficiently strong body of traditional know- 
ledge in North India to prevent false particulars from 
being successfully introduced to any serious extent. There 
were bards, not only in the royal courts, but also else- 
where. An error might have prevailed in one place but 
could hardly have gained acceptance everywhere among 
all the bards; and the errors cited above illustrate this. 
The wrong derivation of the Kanyakubja dynasty from 
Bharata‘s successors had some attraction, because several 
brahman families did originate fiom them, and Visva- 
mitra’s brahmanhood would have appeared less revo- 
lutionary if he also had that descent; yet the majority of 
the genealogists have ignored it, and even two of the books 
which give the wrong version give also the true version. 
The Ramayana has been probably the most famous poem 
in India for much more than a thousand years, and its 
authority would (one might think) have overborne evfiry 
other work ; yet all the Puranas, even those which have 
erred in the Kanyakubja matter, disregard its version of 
the Solar dynasty and give another version, which appears 
to be correct, for it is corroborated by incidental references 
in various other books. Even the Ramayana therefore 
with all its fame could not establish an incorrect genea- 
logy. 

Fictitious genealogies do occur in Sanskrit books and 
the difference between them and the royal genealogies is 
very striking. They are those which appear in connexion 
with Daksa in the accounts of creation, the genealogies 
of the Pitrs, those which explain how the various kinds 
of fires developed, and such like. They are all brahmanical 
compositions, obviously imitated from the dynastic genea- 
logies, and bearing their spuriousness on their face. More-, 
over attempts to construct real genealogies out of insuffi- 
cient materials are also found, such as the so-called 
varhsas of the Bhjirgavas, Atreyas, Vasisthas and other 
brahman families found in the Brahmanda, Vayu, Matsya 
and Lihga Puranas. These are not proper genealogies. 
They contain here and there a piece of genealogy 
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comprising a few generations, but all the rest of the vam^as 
is merely a. list of rish^s and gotras compiled with no clear 
arrangement. The pieces of genealogy given do not appear 
to be original, but seem to have been constructed from 
information collected from various books, information that 
can be generally found elsewhere now. Those brahman 
varhSas were manifestly compiled in imitation of the royal 
genealogies at a much later date, and since there were no 
real brahmanical genealogies preserved by tradition, the 
compilers simply put together, as best they could, all the 
scraps of information they could find. 

Such fictitious genealogies and. brahmanical vamsas 
would never have been fabricated, unless real genealogies 
had existed before them and been famous. Manifestly there 
were no real and famous genealogies except those of 
the royal dynasties, which were all ksatriya. Consequently 
these latter were the originals which the former tried to 
imitate. These spurious genealogies then offer strong 
testimony to the antiquity and genuineness of the royal 
genealogies ; and their defects and inaccuracies, compared 
with the abundant, simple and generally natural details 
of the ksatriya genealogies, reveal plainly what spurious 
work was like. 

The royal genealogies were kept up and preserved, not 
by brahmans as brahmans, because such matters were not 
their province, but naturally by men connected with the 
courts, where the succession of kings was a subject of 
continuous importance and interest. Those men were royal 
bards, and may even have been brahmans ; yet, if brahmans 
were the custodians of the genealogies, they did their 
duties not as brahmans but as court functionaries. The 
rishis or strict brahmans of ancient times did not busy 
themselves with such mundane affairs, except rarely and 
in special circumstances. They did not take any pains to 
preserve even their own vamsas, since no genuine brah- 
manical genealogies are to be found. Had such once 
existed, they would certainly have been preserved by the 
brahmans who have been the custodians of Sanskrit litera- 
ture for at least two thousand years. The only real 
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genoalogies they have preserved are the ksatriya genealo 
gies of the ancient dynasties. Since the brahmans preserved 
the Vedas and other brahmanical works with verbal 
accuracy, there is no improbability in believing that bards 
and genealogists and paurftnikas could have preserved 
those genealogies with substantial faithfulness. For these 
and other reasons also, the discussion of which would 
much augment this paper, there seems to me to be no 
reasonable doubt that the royal genealogies are really 
ancient and substantially worthy of acceptance. And this 
conclusion is corroborated by the fact that those genea- 
logies, and they alone in Sanskrit writings, describe how 
what we know of the Aryan occupation of India took 
place, namely, by the diffusion and domination of the Aiia 
or Lunar race over North India and the north-west of the 
Dekkhan. Their harmony with positive ethnological facts 
is unimpeachable testimony to their trustworthiness. 




Pali, Buddhism and Jainism 




THE HOME OF LITEB AfiY PALI 

By GEORGE A. GRIERSON 

S cholars are not agreed as to the home of literary Pali, 
The three most important theories are those of H, 
Oldenberg, R, Otto Franke, and E. Windisch. 

According to Oldonberg/ 'the home of the Pali lan- 
guage must be looked for more k) the south than to the 
north of tlie Vindhya mountains. 

Franke/" after considering the dialectic peculiarities 
of all the available coins and inscriptions in the Pali lan- 
guage, comes to the following conclusions: — (.1) that the 
language of the inscriptions of the eastern parts of Nor- 
ilierji India dilTers from Literary Pali in such important 
particulars that Literary Pali cannot have had its home 
there; (2) that as regards the language of the Kharosthl 
documents of North-Western India, there are both points 
of agreement with, and points of difference from, Literary 
Pali. Hence, though the North-West was not the home of 
Pali, the gap between the two dialects is not so great as in 
the East; (3) that the language of the inscriptions of the 
Deccan shows marked points of difference from Literary 
Pali. Re is thus unable to accept Oldenberg’s theory; 
(4) that the language of the inscriptions of the Western 
Madhy adesa shows most points of agreement with Literary 
Pali, though there are some points of difference. Taking 
the inscriptions of the fourth group in detail, and com- 
paring the language of each with Literary PSli, he finally 
decides that the home of Literary Pali was South to the 
South-East of the Kharosthi country, South of Mathura and 
perhaps also South of Sanchi and Bharaut, or at all evente 
not in the immediate neighbourhood of these places, West 
or South-West of the Psli of the North-East, North of 
NSsik, and East of GirnSr. In other words, the original 

1 Vinaya pi^aka, p. liv. 

2 Pali and Sanskrit, chapter x, esp. p. 13$. Franke on the whole 
agrees with Westergaard and K £.uhn« 
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home was as nearly as possible the country between the 
middle and western Vindhyas. So far he considers his 
points as proved, and he adds the conjecture that the city 
of IT j jay ini probably occupies the centre of the tract. 

Windisch^ lays stress on the fact that Franke’s con- 
clusions are mainly negative. The home was not in the 
East, or North-West, or South, and therefore it must have 
been where he puts it, as this was the only remaining 
possible location. He then urges that Literary Pali, as its 
name implies, was a literary language, and was therefore, 
like all literary languages, a more or less mixed form of 
speech. But, as this mixed language must have had for its 
basis some particular dialect, he contends that this was 
the dialect spoken by the Buddha himself, —^the language 
of Magadha. As a literary language this was influenced 
by the languages spoken to its West, and especially by the 
other great literary language, Sanskrit. This accounts for 
the retention of a Sanskrit r instead of the Magadhi /, ami 
for the use of o instead of the Magadhi e in the nominative 
singular of a-bases. In other respects Literary Pali agrees 
very wofl with the peculiarities of Magadhi Prakrit* as 
described by the grammarians. The Buddha himself, in 
the course of his travels, would have picked up dialectic 
peculiarities of the places where he preached, and it is the 
Buddha's language that it was intended to preserve in 
Pali." 

It seems to me that Windiseb’s cx,planation is the 
right one. It is the only formula that explains the Indian 
tradition, according to which Literary Pali is described as 
MagjaidhL From inception to conclusion, his arguments 
are eminently cautious and reasonable ; and, accepting the 
fact that Literary Pali was a mixed form of speech having 

1 Ueber den sprachlichen Charakter dcs Pali, in Actes du XIV^ Con- 
gr^s International des Orient a listee (Algiers, 1905), part I. pp. 252ff., esp. 
pp. 277fi. 

2 It is worth noting that, according to M5^kapdeya, the peculiarities 
of Magadhi Prakrit extended much further west in connexion with 
Paisaci Prakrit. Thus { xx, 2, 3, ) Sauraseni Paisacx changed to s and t 
Xq I and the latter change also took place in PahcSli Pai^ScI (IX, 14). 
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as its basis the language of Magadha, the object of the pre- 
sent paper is to see if we can trace this development any 
further, and ascertain the locality in which it is probable 
that Literary Pali received its tiiial form. 

It is generally accepted that in Asoka’s lone Magadhl, 
the language of his court, was employed as a Korv/i, spoken 
and understood over the greater part of Indira, aiul certainly 
as far North-West as Shahba’Zgarhi. It had its varlalions, 
just as at the present day the modern Koin)^ Ilindostani, as 
spoken in Delhi differs from that spoken in Eastern Ben- 
gal or in Madras. As in thr? case of Hindostanp wherever 
it was used it imported peculiarities from the local 
but in the main it was the same language th rougbant 
There is no reason for supposing that this was not the case 
before Asoka's time. A docs not estabo: lise]f m 

a moment or at the command of a k ing, Init by gradual 
growth, and that being the case, we are justified in assum- 
ing that the Buddha found his native language a useful 
Kotvri that could be employed wherever he preached. 

Sten Konow, in his article on the Home of Paiirwly^ 
draws attention to the many points in which Pali agrees 
with Paisaci Prakrit. These are — 

1 The hardening of sonant mutes. 

2 The retention of intervocalic consonants. 

3 The employment of svarabhakti in words such a 
bhariya, sinana, and kasata. 

4 The change of ,/n, ny^ and ny to fin. 

5 The preservation of y, instead of changing it to j, 

6 The termination o of the nominative sin^lar of 
a-base^, not the Magadhi e 

7 General agreement of the inflexional systems. 

To these may be added — 

8 In the Standard PaiSScI of Kekaya, but not in 
the sub-dialects of Surasena and Pancala, the re- 
tention of^he Sanskrit r, and its non-change to 
the Magadhl L 


1 ZDMG. Ixiv (1910), p. 114 ff. 
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Konow places the home of Pai^ScI in and about the 
Vindhyas and perhaps further to the South and to the 
East, and argues (p. 118) — in this supporting the above- 
mentioned theory Pranke — that it follows that Pali is 
based on an Aryan dialect spoken in the same neighbour- 
hood. 

While I agree with Konow as to the close relationship 
between PaisacI and Pali, I am compelled to differ from 
him altogether as to the home of the latter. In a paper’ 
entitled Paisaci, Paiiacas, and ' Modetm Pi idea \ I have 
discussed this question at considerable length and believe 
that I have proved that there was once a tribe or group of 
tribes in the extreme North-West of India, to which was 
given the name of ‘Pisaca’ by those who lived farther to 
the East; that these people spoke a language called by the 
Prakrit grammarians *Pais‘^cI Prakrit*; and that traces 
of this particular Prakrit are still to be found in consider- 
able numbers in the languages spoken on the North- 
Western Frontier at the present day. While I admit that 
it is probable that these Pisacas spread down the Indus 
into Rajputana and along the Konkan coast, I maintain 
that the nidus in India from which they spread was the 
North-West, and that, though they may have carried their 
language with them, this North-West was its proper home. 

I do not propose to repeat here the arguments used in 
that paper. They are there for those who wish to discuss 
them ; but I mention one, because it involves a new piece 
of evidence that was not available when the paper was 
written. 

As Konow points out (p. 100), the later Prakrit Gram- 
marians knew numerous PaiSacI dialects. 

Hemacandra knew three, but does not say where t^ey 
were spoken. 

Mlirkandeya ( 17th century ) mentions the followings 

1 Kftficlde^ilya 3 P&fio&la 

2 P&pdya 4 Oauda 


1 ZPMG, hpTi (1912), pp. 49 C 
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5 MSgadha 8 Saurasena 

6 Vracada 9 Kaikaya or Kaikeya 

7 DSksinatya 10 Sahara 

11 Dravida 

Of these ( sutra 8 ) he says that only three were civi- 
lized (ndgara). The rest were local dialects of no import- 
ance. The three were Kaikeya, Saurasena, and Pahcala. 

Kamatarkavaglsa {? 17th century) knows two I?'aisa- 
cikas, one Kaikeya and the other (?) Caska. He adds that 
if other Prakrit dialects, e. g. Magadhi, are used incorrectly, 
they become a sudd ha Paisdcika. 

Laksmidhara gives the following list of countries in 
which Paisac; was spoken ( quoted from the Mysore Edi- 
tion of 1889)- 

1 Pandya 6 Kuntala 

2 Kekaya 7 Sudliesna 

3 Bahllka 8 Bota 

4 Simha(la) 9 Gandh^ra 

5 Nepala 10 H^iva 

11 Kannojana 

The first thing that strikes one about these three lists 
is the great extent of country that they cover. If we are 
to accept them in their entirety, Paisacl Prakrit was 
spoken over nearly the whole of India and also in Tibet. 
It would, in fact, be more of than modem Hindos- 

tani. In the second place they do not agree. There is only 
one name, Kekaya, common to all three, and it is the only 
one which, according to Markandeya, has a dialect of im- 
portance. This Kekaya (with which we may also eount 
Gandhara) lies in the extreme North-West of India, in the 
very locality where I, for independent reasons, have located 
the Pis&cas. The remaining names seem to be what RSma- 
tarkavagXsa calls aitiddka Paiiacikas, i. e. are either not 
Paitoo! at all but are corruptions of the local dialects, or 
©lee, what is more probable, local varieties of Pali, the 
language of the, to them, heretical Buddhists. This would 
account for the presence in the lists of names such as 
Bota (Tibet), Pfindya, or Drftvida, names that indicate 

16 [Bhandarkar Coia« YoL] 
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localities in which certainly no Aryan language was the 
vernacular. 

Markandeya treats this Kekaya Paisaci as the stan- 
dard. Moreover, according to him, it was in this dialect 
that Gunadhya's Brhatkatha was composed.. In the 9th 
sutra of his chapter xix he says that in Kekaya Paisacika 
the word kvacit becomes kvpnci^ and as an example he 
quotes Brfiatkathayani, ' knpaci Laksmidhara 

mentions another country in the same neighbourhood, 
Oandhara. It adjoined Kekaya, and the boundaries be- 
tween the two fluctuated from time to time. For ovir pre- 
sent purposes, in discussing the language of Kekaya, we 
shall be perfectly safe in ''^^'uding under this name so 
much of Gandhara as lay to ih ' East of the Indus. 

We have thus arrived at the following facts — 

1 Literary Pali is a mixed dialect based upon 

Magadhi. 

2 It is closely connected wlth’-Paisaci Prakrit. 

3 Standard Paisaci Prakrit was spoken in, and’ was 
almost certainly the local dialect of, Kekaya and 
eastern Gandhara, lying in the extreme North- 
West of India. 

Let us now see if this leads us to any conjecture, less 
securely founded, but reasonable. From very ancient times 
the greater Kekaya, as defined above, was famous for its 
learning. We are told in the Chandogya Upanisad (v. 11) 
how five theologians came to a Brahman with hard ques- 
tions, which he was unable to answer for them. So he sent 
them to Asvapati the king of Kekaya, who solved all their 
difficulties. It was at Salatura, not far from TaksasilS 
that Panini himself was born, and it is not unfair to assume 
that it was at the Taksasila University that he was educated. 
This University was famed in early Buddhist times. Ac- 
cording to the Jatakas it was the only great University in 
India. Numerous pupils went to it from Eastern India, 
from Magadha and BenaresJ The Buddha himself, as a 

1 J5takas 61, 222, 336, 374, 487, 489, 506, 522, 536, 546. 
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Bodhisatta, studied there in several previous , births.^ In 
many cases he went there in a former birth as one of the 
numerous sons of Brahtnadatta, king of Benares,^ and in 
other births fie was even a professor there.* In tact a 
perusal of the Ja takas shows that during the period in 
which they were composed TaksaMla was considered to be 
the only place in India where a Buddhist could get a 
complete education. Finally, in Jataka229, the Bodhisatta 
is represented as king of Taksasila. 

When v/e consider the undoubted fact that PaisacI 
Prakrit was the vernacular language of the country round 
Taksasila, and that it is closely connected with Pali, we 
have a strong reason for concluding that Literary Pali m 
the literary form of the Magadhi language, the then ''<>0 
of India, as it was spoken and as it was used as a medium 
of literary instruction in the Taksasila University. It was 
the language of educated Buddhists and, in a polished form, 
would naturally be used by them for literary purposes. 

The origin of modern literary Hindi presents a strik- 
ing parallel to that suggested above for Pali. The langu- 
age of the country round the great university town of 
Benares is quite different from that of Delhi. Nerverthe- 
less Hindostani, the founded on the speech of the Delhi 
market, has been adopted in Benares as an important 
vehicle of literary expression, and, under the form of 
Hindi, bears all the hall-marks of the Sanskritizing in- 
fluence of the University in which it has been nurtured 
and from which it has gained universal acceptance. More- 
over, many books written by eminent Hindi writers display 
idioms and a vocabulary which clearly belong to the 
AwadhI and the Bhojpurl spoken in or not far from 
Benares, and which are strange to the language of the 
Upper Doab. 

1 Jatakas 80, 99. 117, 130, 149, 150, 163, 165, 173, 175, 180, 185, 200, 211, 
214, 251, 259, 276, 284, 313, 319, 323, 328, 337, 346, 34«, 356, 376, 380, 392, 
402-3. 411. 413-4, 418, 423, 431, 440, 443, 445, 447, 453, 407, 474, 478, 488, 498, 
499, 524, 527-30, 537. 

2 JStakas 50, 55, 96, 101, 132, 151, 160, 181, 252, 260, 262, 269, 282, 289, 
310, 349, 355, 362, 415-6, 456, 468, 525. 

3 JStakas 71, 97, 338, 353, 377. 




THE CAKKAVATTI 

( DIgba, xxvi. ) 

BY T. W. RHY^S DAVIDS 

A SOKA states in his Edicts that it was the horrors of 
actual warfare, as brought to his notice during his 
conquest of Kalinga, that led him to the propagcation, in 
those Edicts, of the Dhamma— the Norm — as the only 
true conquest. So the Buddha is represented in this 
Suttanta as setting out his own idea of conquest (not 
w ithout ironical reference to the current idea ) and then as 
inculcating the observance of the Dhamma — the Norm — 
as the most important force for the material and moral 
progress of mankind. 

The whole is a fairy tale. The personages who play 
their part in it never existed. The events described in it 
never occurred. And more than that. A modern writer, 
telling a story to emphasise a moral, would always, like 
the creator of the immortal Dr, Teufelsdrockh, endeavour 
to give probability, vraisemblance, to the characters and 
events of his tale. Here the very opposite would seem to 
be the case. Recourse is had rather to the shock of 
improbability. This is in accord with the procedure in 
other cases ( for instance in the story of Sharp-tooth the 
Priest, or in that of the Riddles of the God ).* The point 
of the moral — and in this fairy tale the moral is the thing 
—is the Reign of Law. Never before in the history of the 
world had this principle been proclaimed in so thorough- 
going and uncompromising a way. But of course it; is not 
set out in such arguments as we find in modern treatises 
on ethics or philosophy. The authors are not writing a 
monograph on history or ethics. They are preaching a 
gospel ; and their method is to state their view, and leave 
the hearer to accept it, or not, just as he pleases. 

The view was, so to speak, in the air at that time. 
The whole history of religion, in India as elsewhere, had 
been the history of a struggle between the opposing ideas, 

I Kntadanta and Sakka-Paiiha (IHgha Nifcdya^ v, and xxi). 
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or groups of ideas, that may be summed up by the words 
Animism and Normal ism. Animism luis now become a 
well-known term. It is based on the very ancient hypo- 
thesis of a soul — a subtle, .material, homunculus or 
mannikin supposed to dwell in the heart of a, man. This 
afforded what seemed a simple and self-evident ‘explana- 
tion’ of many mysterious things. When in his dream a 
man saw another, whom, when the dreamer woke, he knew 
to have been dead, he at once concluded, on the evidence 
of the dream, that the person he saw in his dream was 
still alive. It is true he had seen the body dead. But it 
was self-evident that a something he knew not what, but 
very like the body, was still alive. Me did not reason 
much about it, or stay to weigh the difficulties involved. 
But he was much too frightened of it to forget it. Once 
formed, the hypothesis was widely used. When a man 
awoke in the morning after hunting all night in his 
dreams, and learnt from iiis companions that his body had 
been there all the time, it was of course his ‘soul’ that had 
been away. In a' similar way death and trance and 
disease could be ascribed to the absence of the ‘souT. 
‘Souls’ were believed to wander from body to body. 
Animals had souls, and even things, when they were 
uncanny, or when they seemed to have life and motion 
and sound. The awe-inspiring phenomena of nature wore 
instinctively regarded as the result of spirit action : and 
rivers, plants and stars, the earth, the air and heaven be- 
came full of souls, of gods, each of them in fashion as a 
man, and with the passions of a man. 

But wide-reaching as this hypothesis was, it could 
not cover everything. From the earliest times of which 
we have any record we find in India as elsewhere quite a 
number of religious beliefs and ceremonies which were 
not explained, and could not be explained, by the hypo- 
thesis of a soul. In other ^ords they are not animistic. 
The first impression we get is that of the bewildering 
variety of such beliefs. But the^^ can be arranged, with 
more or less exactitude, into over-lapping groups : and 
behind all the groups can be discerned a single underlying 
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principle. That principle is the belief in a certain rule 
order, law. We have no word for such a belief in English 
and this, since the theory is as important, in the ancient 
Indian religions, as Animism, is a pity. 1 have suggested 
in my lectures on Comparative Religion in Manchester, 
to call it Nonnalism.’ 

01 course the mc]r who held the beliefs, and practised 
the ceremonies so-named, had no clear c’onception of the 
theory of N ormalism, just as they had no clear conco])tion 
ot the theory of Animism. But they uiiinistalveably held 
the view that things happened, effects were brought about 
without the agency of a soul or god, and (luite as a 
matter of course ; and they regarded that as the rule in 
such and such a case. Now we do not ourselves believe 
in the rule or in any one of the rules, thus laid down — * 
(any more than we believe in the hypothesis of a homun- 
culus within the heart). But the word Animism has been 
found most useful in clearing up our appreciation of 
ancient views. Its usefulness is limited, it is true. It 
covers rather less than half of the main beliefs recorded 
in the most ancient literatures of the world. The other 
half would be covered by the corresponding hypothesis of 
Normalism. 

This is not the place to raise the question of the 
importance of Normalism in the general history of reli- 
gions. Perhaps one of the reasons why, in Europe, so 
much more attention has been paid to Animism, may be 
that the general trend of belief in Europe is itself predomi- 
nantly animistic. But it is at least certain that in the 
far East, and more especially in China and India, Nor- 
malism is the more important of the two. 

In China it is the basis of the theory of the Tao (the 
way), which finds its earliest expression in the famous 
tractate ot Lao Tsu, but was undoubtedly earlier than 
that, and is taken for granted also by Confucius. The 
Tao is quite Normalistic ; and though much abused in 
later times in the official circles of Taoism, the early form 

1 Journal, Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1914-15, 
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of it has never ceased to influence the various intellectual 
centres of Chinese belief. The theory of Yang and Yin, 
also so widely, indeed universally held, in China, and also 
going back to very early times, is equally Normalisticf. 
No one of these three conceptions was ever personified. 
All three rested on the idea of law or rule independent of 
any soul. 

In India our earliest records, the thousand and more 
Vedic hymns, seem at first sight to be altogether animistic. 
They consist almost exclusively in appeals to various 
gods. The European books on Indian religions are 
concerned, when treating of the Vedic period, with de- 
scriptions of these gods, based on the epithets applied to 
them, the acts attributed to them, and so on. But these 
poems make no pretention to being a complete statement 
of the beliefs of the tribes whose priests made use of the 
poems. Other poems, not included in our present collec- 
tion, were doubtless extant in the community at the time 
when the collection was made. Other beliefs, not men- 
tioned in the poems, were widely influential among the 
people. What we have is not complete even as a summary 
of the theosophy, or the ritual, or the mythology of the 
priests ; and it refers only incidentally to other beliefs, 
unconnected with gods, of great importance as a factor in 
religion and daily life. 

This conclusion might be justified as rendered neces- 
sary by a critical consideration of the simple known facts 
as to li. . composition of the anthology we call the Bg- 
veda It is confirmed by the discovery in later Vedic 
books, especially in the manuals of domestic rites, of 
customs and beliefs that must evidently go back to th^ 
B-gveda period, ( though not referred to in that collec- 
tion ), and even of one or two such cases that certainly go 
back to an earlier period still. We have space here for^ 
only one or two sample instances, and even they can only 
be treated in the merest outline. 

Take the case of, rta. The meaning of the word 
would seem to have passed through some such evolution 
as ‘ motion, rhythrajio motion, order, cosmic, order, naorai 
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order, the right.’ In those slowly moving ages a- long 
period must be postulated for the growth and consolida- 
tion of such ideas. The v^orrl is found, incidoTitally 
mentioned, at the end of its (oiroer, In the Avesta and the 
Veda. It must have been in full use before the Persian 
Aryans had separated from the Indian Aryans. Tro idea 
may therefore with reasonable nrobability be ire A back 
to the third millennium before Christ. The use :f the 
word died out in India before' the time of the >'ise of 
Buddhism. Of the pro-BuddliivStic Upanisads it occurs 
only in one — ^the Taittirlya. In the peroratiou to that 
work rta is placed above, i>eforc the gods. The word 
occurs, it is true, in three or four isolated passages of posB 
Buddhistic works, but these are archaisms. It has not 
been traced in either the Buddhist or the Jaixia oanoiucat 
literature. 

The process of the grade a? decline In the mo' ci ‘C. 
abstract word is preefeely a.nalo-.v>)Cjs to the i.najec::' cs -- 
gradual decay and death ol a god.‘ Tb.e worxi cover’s c.-vc 
one idea only, i)ut a nunibcr of conuotarions. Idle irapls- 
cations involved in it are consianlly, though impercopl;il)5y, 
changing. Sooner or later one or other phase of it ovrer- 
masters the others, and soiue new word, or v,n)rds, funplia- 
sising some orio or other of the various connotations of the 
older word, come gradually into use as more adequate 
or more clear. When that process is complete the older 
word is dead. But it lives again in the newer word or 
words that have taken its place, and would never have 
been born or thought of unless the older word had pre- 
viously lived. It was so with rta — a broader and deeper 
conception than the Greek inoira; and more akin to the 
Chinese Tao. Like these, rta was never personified and 
it lives again in the clearer and more definite (though still 
very imperfect) phrases of the Suttanta before us now. 

The case of rta is by no means unique. I have else- 
where discussed at some length another case, that of tapas 
or self-mortification, austerity.^ It was held in India from 

1 3^6 BiiddkUt India^ p* 234. % Dialogues gf the Buddha^ i, 213 f* 

17 ( Bhandarkar Com. VoL} 
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Yedic times onwards that i'ajpas (originally ‘burning glow/ 
but afterwards used of fasting and other forms of self- 
mortification) worked out its effects by itself, without the 
intervention of any deity. This is only the more remark- 
able since it is almost certain that in India, as elsewhere, 
the ecstatic state of mind which rendered such austerity 
possible was originally often regarded as due to the in- 
spiration of a spirit. But it is, so far as I know, never 
mentioned that the supernormal effects of the austerity 
were due to the spirit from whom the inspiration came. 
The effects were due to the austerity itself. Very often 
indeed there was no question of any deity’s help in the 
determination to carry out the self-torture — just as in the 
case of the pujaris at the gk :ts in modern India: 

Even the very sacrifice uself — made to gods, supposed 
to give sustenance and strc: th to gods, accompanied by 
hymns and invocations addr-'ssed to gods — was not entirely 
free from such normal istic The hymns themselves 

already contain phrases which suggest that their authors 
began to see a certain mystic power over the gods in a 
properly conducted sacrifice. And we know that after- 
wards, in the Brahmanas, this conception was carried to 
great lengths. So also we have evidence of a mystic 
power, independent of the gods, in the words, the verses, 
that accompany the sacrifice. It is no contradiction of 
this that wc find this mystic power itself deified and 
becoming, indeed, in the course of centuries of specula- 
tion, the highest of the gods. And it is significant, in this 
connection, that the string of Brhaspati’s bow is precisely 
rta. 

It would be tedious (and it would also, after the above 
nstances, be, I trust, unnecessary) to quote the very nu- 
merous other instances in Vedic works of a slighter cha- 
t-^cter anci less importance, showing the existence of a 
i^Teory of life the very opposite Animism. They are 
‘i^dturally only quite incidental in the Bgveda itself, and 
oecur more and more frequently in the later books, being 
numerous in the Sutra period. Many of these can 
be crossed under one or other of the various meanings 
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given by antfiropoiogietp |.jjg ambiguous and confusing 
word magic -- the magic ’ of names, or numbers, or 
propinquity, or Qj, sympathy, and 

so on. Many wilj found in the long list of practices 

from which it is g^j^j Silas (one of the very earliest 

of our Buddhist fiocuments, earlier than the Pitakas) that 
the Sarnana G-^tama refrains.’ 

The abovq g^fll(Jes to show something of the position 
of Normalisn^ pre-Buddh'stic India. Our present Sut- 
tanta shows g^^ge it had reached in the period of the 
early BuddhL^g jg ^ g^^ge of great interest — differing, 
as it does, fro^j^^ development followed by for- 

malism in ot,,^, ..nnntries 

1 for some v,jP divergent and coatradlotory meanings see Pr!>- 
ceedtny^oj the Oxford Congress of Religions, 1908. 

2 of the Buddha, vol. 1, pp. 16-30. 
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lame of Gotairia Biuidim.. D worid-wide and orescent* 
'riiO religions arul ])h liosopiiical doGtrinos associated 
witii Ills name were at one time paramount in India — -they 
were Indian culture. Dew will be ignorant of or dispute 
either of these two statements. Yet it is singular to note 
bow slight ami confined to how few are the movements on 
foot in our centres of learning, European and Indian, to 
acQuire and to spread a better based and more intimate 
knowledge (1) of the earliest knowm, least apocryphal 
sources and methods of those doctrines, (2) of the earliest 
documentary evidence extant of the social and political 
atmosphere in which they arose. We know the methods 
of Sokral'es, we know the very words, lot alone the cha- 
racter of the conversations and discourses ascribed to the 
Christ. How much is present to our mind of bow, as pre- 
served in the larger literature of the Nikayas, the Sakya- 
niuni dealt with his numerous interlocutors ? We know 
the Sokratic Athens; we can almost see the hasty Herod, 
the reluctant Pilate, the contending Pharisee and Sad- 
ducee. Which of us has a mental picture of those two 
loyal inquirers and patrons, King Pasenadi of Kosala and 
Sudatta, whom for his philanthropy men called Anatha- 
pindika Y Feeder of the forlorn ’ ? Yet there are no other 
Indian laymen of so early a date„ concerning whose life 
and cliaracter so much relatively early documentary evi- 
dence is extant. Chandragupta, compared with these, is 
but a name; Asoka lives chiefly in the records of his edicts. 
But in the vSuttas of the Nikayas, aided by the Vinaya, 
“the King, the Kosalan Pasenadi” walks and talks before 
us with all the strong and the weak points of his Ksatri- 
yan characteristics. And wo ha,ve documentary evidence 
of a similar kind for the character of the commoner. 

But for the piety and support of these two nu'u, it is 
conceivable that the Sangha, in Asoka’s day, nu'gkt not 
have been in such a position as to make it expedient for 
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that 1 ‘uler to patronize and propagate it. It is to aid a 
little in familiarizing some readers with the Pasenadi of 
P^li literature and with the methods used in his case by 
India’s greatest teacher, that the foiiowiiig selection f rom 
the Kosala-Saniyutta (ed. Feer, Pali Text Soc.) is here 
offered. It will serve at least to fill out a little the brief 
outline of the King’s career sketched in my husband’s 
Buddhist India. 

In these Sutras and in Bnddhaghosa’s Commentary^ 
the Kosalan PasenadP stands out as a very real, if average 
aristocratic despot- He is shown combining, like so many 
of his class all the world over, a proneiiess to affairs of sex 
with the virtues and affection of a good ‘family man,’ 
indulgence at the table with an equally natural wish to 
keep in good physical form, a sense of honour and honesty, 
shown in his disgust at legal cheating, with a greed for 
acquiring wealth and war indemnities, and a fussiness 
over lost property, a magnanimity towards a conquered 
foe with a callousness over sacrificial slaughter and the 
punishment of criminals. Characteristic also is both his 
superstitious nervousness over the sinister significance of 
dreams due, in reality, to disordered appetites, and also 
his shrewd, politic care to bo on good terms with all reli- 
gious or4^r8, whether he had testimonials to their genuine- 

of not. 

In all these respects then the Pasenadi is a typical 
Kaatriya, with the qualities and defects of his class. In- 
deed it would seem that he shows some complacency in 
ranking himself as a good type of a prosperous monarch 
(3, §5), greatly busied over the pleasures and duties, the 
advantages and disabilities, of a ruler who, as in his case, 
had inherited a kingdom of expanded dimensions,^ and 
had ‘won security therein* (3, § 5). Nevertheless in one 
important respect he is revealed as superior to the average 

1 SUratthappakUsini. The Pali Text Society is preparing an edition. 

2 Probably an official, possibly a clan name, as we might say the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, or the Rumanian Hohenzollern. lie is elsewhere 
called Agnidatta {Divyd.: 620; Bud\ India^ 10). 

3 Cf. Buddhist JndiUt P- 25. 
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king, and that is in his discernment — according to hi 
lights — of, and his inclination towards, that which wa: 
good and righteous (2, § 4), and also in his appreciation of 
the man who, in a transcendent degree, embodied all that 
was good and righteous 

These were matters, as the Sage reminded him (2, 5 1), 
that were anything but easy for one in his position to re- 
cognize. Living amidst luxuries and distractions, flattery 
and lies, the Pasenadi had the strength of mind to secure 
time for solitary meditation (1, § 4 — § 6), and to face the 
bed-rock questions of life and death, good and evil. Hence 
his conscience was alert, and swift in response to the 
spur, lightly or heavily applied, of the Sage’s admonition. 
Frequently thus admonished, he remained a loyal upSsaka 
of the master during practically the whole of his long 
public ministry. In the opening Sutta, his first meeting 
with the young and new teacher is given. After that the 
title bho Ootarna is changed once for all to the bhante of 
the disciple. And in the eloquent valediction put in his 
mouth, in the Dhammacetiya-sutta of the Majjhima^ as 
spoken just before he went forth to meet desertion and a 
lonely death, he asserts that both he and his teacher are 
octogenarians. Viewed as a historical fact, this friendly 
intercourse is thus made to cover more than forty years. 
Did ever monarch do himself such high credit for so long 
a period ? 

Such was the Kosalan Pasenadi, the most powerful 
king of his day in India, whose realms extended from the 
Ganges to Himalaya, and were bound west and east by 
(probably) the J umna and the Gandhak. 

In the counsels which he sought and found, most of 
the methods employed by the Sage are illustrated. In dis- 
cussing those methods in his introduction to the Kassapa- 
S!hang.da Sutta {Dialogues of the Buddha, i, 206 f . ) Rhys 
Davids shows how, in conversing with one whose stand- 
point differed widely from his own, the Buddha invariably 
put himself as far as possible in the mental position of the 
questioner, accepting his starting points, attacking no 
cherished convictions, even adopting the very phraseology 
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of the other, but, partly by a re-croating of the meaning 
of terms, partiy by appeal to matters of common agree- 
ruont, bringing him to a fresli arui a, higher voonclusion. 
Several of the Suttas here presented exemplify these words. 
Both Sage a.iid King were of Jhe same social class and 
coa:o;ry,’ and of the same age, yet it were hard to find two 
persons more sharply contrasted in opinions and outlook 
than these two. JSlote then how the sage, who, save to 
help and uplift his fellow-beings, had entirely done with 
the world, stooped at every interview to the King’s outlook 
and stock of ideas, and grafted his admonitions on that 
stock and in that soil : — 

His Majesty hcis been gluttonous. Abstemiousness is 
gently enjoined, not as favouring spiritual growth,^ but be- 
cause he will thus more lightly bear advancing age. How 
should he most wisely direct his almoners to proceed in 
the matter of doles etc.? Use the same tests as you do iii 
passing young men for your army. He has decided that 
nothing is so precious to any man as his own soul. Then 
see that you hurt not the soul, so precious to him, of 
another man. He has been busy after the manner of 
kings? Well, you often receive reports from special king’s 
messengers of an approaching crisis. I am such a mes- 
senger, and I tell you, you have no time to be busied over 
so much that kings hold important. In the face of this great 
crisis, — the brevity of this life, the approaching of death — ' 
what alone remains for you to be busied vrithal ? 

The sympathetic appeal of such advice ad this specific 
homiroem must have been very vital and rousing. In hi.s 
graver and sadder moods the king is met by the ‘common 
sense', which opens the casement of sorrow’s private cell, 
and lets in the bracing, if bitter wind of the ‘common lot* 
, . . ‘ life is but death ’ . . . ‘ the best arc not exempt. * 

1 As the King reminds him (Dharnnii -p iya-sutta) — 

Bhagava pi khattiyo, uMam pi khatUyo , Bhagavli pi Ko^alako, aham 
pi Kosalako. 

2 Cf. the rebuke to Dasaka (XVII,) Boiatthakani (Ci) in my Pss. o/ 
th€ Brethren, < 
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But nowhere is he advised io leave tiui world, or be aught 
but diligent over liis kingly dvitic^s. 

Sycophancy is as wholly al>s(*nl in (lie Sago’s roxdios 
and connnonLs on ilio King’s acis, as is (ho rudonoss of a 
Diogenes. Wheihor surieiiod or cliasisMu'd. sedi'-complacont 
or vexed, the King and liis actions nusjlwiih unfaltering 
‘ swxa.d rcasojiabloiu*ss,‘ ctnirtesy and. niagnaniinity. .Not 
always is the guiding liand applied heavily. Tiioro is a 
Ijretty touch of irony in speaking of the liability of wealth 
to be ‘confiscated by kings or by thieves’ to a monarch 
who had just absorbed a niillionairo’s intestate property 
(2, S 9). Doth King and Sago indulge in covert huinoiir wlieii 
comparing the unknown character, concealed ( vve should 
say ) beneath a cow), to the disguises and trn/nsfonnations 
carried out in the career of thieves as chartered sj)ies. 
And it lends no small charm as well as verisimilitude to 
these little Sutta-etchings, when we discerji the Teacher 
and the King, who in comparison was but as an average 
nice boy, finding themselves Ium’o on common ground — that 
of men of oxi)erieacc wary of judging by ap[)ea ranees, and 
togothor amused at the parallel drawji by one of them. 

But perhaps the most impressive featuro in thc?so 
brief records is the several social deals Io which the Sage 
points the way in reply to the King, or in cojnmerit on his 
acts. Wo note him condemning the methods of military 
aggressiveness, upholding the dignity of woman as 
daugher, wife and mother, ami (mjoiuiiig those public 
works for the peoide’s good ( 3, S 4 ) such as would come 
under that righteous livijig, whicli it was alone of real 
importance for the king, confronted by the brevity of I ife 
( 3, § 5 ), to be occupied withal. Thus it was all very well 
for the king to spare the life/)f Jiis conquered foe, bill; in 
confiscating his war matorial, and indeed in waging war, 
he did but sov/ the seeds of retaliatory violence (2, S a). 
Again, that a daughter might jn'ove a. greater l)lessijig to a 
king than a son, that the birth of one was anyway not: ic 
be considered a disappointment and failure in acliievo- 

I Matthew Arnold's (TTfecfceia applied to Clirist. 
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ment — these are startling words to hear coming from that 
time and that country, nay, and not from ancient India only. 
The Buddhist Canon contributes its quota — not a great 
one for a compilation by male and monastic editors — -of 
blows and kicks at woman — ‘ dulce monstrum. * And it 
would scarcely have surprised us to come upon a Sutta 
stating that the birth of a daughter was due to the Karma 
of some shortcomings in the parents' antecedents, let 
alone those of the baby’s former lives. But in the verse 
on Mallika’s infant daughter and the disappointed parents 
( 2, § 6, ) we seem to hear the real voice of a teacher who 
transcended the bounds of time and tradition, of one 
worthy to rank as guide and healer of men and women of 
all ages and every raced 

1 The selection mentioned on p. 2 above will appear in the writer's 
forthcoming translation oi the SagSthavagga of the Samyutta-NikSya 
to be published by the Pali Text Society. It could not unfortunately be 
included here. 




5PT: I 

^3n%Rt 

g r ggj% ; ^0w^cr^^R^5qrTTnscqf%^?^ i 

cTi^ ^If%/%5rT?r aT»T^T?r I 

q^^n^TRI ^I^tfriTT sw: n » 

m (TTSf^rw: qR#f^ ^^Rr^f^rarfqjq i 

^rf^i cT?Ti I 

^^[4 ^ 5TIIT# ^^n^TTlT^^ U 
31^ =q q^r^i%fi qrJTrwr trJT|;qT^='rR:R2^|t^T^- 

i ^H«I?5=cTTq[ 1 

3TrI Hcq^r^ct ^5T^^q>PTfcS[q^4 PTT^f^TS- 

3?5r ciT^rf^ q^T«i[: qft^frf^r: i rtif% i 

504 qmr^rq: 4qfr ^^=4) i wf 

;4^ jfiqr 3T^qT m ^4 ^ f^t^rq i 
3 ^ sftqr sT^rwr ^\ q4 f^4?rq ii ifa ii 
asr ^fiJTrsi^oTt sfiq: i %cTf4 iqRgq^i if4 qqkr: i 
?ra4ff4 %cRrqcT qq viRif^ i %crp?t: 

n75[FT %cRKTftf^r^ I 3l4^q 1 

^ ^qj?5q?gf4q?i^ 3n#re^4 
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tpf qtTt(Mai «jrrEsr^?5{i5f ^ii^aqaiririH 

I cif Tj^- 
* 

^ ?P4hR q^4<T snofi i 

wr: ii ffs ii 

rpqi ?-7 ^s^sr n^TWft 

*Tft3»T|f?r 3fi^: I 

^ 3fhr i%'^'?i psr: ^?ir^0T3j i pji; 

hm: i WKUf: 5?f: i 

^ ^^ira^r^fsar i ^ 

'Pr^TT I w^rr i fr^f ^- 

'«d5SfiRRiT^??minHFiT 5T5f2*n?f5^r q^Ri cqriii'^^Rqq 
I %%T^qT: Hcq^ ^qf I 

5njpFifrg[«rfiri; i % ^ ?i^ijS5Tqi2qnqq: 
qR'Ipd TO ffW. I WT^^T^-qjfWqjqRqi^ qr^r: l % =q qf^- 
wr^qilNr npqi:’' i ?r ^?q?q stHiaJ^ i =q i ^- 
qr^^qfvqr ^r^qr: f ^^pq^sT^^^ragciq: i 
^qffoi^cr:mc%i^'^qhq»i5[q: i ?q^- 
TqqqfORqsggro^qr qq^n^'^fq^r^^lR^qq^qr: i 

snoi^q?Ttl: q^j^iajgq? URBqr qR^^aj I Cf3ir5?ir 

I flgi5qi; qcflcTr: I aR^^Rqf^: i 

q?qr5^Jn4^q^: I ^qrqT^ ^qj 3|^%sf^ I 

#3[qqt%irq^fTO®iT i ' 

q%f^qT T%^'?s[qia? iqf%?q%R^RfT^qi%q :j«qs^ 
qfqrq rf qn|r%qT jnrqfqfnfqrfi i qR^3?tqqici3fr 3 tr: i 
^r R \qiFqi>=q^ciT ^qqcTRfr i q^f i^RqqmRR- 

I Rq% =q %Rq qq^ii: IRri fR>Ji%qi3j | qj- 

t q=qf5!% iffftqqq \»0 I 

q ^^■Rqi'TRIiT’^^ q^qqi’JTiqR'tqrtTTSsqqqqfq'F?^^! I 
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*fgi«i5nfrRT 3rcq?j?a ^ i 

^5?T3j ^ I 5iR'^r: ?ftqT%*n3j 

^ I WE^naa i 

sfraisir T^T I Epwof I 

Cl5f sisqu* ^?IRK«5S*J(^ftTF-RrH I ^ 

Elifl ^Rr qR^loit ^ I ?T«m%?lf%lTf|RT JRfgEJcn^f^ I 

5 Woii tRH#trr i qa'-r =a ^fia^^grPTar ^aat 
RclRf 5?wf ?TjRr5!R%?tIHlTt ^ 

I tt vRfa: i gtPRir- 

qR:qr?:if^^i?r4 i ^f(it 5 a: s^nRKqT aiwifsi qRf^ffi 
sTm#: qq 1 qa^?{ -sfTapq t{qi?a> i 

iRFf^T ?f545q(i^af ^jrt? 

qi'Tq^ qfaqjgj^ 1 m aaRaiaiq?! ^jcara. 1 ^ 

??r qj?5H'^q ^'Fja’qi ai^sqr- 

^iFalail^ ^q«^OT)rqg;nTTa( i 

q^^q'^wqi^ 1 awi?; 

t^RM 3fr«?cRi5 ^R5%? Rc*T4Jca q^iFwa I qq ^• 
1 ^ fjnnn^ ^t?^cqf%^3jfqf?^ q^- 

R?fiat %fRiq^ g«T^a^ 1 fm«iiCRr*n^ — Te% 
%«#3T^qT fi^qi 3 RTR 1 ; 5awff«FF5T qq ^R3mfNi|d- 
c«lRiq; 3I^5|R?[ I J^qwr; «%Tsf ^g^RRlRW WHHFI 
1 5ir*RtR^ 315 RcH ^njq 

qRF#Tr%?^ I ^5r; 3^^^|qIqT^^lt^ afi^ R+nR^qt- 

q5^. aR ?5 1 a^iRt aR R^fia RnR if Rq?t— 

«cqiRqni«M5H|i|H^-«WN a%Raf I 

1 ?(^qi^ sfR ^iwpTO?? I aR Ranij 1 
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^ g sfl^qr^r^cr^ ^tj]^ ftor * 

i Trsrr q^Ft 

jftdn: qd M-W: q^R ?cf^- 
'4hrq^sttqq%5qR?rq4 HRf^- 
gq. I rjggqq^: i qgr^ 

qg^TTur^nf# — 

ggqJil^qt: 
9fifT|ii'cr^^?rq?:q^^riiTtqraql: i 
^|3RTWqrq^Tf ^RS-nt 
qTTc^qi%q?iW a#T q! ■^4 f%rrg w \ n 

jpTqSTTSSii^qt JTg5Ti%Rq ^cfHI 

•qrg 1 3Fq«jr qjr^qmrq g'%fRcqq?i^: i gf^^qjfg^qgsq^q rt%* 
%qqrf^HTq if^ I qf ft ^qf ^ viif^qr 
cltgtqigqfqrgqqt: l qcq<^1%.'gi I ^ 1% i"^^- 
5qRft%)-'q: q^qf^gfq ^^srrfHrq: i htRcT r qf«[s?irTg: 

sTra^qRR^sfq %crm^qr qi%qR i qg^r%?5Fm- 

I qgiO%r%ffqciiq(%flifvq: grF- 

cq^T? qqvq^q?q^q;^cqTgfq[si%%: I qqq gfictT^qqr- 

f^qrqrsH qcffF: i %qqRq55rHTg i fFgqioqqrftfqfq 

q’PFq 1 R^qqq ■fRqrgqq^: i q ft q^lsqq- 

q?qfgi%4 sqfm ^qgq i spqje^qrqTqT^^q ^qroTrqfiTTg i q^qig, 
^f^qs’qfqR^Fqqqq' qg[qq»^qq*T'gqfi% fl ^h- 

^ q qftqrf^ ^Rcrnf^ RRfqqq qf^^g qqqf^q q: 
oqqqpfSTq qgq^iqqq fHfqfqqqWifq q qq 
^^n^qfqRq-t qfqqqfq: i 3^‘q -qrqgs’rt itrhi 4 gqrqi^qrq^q 
qqq#5% qqqgqq— g^qr^HRqTii^qq^lft^ I 

g^Ff 3fiq: ! 3T«lT3fiqqT3[oqTqqiqqq: I q#q?q ^cHT- 

cq^qyqiq: i Rtfs^qqfiqfq ?t^ qiqqriqqq i q q q^qr-qnr- 
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I qs^r^ir: q%^f ?ff 5 c{ 

wfs’-ifl sTi'Fr^ I cR :5^^^qr^q^^f: si^f 

<rcri^^ 5 ^ w^rrsw^f ^ 1 3 TT?r^Ts^T-f?:; i 51^^ 5iT: 

5fl^cIf3J I I ST'^riTcTT'T ^T5??qr- 

??ng 1 q# ^ 'PTflfcT^iTT I 3R vmMi 

^ Ic^PTr'T^qi ir^cis^ f%?3 

sTf^f^r^^ 5 wr 9 FTl?fg[f«Tr'fr »i^i 4 r q^r 1 ac^- 

f% qrrroiPff^ qa jnTToiR 1 ?Cif la ft a^sft 

swwr; i a ft ?fjfawi^cftf%aTc[Tsfr- 
tgqiTJT 3 TfW{Ra^of aa# i ^^iikgfna^nj^^icq^frR- 

qtrriJiTfa a ^ara^^l'a f^ar^arataa: i^JraFaswroi^a 
a; 5 ’ 4 qa(^{-a^ a^i^a 1 ag ^a^^ar^aa a aara^ 

a^rar ^aiaaaa aa; ^«faiaaaTt<a aaisaiaa^aa: i 51^ 
a;if%^a^^fa a^af^a*? • araa^sg^iaa arfiftaq^ra; 1 
wna ara ai^qf^aaar^a^wai^T^? aaafa^fi-aargqata: 1 
a aR«^ifapaftf?T^ aaTGai^nfa aasaa i fl^ariaifr- 
a!iraT^T%acairt I a a i%aTf^%q tiaia[?5T^- 

^^ifq acatgcl^aiqaa! aaraifqi^^afa a^ a^ 1 a^^- 
Ka ^aa fatraq?afa « a^qa'ftaa^ai'a ?a«a^aca^la tgar^sg- 
ataf aiawaia ! f?afa^?^saafi^^a: 1 aarf^ f?afaqRaaaf- 
ara5f^'i^®i% ftaiafa^ff^aaigaaf^: wiaa 1 ara ara: 1 faaiaa: 
aa^ afag^^iaf aT^rai?ra#TTaf aaf!^^fa:aTfp:aq? 
3 ?wf^^ia: aar^aa jflarat aFaraf siara^ ar 
a^raf aara 1 la aicala-af^f?af^f^am a?^<^ a^iat 1 31- 
?aaT sftailfar aar afaf?a%a^ i t?aat#Faif?af: aar aaua i 

1^ =^ia 'iaaa 1 artfaaa^ ^ aii#) 1 aa 
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i T%Tiiir: i 

5Ft|F^f^rS'^t<Srqff?rfq3'3r^3g- | STPJ^ 

q'? I mqVc^i^F;; \ 

rf?5^r pi ?T^?T ^Ti^f I q^RJcI^fcf 

^TTF^^^'T: I 31^1 fTTltpraWFil'n v^^riJT^iT^q qt^lOT! I t^- 
5fqf qi?tiffcFT: ! fj ^g- 

TifIpi'tEgjfqf gF^gipF-gi ^rfs^fi: I ap ?T€sfg iM- 
Ji5fg:: i fcggir^^ i sTcff^p: p: i 3T^(% f? 

3Figp?;f guRfir ^ ffi^cT !%-§ %g55ii[^T^'jT^ i q4^ 'ggwm- 
^r F-gifr i afigp^iiT^r ^gaFW--g?F:'F^?f‘^!^- 
^jrpgT^I^PfgiFIRJTcF^qiig ?fl''ic^gFiqmiT: 1 'ggrgP::^[g 
®‘i% 'pAi'Tr Jicgirtgrirg^ p-gg aFfigri'^nnsir- 

%g3,'{'TT^iJ^;qfgniH; ?;rrRiRF5ispfgf%i%: i a-T^igrijTJF-f?: ! 

?3gp[fq' sfgrgiF:; gfy^fif'g i ip g 

;^p,;(i{iq-;i'^llr[ I ^f;r55: I ^{fi-qi -F •■fgg<iri[|p^q'i>0|ig: j 

m -FrlpipwFpj-FF^iia In: i 

1 ggn; i-r gjgg; f i 

-< r-iig.ig4^[: i '4?4q?r!''-ff3j 'ig4:rju;st'-i-4g57'g: i 

<;j 4 'q-cpF(C4rg.'lii gHifel4:iqilpt4-4«'F-4RiT7i'qT p] ig»T34ri | CiTigg^f 

^s.dfq^^Tg-fT I 'Msi-+5' g 

^gf«ng;R'Rg i g ^ i g?®- 

g7ig.ivi wggi R'4H q-T st fr^TR^^i'-g^i?^ spPgvF^tfRr 

cTpq #isq?:f'4: I ^ ^rgn^qgtgi gr^jr^ iTf4''«7TTq5;qfW[ '^qifTgiFg- 
fnswRp I 37Hlsqcpiyqf^(H[q4:i7'jigiPigrggrtqg'-F?rggpotg'r«i - 
gngiRT^g pggr^RRgK i 

3 sspjfigRRrrlg^ grPi^’os^rrj’TRg^: 

5<q?<Tg^wgFT: i q^ fi rw 

prftgi ^ ^ ftI ^ i 
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I % f|vri 1 31tTR: I tPT 

3TSI^: qfWTUI?: I ^ 

3TF^FT srt^n F5r ^ 

Fr^JFcTSlt%^> I 31^ 

I ^ WJCfSTf^^^ ?FF=«f: TflTlS’3: F Il^?T I 
F qFrr^r: i sTnif^sfir^ 

I ?nF %^: crif^: =f 

5Fqf^^ fi«fi ^fTF^rcPn 

^oqrrui i3icf q? 3S'55q^%«?t flFTcfiFcw i 

3Tff q^ ^ sfi^'^R^i: q^q^* FRra[T q^iwiT |q i 

3^5Fiqq^-4: I q?Fff q#^ 5iqq q^^r i 

^i%5[4: I 4 ^ 'qqiqqfqji^i^jg^rsfiqr qf^Fwqi'^ 

qq^^^^Ucqr ^fiqr^tqFcJFffFqq I Fi^Fiq jiqrf^Tqii^ 
apqiq qsfmtVfq 5fl^T3?!qqfRdFqi% ^ q'^qJ^llgFlFa I ?TFFTJ^- 
MIl'^FFFFlgc^qcrili^qiHa'ir ^ ?iq«}T 

qjFFfq: ^ii'qrqi^i i FT«!?qf%qTqiq q^§?q^qTqq i Fqqw- 
^5cq?4fii^ %FTf4^q%(qqijf4qeT) f ^qi? ^qigrrlm 1 3{Fiq § 
FiqfcJT^^RFqj^ff qqr|qr: i q^ipqfi%'i:qiWim: ^I'lq^fqFqqoiqt 
— qqq':qqrq?qrH-?^'JTiwfqi«i%; i qq ^ i?qqOT ^r q^- 
qrfqfq I%'§r4l Jiiq^Tiqf^qiqq m^Erqifiqrqq FFfCqfJ-irq^^q^pjI 
f^:-4qqqpiF!*^q:i>qm =q fff qq qqqq^qie: qcqfr^Tqirqq; i 

qq qa5? Fqqsqqri^q^wqi^Ffqr^qqFFT: FflFfl ^ftqrf^qgqi; 
^qfjGil: i qilqfiq qiqq; | Sfr^qfts^q qjfe^irjTgcf^ ^frq^qqgTF 
j^fqf^: 1 sFqTqig[Ht5Rfq4: I i^Fiqf^iq =q i^sqrcqrflFraq^qrq- 

qT44qf^ i aq w«qicqq^<qwitq^qqf^ra: i f|«rqq?aqTq|rqR-' 

^ 3m^q^ ‘FTfqqf^n; i 
^ 5l^'q^q% ?iFn% rffis qqi-rqqi^ i 
5 q»M; F^qiqi i 
T aipi^iq gnsftqq I# i 
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^irr: i g>n ^i: %Jn: 'ITTFI f i 

iRsqic^i^ i srqir^: i ?i«Tf 

S(^iT3R55l^|oT'lR'j43 5R5H5TIin'^iTa5l5!^il^ 

W ^II^<T1% ^-SIs[R'n ^ f ^ a ^ ctcR^^ 

^Tc?n 3?T?ara§i^^sri^?^: srrfin'^ 

^JTrf^giHT^ <^?PFrr f^^Tfc^f^HTirm^iTToir 

?r IT^Tfil'^TrUH I m] ff I 

^ffl[?,-qTc^lf|crf[cl^^oi?( Rxqrc^ RgiR I fl^TTf^f^rqT ^ a^- 

1 3Ti^citn^ rrpn 

^ iivr; qrr^if^ i n^TRiJiHUf : i 

I H^T cTT^Ti ^tTR4{'JTi5[ I ^^Ta: wnTSK^'- 1 
3r^ ^^axais: 1 q^i^RRa #i% 
ni5g%TicfR: #R(Ta^ aF#i?qT5'^aS(^qrcJT$-: 

i?'4; t a ^§ar~qf r: i?«iRTaaia: i aa^f la^Ear | 

^afa^oi s[?!aia^<i| a^7a % aiaRigc^ ara alaa^aaa =a i aa a^- 
^TaRwn^a^^afaK^qR^ara^^iqa^^a a^^uit af|*ar %- 
a.'^iirMcv ^aa-a i aar aai aR 5 gaacaaf^^^aar 

aa[ ^laatar siaaraa^ i aai aai M Rtraslaafa aar aar 
?fiaa?T^T ^%aa: aa^ia i awfcaa ^i?a qf^^a a^OT- 
aiajm^i; aifaqf^ i #aiaR# ?a ^ara^^aa i <iar$aa^a 
fa^ia^ aaf^ 1 3i^ac5RR^Rf^^pa':aai%a?aaa i a^aia?^- 
a^aia aja q^aiaa i ara qa aa aiaa^araaaia^-fiafRa tar i 
ai^ia-ai^aaia ?a a'Ra'taa t aa[ ai%iafaia lajpaa: ^ai- 
RTafaa^a^cTi aafa aar aR!i^^a^:aT„l'q aiori aa[af^a<saaKw- 
aafa i qaa i1[ai ^aai^ala aiRaatf^fta ^ i aaa ^ 
ffl»:aTca a^^aaca R-a a i aa aaa | ara% i ^a^^ara^aRt^ 
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g^wl: w II 

cK^n I 

»TtRT^ ^Ic^nTiOclT^: II 

amf ^Icwif TFTt JT =g 

^st-tr^^raw^?TiTl?jrT’^TJr?ir:qi|: i — 

I c% T%T^^ITapT^^- 

I ^ g R4'«nS':R5g^ FTfj[ rF^ I 

^TfemfRTR 5^: ^^Frf^^RTRfTFqn^Rl^^iR^'Tg i m '^'ft- 

^^ErR[??c5nT; urg^FFr: i gTW?RFg 

ig^FTF I ^RRr^FRRl^nW^IT 

3-?R% ■«Fl^5F[?q I ^RifRRTj[r RI^^TRi: ! 

airgc^R g^R'iRiqVRF^T^RTI^RR^g I RFR-FFR RtTFRcR f^^qr 
gvfR^vi R RRrR’-?g i r^-ff F%FintrT4 frrIi^ ct»4F 

RFiRCTRR RgRiw ^ 

"TFSrI gR^: FF ?RT?F^5F^Ff ftTFtOFF?t afUgjtJTRRR I 

sM I 3 ^jM rIrRF^ 1 ^^RRFRRfSRRSFfR:: FF^Jt 

SFWFcftOF RRF^R' I 3FRTTr4 q^<qF I m 
^gRFR^ R goF^m <TF% RFR^FR a[TRqF55 ^Ff^^TsTIRTfR ?rg 
cFfFRF-cFTFRg i FT«FF ^f#SFq ^^FcIFl Fq^FRTnSfq R ^ 
in^fFf^sFq qF=q€f r ^I^rfr^frf-cftfrr; i 5!r%rt- 
RFRfq fqRf F^) ^RW^OT W^RF^RF^) F^f^^HtSfR R gt 
cl^ RFRF^cFRRR: I R?F^ R^FWlFft RTi^RR^^ ?RqFcFRFR|R- 
sf|iFT=cRRR: I R^an^diilsR g'ir%'5^F?W6':R^^. RFR- 

^tR^'ORg I 
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I iT^<iir vjR^f^ ^gRii^r 

i^Knrqi^rfct dR^Fnjq: i irrar i sMRnrq^^ 

=q qi^qj^q: i ^- 

I rT^qT^q%Tqq:cqq^qcfRCJrr^TSg»TFT ^TPR: I flqflcT ^^- 
JTn^: I qTi^!i=5rrw9(7(qr ^^ggTJTf=5EjT^dt^R^ =q iTt=q^F? i 
TqqfTcn^^qtsfFiT i i 

3^: qff^q^q: i R»4fdq?'q^ sTTwq^aRr 
qn^Rqq^q; i sn^wr m^'qt fn?rffT?fRrqTq #cf5T 

I ^[fna^iTiRiqrr#[fr#si! i ^tm- 

iff5rqti%f^: ^rqtrqq^^pfi^: i an^K^fq ^irf?^^TJT^ri3i i 
:s^m f?»Tfd: g[T^^g|ffr: i i wwi- 

1 qjRj^Hwq sprfssprr qr ^icWffr qr ?f 

(^g¥fTiig?i|r qf ^q^'% qr i q:^5^Hmq ^- 

^F^rqNFq^q I qfTdF®4f^R:^M^ 

•i ^mqrf^q: q^iT^qiTi?»=Fn ?f?r q^ff i fr^ • 

3TH qq ^'fn ^iq: i qqrfqq^i^j goi: q^H^rar: 

qnftjii: qq; qq^ifrPfqrTT; qrir sr^qiCT^nfq-qrfqw 
qrHH i q^irit f^§F?T 

3#TFTFii I 

q qn^^: I 3T?q q^spiq^T^q^ ^' 

3 q7}?5n ’TT^ -rr^T^nrt i 

•*■ 3#^fnT: qrB: g;'^»FPfrat i 5 tt«? 

«rrq^?T^ ’rqi^ i 
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*no*TT: I I RlW 

I *> ■ rir iT. ■ -ir - r i ii r ■ i n ■ i. _ *> ■ i ■ i Jil I T _ if-J , ■ ^ . _ , , 

SqTcW^cl^cW WT?r*R^ ^fFTT^^Tspr- 

fspmi I I ^ 

I 'cpF- 

jfSf^foir: cHJT 


art at^. I at^’. 1 ^ %a?5^ I 

=a ^naiaToi^#Tr?^5=aTM<iiT flMk^^nrcfg 

a^arw^'Prffl^a saif^sri^ i ft aa- 


%aa?fTf^aT Ipa cO«%n: aiRFa%ai%a3? i M rff^ff ^t- 
aTiFRi3[^ aTf?a a %araa: arai-a^af^ i ^ g (fT«%- 
aiaapafi^q^i^ l»aa: qr^saa: i sTsraa aar^- 

^aT?^ ^caa I ffia aipMwia^^riTa^^j^aiajgfgfa: af- 
faaFaia^farfr arafTcaa; i cffaVa^a cfr«ff arra^aaFfiar t^rt- 
f^aaTaraaai?c^aa?:5gagaa>^a!nT^f: aft- 

asaanm ^‘^aarffan snasRragg^f^ i aancRat f?F^- 
i^arga^^wa^a a aarai^ ^s^i%afaan: aaRauaarat 
an^rfa a«;ai% t aora^r i ^raf^ i aa^n# 

irafar# ?aiai# aaaiar# aaaa'r ^iTaaa^mara^a^rs^af- 
^^'tsfaaiaaffa^a^r a^rsar^aa faar^r ?i?ar^^ i aa gitar^ 
5aai%aT; i parrot arfil^ ac^^fari^^ar af|HTt^ arfj% awi^ i 
a^^afawi^iM aTJiaai^^f^saai^rrt^ af% 

a^ I 

a ^ %a^ aaaRTf:aRain^ acaraarf^^a^ qa ^- 
aw[T^ca aa^af4 an^ araiN^Pn^FRa^a aar ^aiaisarf^ i 
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1 3t^Fcn^.qT^.sf^ 
f^mf^^cq^cvrf^i 1 ;^^- 
^cfRf I 'j^Rfnnr 

g i % i^^r: fw ^m^rkrfr tm^rginwr- 

J^w §Tl%Faft ^r ^RrnTTg^T I 
qWKT JIW s^T^qcff K 

I%flxiJ^f%^Tr ST^T I 
cT^: f^: 1%5T ^ngf^cTi: ii 

^ott: 

I fT«iT fl I ?rr=T[?^oif^f# 5[^JiRTtiid%i^ %^- 

^ =grR5i^ I 3fFFip?T?rr %f- 

m cRTTRfr^r i 

STT^Icrf^^rRIH'l ^I«nf^^lf5T^q^5fT 3F^ Jft^JFrfl^lI^aiT awm 
I 5^T^RT W^cTf q^sT^tolt 
5<ST?<ws'''^t[cft?^vn4 i cT^^TR-a^Trrtif^ 

^iTT?!^ I 'T^iwr ^ 

vTi'^p; 1 ^ ^ #ufi; 5^!: sr^rf^ i 

?i«n ^ sfRi: giaifJ^Hfir '?fc{^r ^ vf^^- 

sT^g i gil w^ 1 3^r^ ^ q^iq- 

^w[^t^q''f^^5^qRTqr!q%q4'-^ — 

^ q»4TSfq?fi qif^Tqi'^ J=(T^: I 
ci"4T q vf^rf^: ii 

va 

qriTIcinJTt ft CRirflfl^Ri: I ^ ?TW\qT 

55^1^4 ^=1 5^: 4^)Rq(f4^gRf4 i 

Tfrrf^JTci^ I iTq4T»si<i ^ jHReqp?: 

^Rra?? fsgr: i 3^ ^ ?Firf4iT^T»qf4l’ ?qnrq^4%r #ii^- 

^ ‘j^'i ^1 
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3qFT^%JT I cT«n%5^Tf^wR 

fill i 3^' f| 

vf^#m^TTSTq — 

T^c4 I 

a^^^fcTr ^ ii 

31il ^31 Is^T 5if^iiHT; 3tn#TT «ITJT- 

lii^f^fbii 57R# ^ut^crkfl; t ^r ii^^nsfwti: i 
qrwfroJTRag^Fi jt f%#sTnc^ !?^5 r ^Trvr^ i qrnpii^- 
f^irv I JT ^ f^Eif^i^^rFT ■5mcgft%gtqtri%Trcft i |«^TFTRT^cra[T 

^'rsfur 5TxifiKcipiTi%^;T ^ f%f%3; ^wrm: i iria^ 
^'TRairWTJIfff^ ^3IIT3; s^oi|^|Q-,r(: ?RrcT=T^ 1 ^T^Jn^T%FT(T 1 g%- 
5l%F4FntRRTf^lfi; frRT^>gTFTri3T%^'«f^#15IW- 
I ^ gciTT i 

^TriTmc#3 f^iTfT5^??^Tf^rnvn^sf^ fif^T^r qw- 

ar?q^r I ^^w^ i 

ia«n^ ^mrni i q»4i =gifs 

(T5^RTOiT q<^«5f?:gq'r#Tfq' i 

3T?jra 1 3Tr|crRriT4 Jj?.iF5i; — i 
i ^f3t 

«^T^Pl?!TTRfqf5fT3H¥'-wF»-'f'FliT: I T? m. 

=qra^ qr2^fTjg(ST(%q[^ ^iHc^i 
^ i^fq qcfnaqqqR'r^f^ i =g ff^ 
^%^'cT5i?TqdT^qr q| I'qli'^fiqffcnm fii'lqfw f^r^i cm qq 

m^m^qcpT^qt JF^fi i q^gf^ci mm 

— 










ANCIENT INDIAN LOGIC : AN OUTLINE 

By satis CHANDRA VIDYABHTJSHAN 


^HE system of Philosophy called Nyaya^ in India ap- 
^ proaches the science known as Logic in Europe. This 
system was founded by a sage named Aksapada of the clan 
of Gautama who is traditionally known to have resided in 
Mithila (modern Darbhanga in North Behar) probably un- 
til his retirement into Prabhasa/ the well-known sacred 
place of pilgrimage in Kathiawar on the sea-coasts This 
Aksapada, better known as Gautama, is supposed to have 
lived about 550 B. C., as Jatukarnya, his contemporary, was 
a pupil of Asurayana and Yaska, whose date is generally 
fixed as the middle of the 6th century before Christ. 

The Pali canonical scriptures such as the Brahmajala- 
sutta, Udana"^ etc. composed about 500 B. C. mention a class 
of Samanas and Brahmanas who were takki or Uikkika 
(logicians or rather sophists) and virnamsi (casuists) and 
indulged in fakka (logic or sophism) and vimanisa (casu- 
istry), alluding perhaps to the followers of Aksapada- 
Gautama. ‘ Anumana-sutta ’ is the title of a chapter of 
the Majjhima Nikaya, while the word ‘vada’ in the sense 
of discussion, occurs in another chapter of the same 
Nikaya.*^ The Kathavatthuppakarana,^ another Pali work 
which was composed in the reign of Asoka about 255 B. C. , 

1 Logic is designated in Sanskrit not only by the word ‘NySya ' but 
also by various other words which indicate diverse aspects of the science. 
For instance it is called ‘ HetuvidyS ' or ‘ Hetu-sSstra ' the science of 
causes, ‘i^nvlksiki’ the science of inquiry or inference, ‘ Praraana-sSstra,' 
the science of evidences or proofs, ‘Tattva-sastra, ’ the science of “cate- 
gories, ‘Tarka-vidyS,’ the science of reasoning, 'Vadartha,’ the science 
of discussion, and ‘Phakkika-sSstra,’ the science of sophism. 

2 Vide Ramayana, adikanda, s^rga 48, verses 11-15 ; and Brahra5nda 
Parana, adhyaya 23, verses 201-203. 

3 Vide Satapatha BrShraana, Yajhavalkya kSpda. 

4 BrahraajSla-sutta 1-32 ; Udana vi. 10. 

5 Majjhima NikSya, Vol. 1, 15th sutta, and Vol. II, 6th sutta. 

6 KathSvatthuppakara^a, chapter I. 
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mentions patiMa (a proposition), upanaya (an application 
of reason) and niggaha (occasion for rebuke) etc., which 
are technical termvS of the NySya philosophy of AksapSda- 
Gautama. In the PSli Dhammasahganl^ composed about 
450 B. C. there is a division of knowledge (vinhana) into six 
kinds, viz. visual (cakkhu) auditory (sota), olfactory 
(ghana), gustatory (jivha), tactual (kSya) and mental 
(mano). The Pali Mllinda Panha, ^ composed about 100 A. D., 
mentions Logic under the name of ‘Niti* while the 
Buddhist Sanskrit work, Lalitavistara, which was trans- 
lated into Chinese circa 221-263 A. D., designates it as* Hetu- 
vidya/^^ In the Madhyamika Karika^ of NagErjuna, dated 
about 300 A. D., we come across some technical terms of 
Logic such as punarukta (repetition) in chap, ii., siddhasd- 
rf/tana ( proving the proved ) in chap, iii., and sddhya-sama 
(petitio principii) in chap. iv. ; but an explicit reference to 
‘Nyaya’ (Logic) is to be found in another Buddhist Sanskrit 
work called Lankavatara Sutra (composed about 300 A. D.) 
where teachers of Logic are mentioned by the name of 
naiydyika (logicians).® About 400 A. D. began a period 
when a large number of Buddhist writers gave their un- 
divided attention to the study of Nyaya and laid the 
foundation of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic. 

Although the Jainas claim that in the 12th afiga (book) 
of their scripture dalled Drstivada, there was embodied a 
treatise on Logic, yet as that ahga disappeared, according 
to their tradition, by 474 A. I)., we cannot say anything 
about the treatise. In the Jaina Prakrit scriptures such 
as Nandi Sutra, Sthanahga Sutra, Bhagavatl Sutra etc., 
compiled by Indrabhuti Gautama about 500 B. C., there is a 

1 Vide Dhararaasaiigai?! as well as Ahguttara NikSya, III., 618. 

2 Vide Rhys Davids' Introduction to Questions of King Milinda 
in the S. B. E. series. 

3 LalitavistSra, chap. XII., p. 179, Rajendralal Mitra's edition. 

4 Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana’** Indian Logic: Mediaeval 
School^ p. 68. 

5 LahkavatSra SUtra, chap. II. As to the date of this work, vide 
my article in J. A. 8. B. Vol. I. No. 6, 1905; and also ray article in J. R# 
A, S« for October 1905# 
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division' of hetu or the means of knowledge into precep- 
tion (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), comparison (upa- 
mS-na} and verbal testimony (agama), which indicates that 
this doctrine was either borrowed by Indrabhil ti from 
Aksapada-Gautama or was the common property of both. 
Hetu used in the sense of inference (anumana) is classified, 
in the Sthananga Sutra already referred to, according to 
the following types — 1 This is, because that is: There is a 
fire, because there is smoke. 2 This is not, because that is: 
It is not cold, because there is a fire. 3 This is, because that 
is not: It is cold here, because there is no fire. 4 This is not, 
because that is not: There is no simsapa tree here, 
because there are no trees at all. 

TJmasvati, who flourished in Patalipiitra and attained 
nirvana in 85 A. D., was the famous author of the Tattvar- 
thadhigama Sutra which follows the Annyogadvaia Sutra, 
Sthanahga Sutra, Nand! Sutras etc., in its treatment of the 
doctrines of j/lana (knowledge) and vyaya (the method of 
comprehending things from particular stand-points). Juana 
is divided into pratyaksa. (direct knowledge) and parokm 
(indirect knowledge). Direct knowledge, which is acquired 
by the soul without the intervention of external agencies, 
is of three kinds, viz. avadhi (the knowledge of things 
beyond the range of our perception), inaruihparynya ( the 
knowledge derived from reading the thoughts of others) 
and kevala (the unobstructed, unconditiona] and absolute 
knowledge). Indirect knowledge, which is acquired 
by the soul through the medium of the senses and 
the mind, includes inati (knowledge of existing things 
acquired through the senses) and sruta (knowledge of 
things — past, present and future — -acquired through reason- 
ing and study). In the Anuyogadvara Sutra as well as in 
the Tattvarthadhigama Sutra, 7iaya is divided into seven 
kinds as follows — 1 Naigama, the non-distingiiished (a 
method by which an object is regarded as possessing both 
general and specific properties, no distinction being made 

1 Vide SthSnSnga SUtra, p« 309-310, published'by Dbanapat Sing, 
Oaloutta* 
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between them, e. g. when we use the word ‘bamboo* we 
indicate a number of properties some of which are peculiar 
to the bamboo while others are povssessed by it in common 
with other trees), 2 SaYngraha, the collective (a method 
which takes into consideration generic properties only, 
ignoring particular properties). 3 Vyavaham, the practical 
(a method which takes into consideration the particular 
only, e. g. in being asked to bring a plant one can bring 
only a particular plant but cannot bring plant in general). 
4 Rjusutra, the straight expression (a method which con- 
siders a thing as it exists at the moment without any re- 
ference to its past or its future: it recognises only the 
entity (bhava), and not its name (nama), image ( stha- 
pana) or the causes which constituted it(dravya), e.g. the 
fact that a cowherd is named Indra does not make him 
Lord of the heavens, or the image of a cowherd cannot per- 
form the functions of a cowherd, etc.)- 5 Slimprata ( a 
method which consists in using a word in its conventional 
sense, even if that sense is not justified by its derivation, 
e. g. the word satru, according to its derivation signifies a 
‘destroyer* but its conventional meaning is an ‘enemy’). 
6 Sarnahhirudha (a method which consists in making nice 
distinctions between synonyms, selecting in each case the 
word which on etymological grounds is the most appro- 
priate). 7 Evambhuta. (a method which consists in apply- 
ing to things such names only as their actual condition 
justifies, e. g. a man should not be called S^akra, strong, 
unless he actually possesses the sakti, strength, which the 
name implies). 

BhadrabahU; who is said by some authorities to have 
lived during 433-357 B. C. but who according to others lived 
in the 6th century a. D., gives in his Dasavaikalika Nir- 
yukti an example of a syllogism consisting of 10 parts. 
About the 5th century A. D. some of the Jaina philosophers 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of Nyaya and co- 
operated with the Buddhists in founding the Mediaeval 
School of Indian Logic. 

The Nyaya Philosophy or Logic, encouraging as it did 
independent discussion, could not at its early stage acquire 
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great popularity in a country where the authority of the 
Vedas was accepted as final. The sage Jaimini^ in his 
Mimahsa Siitra distinctly says that as the Veda has for 
its solo purpose the prescription of actions, those parts of 
it which do not serve that purpose are useless. We are 
therefore not surprised to find Manu^ enjoining excommu- 
nications upon those members of the twice-born caste who 
disregarded the Vedas and Dharma-sutras relying upon the 
support of Hetusastra or Logic. Similarly ValmIkP in 
his Ramayana discredits those persons of perverse intellect 
who indulge in the frivolities of Anvlksiki^ the science of 
Logic, regardless of the works of sacred Law (Dharma- 
sastra) which they should follow as their guide. Vyasa^ 
in the Mahabharata relates the doleful story of a 
repentant Brahman who, addicted to Tarka-vidya 
(Logic) carried on debates, divorced from ail faith in the 
Vedas and was, orv that account, turned into a jackal in 
Lis next birth as a penalty. In another passage of the 
Santiparva^ Vj^asa warns the followers of the Vedanta 
philosophy against communicating their doctrines to a 
Liaiyayika or Logician. Vyasa does not care even to re- 
view the Nyaya system in the Brahma-sutra (ii. 2.17), seeing 
that it has not been recognised by any worthy sage. Stories 
of infliction of penalties on those given to the study of 
Nyaya are related in the Skanda Purana^ and other 
works; and in the Naisadha-carita, we find Kali satirizing 
the founder of Nyaya philosophy as ‘Gotama’the ‘most 
bovine’ among sages. 

There were nevertheless persons who welcomed the 
science of Logic, and applied its principles to systematize 
other branches of learning, and when Logic, instead of re- 
lying entirely upon reasoning, came to attach due weight 

1 MimafisS-sutra i. 2, 1. 

2 Manu-Bamhita ii. 11. 

3 HaraSyaQa, AyodhyS KSi?4a, sarga 100, vers© 36. 

4 MahabbSrata, SSntiparva, adhySya 180, verses 47-49, 

6 AdbySya 246, verse 18. 

6 KalikS Kha)j(}a» chap. 17. 
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to the authority of the Vedas, it came to be regarded as an 
approved branch of learning. Thus the Gautama Dharma- 
siitra* prescribes a course of training in Logic (Ny^ya) 
for the king, and acknowledges the utility of that science 
(Tarka) in the administration of justice, though in the case 
of conclusions proving incompatible, ultimate decision is 
directed to be made by reference to persons versed in the 
Vedas. Manu^ says that dharma or duty is to be ascer- 
tained by logical reasoning not opposed to the injunctions 
of the Vedas. He recommends Logic (Nyaya)^ as a neces- 
sary study for a king, and a logician to be an indispensable 
member of a legal assembly. Yajhavalkya^ counts Nyaya 
or Logic among the fourteen principal sciences, while 
Vyasa'^ admits that he was able to arrange and classify 
Upanisads with the help of Anvlksiki or Logic. .In the 
Padma Purana^ Logic is included among the fourteen 
principal branches of learning promulgated by God Visnu, 
while in the Matsya Parana' Nyaya-vidya together with 
the Vedas is said to have emanated from the mouth of 
Brahma himself. In fact so wide-spread was tiie study of 
Nyaya that the Mahabharata is full of references to that 
science. 

In the Adiparva^ of the Mahabharata Nyaya or Logic 
is mentioned along with the Veda and Cikitsa {the 
science of medicine), and the hermitage of Kasyapa is des- 
cribed as being filled with sages who were versed in the 
logical truths (ny^ya-tattva), and knew the true meaning 
of a proposition (sthapana) objection (aksepa) and conclu- 

1 Gautama-Dharraa-siltra, ohap. XI. 

2 Manu-samhita, Book XII, vorse 106. 

3 Manu-samhitS, Book VII, verso 43, and Book XII, vefse 111. 

4 YSjnavalkya-sarahitS, chap. I, verse 3. 

5 MahSbhSrata quoted by VisvanStha in his Vptti on the NySya- 
sdtra i. 1. 1. 

6 Padraa PurSi^a, vide Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, VoL III, p. 27. 

7 Matsya PurSQa, iii. 2. 

8 MahSbhSrata, Xdiparva, adhySya 1, verse 57 ; and adhySya 70# 
verses 42--45. 
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sion (siddh&ntalf. The Santiparva* refe^e to rmmoroun 
tenets of STySya sixpported by reason (hetu) and scripture 
(Sgama), while the Asvamedhaparva* describes the saci i 
ficml ground as resounding with arguments and counter- 
arguments OTupIoyed by logicians (hetuvadin) to vaii' 
quish one another. In the Babhriparva® the sage NSrada 
is described as being versed in Logic (cyayavid) and skil- 
fu! in distinguishing unity and plurality (aikya, and na- 
natva), conjunction and co-ey:istcnce (eamyoga and s?ama- 
vaya), genus and species (parapara) etc., capabto of deoid- 
f*-jesUcns by evidences (pramHaa) and ascertaining the 
validfiy and invalidity of a fivc-merxiben-Hl syliogis!!! 
(panc'ivayava-vakya). In fact the Ny^.ya (T.ogic) was in 
course of time deservedly heid i.n very liigb esteem. 

The work in whicli Akr-apada or Gaiuarna embodied 
his ceachiiigs on Logic is caiieti the Nyaya-sutra. ft is 
divided into five books, each ctnilaining iwo chapters 
cailed ahnikas or diurnal portions. It is believed that 
Aksaradej* rinished. his work on Nydya-.sutra ii? ton lectures 
corresponding to the ahnikas referred to above. We do 
yjot kru.nv whether the whole of the N:/aya-sutra, a.s it 
*j)fisl.s at; pre.^oni, was the work of Aksapada, nor do we 
know for certain whcfcVior his teaching.s were committed 
to \v f iling by rtimsclf, or transniiilod by oral tradition 
only- It snr.tno; to ino that it is Oiily the first hook of the 
T>fy:iy.a-sVit;a containing a brief expbiTiavion of the sixteen 
categcritjs liiat we are justincu ■ s ‘ribivig to Aksapadu, 
while "ho second, third and fourth* books whicli discii.ss 
paiticubir doctrines of the Yuiscsika, Yoga, Mirniinsa, 
Vedao- : loa Eaddlust Pliilosophy boar marks of diilerent 
hand ; and ages. In these boi>ks there are pa.s.sagos quoted 
s^lmoof: verbatim from the liankavatara Sutra, ^ a Saiis- 

1. Abihfibhdlrata. S^nfclparvn. adbySya 210. vorse 22. 

2 Mah.ibharata, A^vamodhaparva. adhySya 85, verse 27. 

3 Mahjibharaiu. Sabhlparvu. adhySya 5, versos 3-5. 

4 NySya-siltra iv. 2. 20 which quotes the LahkSvatilra Sntra (dated 
about 3U0 A. D.). 


21 ( Bhandarkar Coro. Vo].] 
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krtt work 6t fke Togieftra Buddhist Philosophy, from fl )0 
MlAyauilka S&tra' of STftgiTjnna and from ths Pataka* 
of £iyadeTa— works which wore composed in the early 
oenturlesofthe Christian era. The fifth book.treatingof the 
uarieiisB of futile rejoinders and occasions for rebuke, was 
evidently not the produotionof AksapKda who dismissed these 
topios in the first book without entering into their details. 
The last and the most coneidt rablo additions were made by 
Vitsy&yana otherwise kno wn as raksila Svftm in vrho, aboti 
400 a. i>., wrote the Mrsii. rcguinr coninientary, ‘BhRsya, 
on the Kyf.ya-sutro, and udvinocishcd the rtiffere??t, and a 
times oonilicliTig, additf(<r.£ !ntc;po(.<itions by the in 
gsnious introduction of uJuUijs '.f biscwp r/'.Akin;.: vhich h; 
fistherod upon Akso-TSdc^. 


■Vatfiyayttna,<>nie'’wia.-, uu.jwn i-'ak.'iil'i.Svfini’n, mufi 
have flourished he’!rtiv, as tha s-ritieiso! 

him in eonueotion witl!.:ae«x;:!.ai;u{:o''. of the 'S.v.iya J'Mtw 
i. ]. 4, and possibly a!sci baioro Yh!,irS!a,ifibn‘ whosii; Ihoori 
of syliogism, bo to iixat of .Ai hss no 

been ccntioverted, uay ever refcrjod to. by V>ii::v.?van;‘. ir 
his eomm?ntary on j}'y:v,yii-.«utm c. J.S7. 'Vb'o .'i'y.'ya 
sfitra, as has been already ubBurvod, "> sptio 

risms which refer to the doctrii.o.-; •■■■ 'o^cii weii 

known Buddhist works ae riis > it.'-.o,* th< 

Lahk&vat&ra-sfitrs* etc. These aphorfBn s <iv cousti 
tute an essential part of the Nyiiya'<eQtis and v^are evid- 
entiy interpolateu into it before or during the time of 
Yltsytyana who wrote a commentary on it. VAtsyAyana 
must therefore have flourished after the composition of the 


i NySyMBtes IL 1. 39 and It. 1. 68 whieb oriticiae the MBdhyn* 
atkeSolm. 

8 HyBya<eQtm It. 1. 48 whieb oritieisas the fintske of Zryadem. 

9 Compete^naBBswsnneonyn, ebay. 1— 

e t w iH s AS vr«r^ ewiW> B s t «tWiH. « 

■IWSSIHIB ^\*sPBfen IVr M 
4 Tide HyByarstBre. Tstse 90. 

9Vy«rMlBtim ir. L99. It. 1.49. iLLlO, iT.9.91. IL 1. 97, sad 
IdBdhysrnikjMmia.oInpa'l, 7. sad t. 

9 nyVya*SBtialr.t.t6ii ULlU;aBdLaUlTBtltB.flheps.9Bad9. 
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Bnddhbfe wotkn, tihA doetrines of which an niamd to and 
eritfofaad in the Nyftya^utra. Henoa the aariief.t- limit of 
hla ago is JL D. 300, whan ibo M&dlt^amika Sutra a*id tha 
IjaukayaUHra ara aaiipoi^ac to liavf boen cniViP'iiKrtl' iir. 
Diunflga* lived about f-00 A. 1>. a»i'! Vhsi)bar.;i>)«r' about 
480 JL if>., \r&t5y&jrana 'vho p;^ur!d<iii U>a)n J noi h&M< 
livod after t-lw lattar date. tb:.- ;tiQAu iii.' 

oarlleat and tha latest daiei' oi )ii‘j vf ■spp’- 'Jwi-’ 
mately place VfltayaySna ul i\?} nji'.-v t'Jiir 

VgtayAyaoa, aluo fsapjc- an 

Dt^vida;, WL4! ir all pMrbtbtlil'i »ij ti sv'rf:- ('.he 

Deocan) of -.vhi&h 'ho ofir.vrf 1 ' 'ijiirf. 

jcavftrom. Tisv title ; .'idii* s:' 

a'sl* »- c^<■. sv- li'f 

biithplaoL'. :r'»y r.Od ih.v . -.t-i'lrt 

ualv?!f :>*■! i:-. ■■ -i s;;''--irc. 

»T.t! it ‘V:»^ l:err ihaf . 


(fJM).!. l'- 5 iiV::i r Lb.:''- 0 5 


It mny U si.uu. 

-i nlfiriut;:. j.i i?js'. ;! 

of tl'.O 'peoiily OJ il'rSvi'h-, .-.i .s:'--. 
ji;rupta n, called Vilrm;'-'.*'::-'.:* 

Tliiii Vstn-y^yana should i: U -•'•'■.i'-u-j/'.-.-.- the 

or ao^s of rhar /^ainovu<’ cOsi'yiUd /‘vlJia-sSsUa a-’nJ 
the jCSmO'i-utra.^ 


IS. tn'l ?j;i:«';rn‘.(yUK 
;f.’ ifc ••■..•' !■.'•>.•■■ 'I;*!! lb»*.'r!a''.«;d 

ifi.'.. •. 

[.‘••if i' •. / ■'■ii 

i.> ..ir..:i (bLadra- 

1. 


. :i uxr;; "•i Aiagadha. 


j>uuifiga, a famous Buddhist logician, having criti' 
clsed tha iTyayMutw &8 sxplainiKlhy VatsyCyana, Uddyo- 
takan, a Braliniau lugloi'an, wrote a sub-commentary on 
it called tha Nyftyn-viitkijctk. in it he mfutioas a Bud- 
dhist Iraatisa on Logie aallo-i the Vadu-x ivhj" which is 
only another nama for tha VAda-nyftya by Dhaimaklrti. 


1 VUtoogr JodteaXoafe: Midijffat 8ctaol,po.W’1t 
S Loo. dk pp. W-U 
9 Loo. oil. pi^ n-N. 

4 Vylpwlddllpai U. L 41b 

• TUo aqr papw FaopRpaao, oaMor of **» Iti/ataMSm u (ha 
ladlaa JjMiqsaiy te Apill 18U. 

• VyiarwalMihB L A ppb in (Bih bdL 04.) 
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On the other-hand Dharmakirti in his NySya-bindu men- 
tione a Sfistra which evidently refers to the Nyaya-vSrtika, 
and to S^strakfira who seems to be the same as Uddyota- 
kara.^ Hence we conclude that Dharmakirti and Uddyo- 
takaia were contemporaries who flourished about A. D. 633.® 
Among the important men who lived in the same age, 
we may mention Subandhu the author of VSsavadatta, 
Bana the author of Harsa-carita, and king Sri Harsa of 
Thanasvar during whose reign (629-644 A. D.) the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang travelled through India. 

The name Bharadvija as applied (o Uddyotakara is 
derived from Ihn family to which he belonged, while he is 
called Pasupatacarya on account of his having been a 
proesptorof the PasiipataSaiva sect/ Nothing is definitely 
known as to Mio place where Uddyotakara was born. The 
only place mentioned by him is Srughna which is situated 
on the Wostorn Jumna Canal, 40 in lies north of Thano- 
svar. It seems to me that Uddyolalu.ra, wliile writing 
the Nyaya-vartika, resided at Tlianosvar wiiich was con- 
nected with Srughna by a high road. II; is not unlikely 
that Uddyotakara received sometime in liis career patro- 
nage at the court of ThanG;War/ 

Dharmakirti and other Buddhist logicians having 
compiled treatises subversive, of the intorprotatiou of 
Uddyotakara and Vatsyfiyana, a Bralimau philosopher of 
great erudition named Vacaspati Misra wrote, in support of 
the Brahman commentators, an eiaborato gloss on the 
NySya-vartika called the Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tiks. 
VAcaspati, who is reputed to be a native of MithilS. (rno* 
dorn district of Darbhanga in North Bchar), must have 
flourished in the 10th century A. D., as he compiled his 
NySya-suci-nibandha in the year 898 which, if referred to 

1 KySyabindu, chap, iii., pp. 110-11 (Bibl. I&d.) 

S See my Indian Logic : Mediceval SekooU P- 1^^* 

3 Vida KySya-viSrtika, oolophon. 

4 Vide my article l/ddgotakara, a contetnpgrary of Dharmakirti 
IS Jt A. S. for July. 1914 ; asd NySya-vSrtiks 1* 33. 
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era, oorreeponde to A. D. 976.' 

VAcsspati in his turn was eriticised by a host of Bud* 
dhist logicians, and it was to vindicate him against their 
attacks that TJdayanAcArya, a Brahman logician of Mi* 
thiia and the well-known author of Kusum&fijali and Atma- 
tattva-vivcka, wrote a sub-gloss on Vaoaspati's work, called 
tlie Nyaya v5v>.ika-i&tparya-Uka-parisu!idhi. This IJdayana 
was tho author of another work called LaksanSvaii. in the 
introduction to which he tayfi that he composed the book 
in the Saka year 906, corresponding to A. o. 984." 

Another Brahman logician who fought hard against 
tlie Buddhists was Jayanta, author of NySya-maiijarf, who 
Eocms to have hceu a native of Kasiiitr and to have flou- 
rished in tlic 1,1th century, .lie quotes Vficaspali 
Mi :ra', and is himself quoted in the Ratn&vatSrika* by 
the Jaina philosopher Ratnaprabha (1181 A. D.) apd in the 
Syadvadaratnakara, chap. li. ' by Deva Suri (1086-1169 A. D.). 
The Wyaya-tua&iarl is an independent commentary on 
the Nyaya-Biitra, m which Jayanta reviews the intcipreta- 
tiuus and criticisms of all his predecessors. 

These are the principal Brahman commentators on 
the Ny&ya-shtra. Subsequently there arose a iiost of 
commentators yrhose names are not mentioxied hero as 
they belong to the modern school of Nyaya in respect of 
their style and tnoehod of .interpretation. Ttio name of 
Bhasarvajha, author of Nyfiya-sSra is not niexrtioned here 
as he really belongs to the Mediaeval School. 

From the short account given above it is evident that 
there is only qne original treatise un Logic (tailed the 
NySya-sutra Which presents tho ancient school. The 
works of Vatsyftyana and his follG»/crs, though very com- 
prehensive and ingeiiious, are more coinmcutarics. 

2 fTviiwtniFvn^itwifl^ I C'tvt fs^i'JTRa'ra: si 

3 NySya-niaAjsri) P- 312 (Bib. lad. ed.). 

4 (RatnSvatirikS, chap, IV) trar STV-?:— 

i -t (I pw snfWr etc. 

5 ^ *rarqrf?*ifltv! i suri 5*<t er (ft m-ii fm trzv :i 




PBABHAXABJl’S TEIBOaT Of ttUOE 

By OANOABATKA JSA 

jpRABHJlKARAt like others, has divided 
-k into the two broad of ‘valid’ and * invalid’ 

cognitions; but hie explanation of ‘valid’ and ‘invalid* is 
entirely different from that provided by any other ^ilo- 
sopher. That cognition he regards as ‘valid’ which bears 
directly upon its object, while ‘invalid* cognition le that 
which does not so bear upon it« object. In short, he would 
regard all anubhuti, ‘ apprehension, * as ‘valid’ and all 
‘ remembrance ’ as ‘ invalid/ In accordance with this view 
Prabh&kara defines ‘Pramftpa’ as cmubhUti; L e. ‘Valid 
cognition’ is apprehension, as distinguished frmn rmmm- 
brance, which is not valid, since it stands in need of a 
previous apprehension and is brought ahotit only by fni'^ 
pressions left on the mind by that apprehemion. 

The question now arises — If ‘ appreheneicn ’ and ‘valid 
cognition’ are convertible terms, how should we account 
for the wrong or erroneous apprehensions that we have in 
our ordinary experience? Forexamxdewe sometimes appre-^ 
/icfi(i(a}a pieceof shell as silver ; (b) we perceive the conch 
as yellow, when our eye is affected with bile; (c) some de- 
rangement in vision makes us see two moons; and (d) in 
dreams we have the cogiiition of things not existent at the 
time. Are ail these apprehensions valid? 

FrabhSlkara’s answer to this question is that these 
conceptions are not right or valid, they are erroneous; but 
they are erroneous, not because there is anything inherent- 
ly invalid in them ; but because they involve more foctora 
than mere apprehension. The judgment ‘this is silver’ in- 
volves (1) the notion of ‘this,’ which is direct appreben-; 
aioB, and (2) the notion of ‘ silver,* which, in the absence! 
of actual silver, can bo only due to the remembrance of 
silver seen elsewhere, — this remembrance having been 
brought about by the perception of the quality of bright 
whiteness which is common to the thing before the ©yes 
and the silver previously seen. Now so far as fce notion 
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of ‘ thIsMfi eonc©med---aBd it is oaly this notion that is 
appmh^nm(M---'\t is quite valid; ibore is nothing ^jrroneouKS 
in it; the error comes in only in the notion of ’silver,’ 
which is of the nature of remembrance, and m such by 
its very nature invalid. Thus we find that, in. tto ease 
oledj what is wrong and invalid is not the apprehension, 
bat the remembrance and the miiving up of the two in the 
fonn ' this is silver. ’ 

This ©xpianation cannot dispose of case (b), viz. the 
erroneous cognition of the whita concfi as y^^llowy as 
there i» no element of re rno mb. ranee? fnvohmd in li. Fra- 
hli^k&ra’s e-xpianation of this erroneous c<egrFuon Is still 
bolder. The notion, is not erroneous, he says. Wo j^crccire 
the conch — ‘there is notlung wrong in tliis; and we pcrceivfi 
yellowmess : Is this wrong? No, says Frabhahara. In 
any case how do we know that a cerlacn eogrudon of ours 
is wrong? Only by finding out later, on a closer exa- 
mintition of the thing, that it i:; not as. we perceived it. 
Now” in the case of the yellow conch, the niaj\ perceives 
the conch as yellow, — and when Iio picks up the conch 
and looks lit it closely, ho still finds it to he yellow; and 
in as much as in actiuil experience his judgment, ’this 
conch is yellow,’ is found to he in agreement with too 
nature of the thing as he perceives it, the cognition must 
be valid, at lease so far as the man is concerned. This 
cognition has been likened by Prabhakara to the cognition 
of vvat^r as ‘hot’; as a matter of fact water is not hot, it is 
cold, ami .yet it is felt as hot by reason of the heat of fire« 

^ hanging in it; in the same muniiGi the conch in 

'^lyeilpw, it is white; and yet it i.s seen as yellow by rea- 
Sonnf the yellow colour subsisting in the bile in the pei- 
C<?‘;veFs eye. This cognition is further analysed: what 
K^pens is that the man perceives the conch, but fails to 
perceive the quafity of whiteness; shniiarly lie perceives 
the yellowness of the bile in his eye, but fails to perceive 
the substance to which that yellowne-ss belongs. As no 
substaaee can be without qualities and no quality can 
subsist without a substance, the two perceptions coalesce 
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ai^d give me to Um xiction of the yellowness as beknging 
to the conch. 

Ill the next case (c) of a person p>eeiiig two moons, 
h<^ppens is as follows :-^Rays of light om?*.natc from the 
two i3 yes ; and by reason of some derangement in the ad- 
justment of the action of the two eyes, the two sets of rays 
fall upon the moon, not simultaneously ns generally 
happens, but at different times; so that theie is iic chaiicc 
oi: the tvro images oi' the iiioon on the two retinas coates;’- 
clrig and providing the vision of a single mooii; Imucc it 
is only natural ilnit the nerves leading up from flm two 
retinas to the brain being active at ditfermit points ot 
time, the perception produced is thad r.-f two moon-, ,fu 
thm case therefore there are two distinct perceptimnp and 
both of them are right. 

in dreams, case (d), tim things perceiecd are generally 
real tiHiigs iliai we ho.<^e see:'} betoro, and w'liich a,.re romeni- 
bored during sleep. '6o that the vrhoie being only reniein* 
brance, it Ls only natural that it should b© iavalld. There 
is no direct apprehension in dreams; hsiice there is no 
valid element in them. 

Thus it is found that whensver we hav^i actual appro~ 
hens ion. there is nothing wrong in it; error comes in only 
v/hoii some element of remembrance creeps into it Ail 
cognitions per are valid ; and it is a misiionisr to use 
the expression ‘wrong cognition.* 

[ Sources of inforrratian — ( 1 ) Brhati — rrabhakara'o 
commentary on Sabara-Bh^eya, Ms. pp. 3m ; (2) RjmH- 
7naia—comxne,ata>vy on the above, Ms. pp. 54-61; and (3) 
Fraharanapaneikd, Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series, pp. 32 
and 63 ]. 


2 % t lihaiidarkar Com. Vol.) 




MATHABAVETTI and the date op 

ISVARAKRSNA 

BY S. K. BELVALKAR 


^HE objoct of this paper is to announce the discovery of a 
very rare and ancient work on the Si^hkhya philosophy 
and, in the light of the data furnished by it, to examino tho 
date of Isvarakrsna and other problems connected with the 
development of the Early Sahkhya. 

In the catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts from Quia** 
vat, Cutch, Sindh and Khandesh compiled under 
superintendence of Dr. G Biihler, fasc. iv, Bombay (1873), 
on page 8 we find the entry of a Sankhya work called 
Vyasaprabhakara by Vyasa. The Ms. (with another copy 
(2) of the same work) belonged to one Gopal Bhatta of 
Surat and is dated Samvat 1457. This Ms. v/as later 
acquired by Dr. Buhler for the Government of Bombay and 
it now ^figures as No. 107 of the Deccan College Collection 
of 1871-72, where however the query which followed the 
name of the work as given in the earlier list is omitted 
while Kapila instead of Vyasa is given an the author of 
the work in question. So ancient a Ms. of a Sankbya work 
ascribed to Vyasa or to KapUa lumsolf naturally avoked 
curiosity,^ On examination however it was discovered 
that the work contained in the Ms. was no other than the 
Matharavrtti of Mathar^carya.^ 

Manuscri})ts of the Matharavrtti are extreraeij" rare. 
There is one (3) mentioned in Dr. F. Peterson V Second 
Report, List p. 21, and now forming No. 119 of A 1883-84, 
and there is another (4) with two more copies (5-6) given 

1 My attention first drawn to it by xny friend Mr R. B. Ranade 
M. A. now Professor of Philosophy at the Fergusson College, Poona. 

2 The co)ophon reads — 

i i llegible ........ . 

VySsaprabhakara seems to have been once the owner of the Ms., ae hia 
name appears on fol. la, which Dr. Buhler s Pandit seema to havo mia- 
taken foi the name of the work itaelf. 
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in Euhler’s Gujavat Catalogue above cited, fa»c. fv, p. 10. 
This last belonged to one Balkrishna Joshi of Ahmedabad. 
No other Mss. of the work are anywhere known to exist. 

Of the six Mss. of the Mathamvrtti above recorded, 
two, as just stated, are available at the Deccan Collego 
Mss. Library. The remaining four could 710 longer be 
traced. 1 caused careful inquiries to be made at Surat, 
(for the .second copy i f ‘Vyasaprabhakara’) and at Ahmeda- 
h.ad (for Balkrisima JoshTs tiiree copies of the Mathara- 
vetti) but to no purpose.* All the more thankful must we 
viierefore be to the acoMont which has niade the Deccan 
College Library tlie envied porsessor of tlu? only two Mss, 
of this work now extant, .seeing that the Mzitharavrtti is 
no ot'ier (ban the lost original of the Sahkliya-kaL'ika-vrtti 
translated into the Cliinose hy Paramartha between A. D, 
557 ami 569. 

rarainartha^' was a Brahman of Ujjaiuhorn ia A. r>, 499 
who, upoii the Invitation of the emperor Wn-ii of the 
Liang dynasty, went over to China in A. D. 546 and devoted 
the rest of iiis life to the translation into Cliiuese of such 
Sanskrit works as he had brought witl\ him IVom India.'* 
Paramartha died at Canton in the year 569, aged 71 ; and 
as he might be presumed to have broughc with him to 
China only ‘^uch Sanskrit works as had already an establi- 
shed reputation in India, we may roughly i-egard 500 A. x>. 
as the terminus ad queni for the vrtti which he Iransl.atcd 
into Chinese, 

That this vrtti translated into Chinese was identical 
with — or at any rate exhibited many points of contact 

1 Professor A. B. Daruva for instance writes fioni Ahmedabad to 
Bay that Balkrishna Joshi, ’through hie friend or rehiiivo Uttararara 
Joshi. delivered many of bis Mss to Br. 3«lhler; and the remnant— 
probably trash- was divided by his widowed niece-in-law (Balkrishna 
Joshi’s last heiress) amongst a few Brahmans as a pious gift supported 
by the attractive accompaniment of a pice each I ' A few months ago, 
at Baroda, I was shown tlie first few pages of a SSnkhya Ms. which 
on examination proved to be a fragment of Mstharavrtti, This may 
have been one of these pious gifts. 

2 J. R. A. S.. 1905, pp. 33ff. 

3 In all he translated 505 different works, 
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With~the Bliilsya of Gaudapada edited by H. H. Wilson, 
Oxford (1837), was suspected by Beal, Kasawara, and 
others long ago,* and is placed beyond doubt by Dr. Taka- 
kusu, who, after a searching* comparison of the Bhasya 
of Gaudapa-da with the vrvti translated in in Chinese, 
arrives at the conclusion® that in ritations, illu:-trations, 
and even entire passages, the coincidences betweeTi the 
two commentaries are so numerous and far-reaching as to 
preclude the possibility of their being explained away as 
merely accidental. This raises a chronological probiein ; 
for, as Gandapfida the teacher's teacher *ji‘ .SankaWicarya 
cannot i>e placed as early as cir. 500 A. iv, and as it 
would 1)0 impossible to suppose that an aiiihor like 
Gaudapada could merely plaglari/e. it is nocossaiy to 
believe that by the time of Gaudapada ( cir. TOO a. d. ) tlie 
original vrtti liad become to such an extent diefectivo 
and corrupt that Gaudapada could safely comp] etc and 
rearrange it and give it out in an improved fonn as his 
own work. The Chinese translation docs not. give the naino 
of the author of the original vrtti; and as" this writer, 
whatever his name, must have lived between olh a. d. ( the 
date of Pararnartha’s reaching China ) and 450 ( Dr. Taka- 
kusu’s date® for I&varakrsna the author of the Karikas)» the 
learned doctor, rather than postulating, in the bri(?f space of 
less than a hundred years (450-546), two difforent and impor- 
tant Sankhya writers, simply identified* the autlior of the 
Karikas witli the author of the vrtti, believing fhal by Ihus 
making Isvarafcrsmi himself the author f>f both Ihe Karikas 
as well as their vrtti he could partly take D-c off 

Gaudapadacarya's subsequent appropriation of unotheiks 
work as his own. 

1 Max Muller : Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 

2 Bulletin de I'E'cole Francaise d'Kxtremo-Orieiit, t. iy (1904), p. 24. 

3 Dr. Takakuau's latest pronouncement on the subject in tho 
J. A. 8. for 1914, pp. 1019 ff., does not materially affect this conclu- 
sion, which however haa latterly been called into question. See 
belofw p. 176. 

4 Op. cit. p. 58, 60, 
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The present discovery of the lost original of the 
Chinese translation and its identification with the MUtha- 
ravrtti of Mfttharacarya' compels us to modify this 
conclusion in many important particulars. To begin with, 
we must now bo prepared to admit the existence of two 
Gaudapadas, one the celebrated teache^^s teacher of 
SahkarScarya and the other a namesake of his and the 
author of the so-called Gaudapadabhasya and perhaps also 
of the commentary on the Uttara-gU&. It is too much to 
expect that the great Gaudapada would lend his name to a 
work like the Bhasy« of Wilson^s edition^ which is merely 
a paltry abstract of the Matharavrtti with an occasional 
addition here and thcre.^ That the author of this abstract 
was a Gaudapada who, albeit later than the famous Gauda- 
pada, must nevorlholoss liavo lived before Ihe llth century 
follows from Alherunrs reference" to a philos<)phir>;;-l work 
composed iiy *G-aml a the anchorite' and from iVlaladhari* 
Rajasekiiara Suri's rmmtion;' in his Baddarsana-samuc* 

1 That MSiiuniivrlti in the original of the Chinese foPoviys 

the cUv.^e vorV.al corrospondeTioe that niosi through thorn after pago. 
such ocoasionai vririation as is to be found in the Sanskrit original and 
the French translation of the Chinese translation of tho same in the 
Bulletin for 11)04, pp. 978-1064, being no more than whot could ho explain- 
ed away as the result of such genuine differences in reading as exist even 
in the Corean and Japanese recensions of the Chinese tost itself. Tbs 
point will 1)0 fully dealt with in my forthcoming edition of the work ; an 
instance or two must therefore here suffice. The introdiictvm toKarikS 
1 in the Gaudapadabhusyu docs not contain the dramatic dialogue 
between Kapila and Asuri ; l)ut tho French on p. 979 of tho Bulletin— 
“ O Asuri, tu t'umnsos a inencr la vie d'un maltro demaison ! *' etc.— is a 
word-for-word translation of tho original— Mt »it i i 

etc. Similarly, the Matharavrtti (see below, p. 176, note .2) gives, like 
the Chinese text, a gloss on the last three KSrikSs, which is absent 
in Qau^apSda. 

2 Dates make it impossible that the MStharavrtti ( ante 500 A. D.) 
be an enlargement of the Gau^pSdabhXfya ( post 700 a. d. ), and the. 
olose correspondence of the two precludes the possibility of their being 
independent works. 

3 India, Vol. 1. p. 132 (Trubner Series). 

4 ifinmr »cfT<l«rr trMoHfflgygii ;i Mala- 

dhSri-RS jaiekhara SUri lived about A. D. 1350, 
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caya, of a S&nkhya writer Oaudapfida as distinct from 
Mfithara. As often happens in such cases, the so-called 
Gaudapadabhasya, toe abridgment of the Matharavrtti, 
effectively supplanted the older work.’ 

More important than this is the light which the 
Matharavrili throws upon the vexed question of the date of 
Iflvarakrsna. Dr. Takakusu assigns him to cir. 450 A. D., 
and tho main points in his argument^ maybe thus sum- 
marised :(.l) Betv/een S46 and 569 A. D. Paramartha, the 
Chinese translator, wrote a life of the celebrated Buddhist 
philosoplior Vasubandhu, and he is thus our earliest 
authority for Vai^ubandhu. Paramartha mentions Vasu- 
bandhi^s death at the ago of 80, which must liavo taken 
place before Paramartha left lor China. This gives 
cir. 420-450 for Vasubsiidhu. {%) Va^ubandlvn’s teacher 
Hiiddluiiniira, Pjnramartha tolls us, was dofoatod by the 
Sank iiya philosopher Viudhyavasa, wlm liowever died be- 
fore Vasubandhu could rna.ke amends for his teachcr'e 
discomfiture. V mdhyiivasa was thus am older contempo- 
rary of Vasubandhu and is known to have composed a 
work on Sahkhya. Elsewhere Vindliyavasa is described 
as a contemporary of the Gupta king (Baladitya) and is 
spoken of as a pupil of Vrsagana or Varsaganya, while 
another (less reliable) account of a hundred and fifty years 
later makes a pupil of Varsaganya the author of a work 
called HiraTkyasaptatL Putting all these accounts together 
we get Vindhyavasa an older contemporary of Vasu- 
bandhu and the pupil of Vrsa or Varsaganya as* the 
author of a Sftnkhya work called Hiranya-saptati, (3) Now 
the commentary translated into Chinese, while explain- 
ing the phrase in the last but one K&rik&, 

makes Ikvarakrsna, the author of the Sankhya-saptati, 

1 Mss. of GaudSpada's BhCfy^ soaroe, though the work has 

been published four or five times: Wilson (1837). Tookaram Tatya’s 
Reprint (1887). Jibanand (date 7)» and Ben. Sk. Series (1906^). I have 
also to report a Bengali translation of the same. Of Mss. I have so far 
leonred and collated only four. 

2 J. R. AS..1905*pp.33ff 
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the pupil of Po-p'o'li; and if we were oiice to make the 
supposition that Hiranya^saptati is a byname forSfthkhya- 
saptati that the Chinese word Po-p*o-ii can somehow 

stand fo/ Varsa,' there then remains nothing in the way 
of the oventuai identification of Vindhyavisa with Isvara- 
kr&na, which gives for the latter the date assigned by 
Takakufiu. 

Isvarakrsna^s date thus depends upon that of Vasu- 
bandhu and upon the identity between Isvarakrsna and 
Vindhyavjisa the rival of Vasubandhu. Now the date of 
Vasubandlui has been recently made the subject of much 
discussion, a convenient summary of which is given in 
Vincent Smith’s Early History, 3rd ed. (1914), pp. 328-34. 
And although, in the very nature of tilings, it is vain to 
expect that any one theory could satisfactorily explain all 
the names and allusions occurring in the Clu'ncso reports 
of Parainarlha, of Hiuon Tsang and his pupil Kuoi-chi, and 
of itsing and others, it is clear that the general trend of 
the evidence is for assigning Vasubandhu somewlioro be- 
tween A. D. 280 and 360 ; and Vindhyavasa by all accounts 
was Vasiibandliu’s older con tempo rai\v. 

But it seems to me that Vindhyavasa cannot be identi- 
fied with fsvarakrsna. As vve leani from Mathara, the 
Sanskrit original of Po-p’o-li, the teacher of Isvarai<rsna, is 
Devfila*, and not Vrsa or Vrsagana, and this disi.urbs one 
factor of the identity. Next as to the liiranya-saptati being 
a byname for Sahkhya-saptati there i: no positive yuoof for 
it except that in the interest of our identity we would rather 
wish that it were so. This is arguing in a circle. Wc have 
reasons to suppose that the accounts ot the Chi nese pilgrims 

1 Takakii 3 u*s proceduro here ( Dulletin. p. 30 ) a more touir 
foTcc, He oQuates Po-p o-ii. o»» iJi© jjroujjd of a prsfimned soribal 

error, with Po-ao-li and then, hy another orroc of the oCfibe, with 
Po-li-so, Va-U-»o, Varfa. 

2 The vrtti on otc. in tlie Sanskrit origi nal runs 

thus— 

I i Compare B nlh^ 

(19U4), p. 105$MiU* for the Preocb tranalation of the Chinese. wM*h 
is rathar Mective. 
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are not always strictly accurate, and Kuei-chi (to judge frorj 
the French translation of his staio.* "its on the question 
given by Dr. Takakiisu in the Bulletin for 1904 pp. 38-39) 
docs not profess to be narrating sober truth unraixed by 
legendary elements. Itris permissible therefore to suppose 
that the Hiranya-saptati was a distinct work, so named 
eitherbecause (as Kuci-chi himself affirms) the work brought 
to its author a reward of three lacs of gold, or possibly 
because the work had something to do with I/iran/ja or 
Hiratiya-garbha (one of the cardinal principles of the 
Sahkhya) just as Vasubandhii^s rival work, Paramartha- 
saptati, had something to do witli the jmrama-arfhg^ or 
supreme reality, whatever that might mean for the Bud- 
dhist. It seems to me more probable however t'l Regard 
the Hiranya-saptati of Vindhyavasa’ as some k ’ d of a 
commentary on Isvarakrsna’s Sahkhya-saptati ; and this 
will afford the most natural explanation of the confuffion 
which some compilers of catalogues^ and other writers^ 
make between the author of the Karikas and of the com- 
mentary on them. It must also be borne in mind that the 
name Vrsa, Vrsagana, or Varsaganya does not occur in 
the (jura-porampard from Kapila to Isvarakrsna as pre- 
served in the Matharavrtti.* Clearly therefore Vindhya- 
vftsa and his teacher Vrsa or Varsaganya have to be ranked 
amongst the successors of Isvarakrsna;' and as Vindhya- 

1 It is worth noting that Bhuja’s Rajamarl ai;rla has preserved two 
quotations from Vindhyavasin apud Yogasutra iv. 22— 

and This 

is clearly the language of a commentator. 

2 J. R. A. 1905. p. 47. note 3. 

3 liOo. oit* ppi* 1&^ 355. 356. 

4 See note;9 oii p. 176 above. Some of these names are also mention • 
ed in the Sa^dartdnvsamucoaya— i 9^ 

5 This is not essential for the arguinent. That a oommt 

be written on the KKrikBs and the same translated into Chinees 
as oir. 560 carries the date of isvarakr^pa more than a couple of oealM 
ies earlier, especially if it is remebered that tbe Matharavrtti is con- 
fused and often misunderetauds the Kdrik&s. Compare belowi u. ic. 
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v§sa was an older contemporary of Vasubaudhu, and as 
Vasubandhit is more probably to be placed cir. 300 A- D., 
this might give for Isvarakrsna a date as early as the first 
or the first half of the second century of the Christian era. 

Isvarakrsna’s K^rikas is the earliest work on the Sah- 
khya philosophy that has been preserved to us ; but the 
SSnkhya as a philosophy is presupposed by Buddhism’ 
and in the Mah§.bharata, Sahkhya is par excellence the phi- 
losophy of the Epic/ occupying therein the same position 
of pre-eminence that Vedanta did in later times. Sahkhya 
in fact claims a pedigree still higher, seeing that the 
latest phase of Upanisad thought is co-eval with the begin- 
nings of Sahkhya speculation, and even exhibits doctrines 
and tr minology that later became exclusively charac- 
teristic /f the S^hkbya.^ ' Kapila is a name hallowed by 

1 Buddhistic books acknowledge Kapila as a teacher of remote anti- 
quity and the 4th' of the 62 current heresies mentioned in the first Sut- 
tanta of the iHgha Nikd^ya Garbe (SSipkhya Philosophic, p. 5, n. 1) iden- 
tifies with the 83hkhya. It is sometimes objected to this (e, g. Ehys 
. Davids : An;>en4an Lectures on Buddhism, pp. 25£f.) that the heresy in 
question refi^ids the soul and the world as both eternal, aftd not the 
•oul and theJpraAr^i ; but that is due to the schema under which the 62 
heresies are grouped by the Buddha. Max Muller (Six Systems, p. 314, 
Chips, i. 226, and elsewhere) and Oldenberg (Buddha, Eng. Trans, p. 92, 
note) fail to see any real correspondence between Buddhism and the Sah- 
khya, while Jacobi in his paper on the “Ursprung des Buddhismus aus 
dem Saipkhya-Yoga” has tried to prove that in its psychological techni- 
calities at any rate Sahkhya must have preceded Buddhism. If we bear 
in mind that the original Sahkhya need not necessarily have been the 
Sahkhya of the Karikas any more than Upanisadic Vedanta the VedSnta 
of Sahkaracarya or the original Buddhistic nirvana the nihilistic nirvU^ 
na of NagSrjuna, there need not be felt any more hesitation in admitting 
the priority of Sahkhya over Buddhism. Compare Dahlmann, Nirvana, 
pp. 128 fi:’. 

2 Compare ^ (u. 323,86), and 

lii. 307 towards the end. The Sahkhyas are often described in the epic 
as iTr%r:, ^r^rwr:, etc. and the epic cosmology is pervaded 

through and through with Sahkhya technicalities. 

s 3 Compare Barbe: Die SUrpkhya Fkiloaophie, pp. 18-21. Maitrl^ 
iivetaivatarat and Prakna are the mein Upanifadt to be considered iQ 
this conntotioA. 
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hoary tradition and his system of philosophy, beiore it as- 
sumed its stereotyped form in the Karikas of Isvarakrsna, 
must have undergone, in the course of centuries of its 
historical existence, several processes of reduction, modi- 
fication or amplification for which no definite document- 
ary evidence is forth-coming. There are a few vague and 
scattered hints, and in what remains of this paper an 
attempt will be made, on the basis of suph hints, to deter- 
mine the chief land-marks in this progressive philosophi- 
cal evolution. 

The Karikas of Isvarakrsna profess to give in essence 
the same doctrine as that contained in the Sastitantra* 
save its illustrative anecdotes and its argumentative por- 
tions. As to the exact nature and authorship of this Sasti- 
tantra there is still a good deal of confusion. Three quota- 
tions^ from the work at the most are preserved in later 
commentaries, and from them it cannot be decided whether 
the work was in prose or verse ; and as to its authorship, 
while from the Bhamati one might be led to ascribe it to 
Varsaganya, the Chinese tradition as quoted by Takakusu 
(Bulletin, 1904, p. 59) expressly credits Paficasikha with 
that honour. As usual in such cases Dr. Schrader^ has 
sought to explain away the contradictions by taking refuge 
in the supposition of two different Sastitantras, one in 
prose and belonging to Varsaganya'^ and the other in verse 
of undermentioned authorship, but presumably older. 

1 Compare Karika 72 (73)— 

2 The first is the stanza ?jorr^ ‘ret otc. cited in VySsa's Bhasya 

on Yoga-sutra iv. 13 as expressly coming from the Sastitantra; tho 
same stanza is quoted in the BhSmati to Brahma-sutra ii. 1. 3 as belong 
ing to the The second occurs in GaudapSda's 

aad Mitthara's com. to K5rika 17— rnir snrpt ^ 

The last, not quite so explicit, occurs apud KSrika 50 in GaudapSda 

and in MSthara (jRqr^). 

3 Z, D. M. G. for 1914, voL 68, 1, p. 110. 

4 BeskieB the stanza ^ two other quotations from V5r, 

saga^ya, both in prose, have been hitherto traced, one in the VySsa- 
bhS^ato Yoga-fOtra iii. 53 ( 

another in V^oaspati's 00 m. to KirikJ 47 
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When we have no definite information regarding on© 
Sastitantra it is too much to ask us to believe in the 
existence of two works ibearing identical names. If, 
following the Chinese accounts, Varsaganya is to be re- 
garded as the teacher of Vindhyavasa, the older contempo- 
rary of Vasubandhu, it is then not likely that the work 
of so late a writer as Varsaganya should have served as 
the basis for Isvarakrsna’s Karikas ; and in that case 
Vacaspati’s assigning the stanza jpTRT WT ^ to Varsaga- 
nya — a stanza mentioned in the Vyasabhasya as coming 
from the Sastitantra — must be put dowri as an evident 
oversight. The question of the authorship of the Sasti- 
tantra must therefore, for the present, remain undecided. 

Fortunately for us the Ahirbudhnya-Samhita recently 
published by the Adyar Library gives us, in chapter xii, 
stanzas 18-30, a rather detailed notice of the contents of 
the Sastitantra. It ascribes the work to the ^great and 
omniscient sage’ and explains that the Sastitantra was so 
called because it had sixty topics or sections : thirty-two 
devoted to what we might term metaphysics (Prakrtam 
manMlam) and twenty-eight to Yoga and ethics ( VaikTtam 
rnaridalam). The notice is interesting' because it presents 
to us a phase in the development of the SShkhya philo- 
sophy when Sankhya and Yoga were not absolutely sepa- 
rated from each other^ and when the system contained, 
along with its positive contribution to philosophy, a de- 
tailed examination with a view to refutation (the para- 
nada of Isvarakrsna’s last Karika^) of the various 

1 For a critical study of the question see Dr. Schrader's article, 
‘Das Sastitantra' in Z. D. M. G. for 1914, vol. 68, 1, pp. 100-110; and 
the same writer’s Introduction to the Ahirbudhnya-Sarhhita, p. 110 If. 

9. It was probably the Yoga-sntras of Patahjali (cir. 150 B. 0.) that 
raised the Yoga to the dignity of an independent Darihina; and if 
io, the Sastitantra must be placed prior to B. C. 150. Many passagee 
from the SSntlparvan of the MahSbhSrata suggest the contents of the 
Sastitantra. 

3 What the akhynyikUs alluded to in the KSrikB can be one can 
very well imagine from the Mah5bh3rata xii. 307. The whole adhySya 
purports to be Sankhya-nirupana and affords room for many an 
iv.strative anerdota4J^ere and thoro. 
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principles* adduced by the earlier darsana-karas^ such as, 
Brahma, Purusa, Sakti, Niyati, Kala, Aksara, Pran*^, SSmi 
or Svamin, Bhutas, etc- As Isvarakrsna expressly tells 
us that he had retained the doctrinal part of the Sasti- 
tantra entirely unchanged, and as Isvarakrsna’s Karikas 
are avowedly atheistic,^ we must imagine that, after a cri- 
tical review of the different first principles, the Sasti- 
tantra, in supramundane matters li£e the existei of God 
etc-, came to a purely negative conclusion. 

The lyiahabharata^ presents to us the same intimate 
relation between Sahkhya and Yoga as the Sasditantra 
but we can hardly say that the Sankhya of the Maha- 
bharata is atheistic. The difference between the traditional 
Sahkhya of the Karikas and the Mahabharata Sankhya 
can well be seen from the Bliagavadgita wliere, in addition 
to the doctrine of the three gunas ( chapters xiv and xvii 
in particular), of causation througli parinaina { xiii. 19-20, 
xviii. 14, and elsewhere ), of the akartTfid of the Purusa 
( iii. 27 f., xiv. 19, etc.), and of the cosmic evolution through 
Ahahkara, Buddhi, and the five Bhutas"^ ( vii. 4 ), we find, 

1 That there were regular darsaiias with Kala, Svabhava. Niyati, 
etc, (cp. SvetSsvatara i. 2) as first principles is well brought out in Dr. 
Ottd Schrader’s Inaugural dissertation. "Uebor den Stand der Ind. Phi- 
losophie zur Zeit MahavTras und Buddhas.” 

2 For the brilliant recovery from Gaudapada-bhSsya and Mathara- 

vptti of the missing SShkhya K5rika 62 ^ vt 

I ^ RiKcI-' II ) dealing with the subject, see 

‘Sanskrit Research,’ voL i, no. 2 , pp. 107 — 117. One notices from this how 
very confused and disarranged the Matharavrtti had been by A. D. 500. 

3 My references throughout are to the Kurabhakonam edition based 
on South Indian texts and printed at the Nirnaya Sagar, Bombay. 

4 iTut i 

to: I 

^ Trsr% ^ n 

5 Some minor difference in the enumeration of the eight-fold Pra* 
kfti, which the commentators try to gloss over, serves only to streng- 
then the view of the primitive nature of this Sshfchya system. 
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80 to say, a sort of a theistic apex to the system in l^rt- 
krsna or Paramesvara,* from whom the beginningless Puni- 
sa and Prakrti are said to proceed as parallel ‘modes’ or 
manifestations (vii 5f, xiiL 19, etc )* Other accounts from 
the Mahabharata somewhat vary in detail* In fact the 
Epic itself admits* the existence of minor differences in 
the Sahkhya school; but the main conclusion as to the 
theistic nature of the Epic Sahkhya stands unshaken. 

In his successive studies on the subject^ Dahlmann 
has urged many a cogent reason to prove that the Sshkhya 
of the Mahabharata — anviksiki brahma-vidya^ to give it its 
other significant title — was the parent of three parallel 
systems: 1 the classical Vedanta with the Maya doctrine, 
2 the classical Sahkhya of the Karikas, and 3 the primitive 
form of Buddhism ; and it is difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion to accept this conclusion in the main. Accordingly 
it would seem that the theistic nature of the Epic Sahkhya 
was later ( e. g. in the Sastitantra ) deliberately dropped 
and the system reduced, by stem logic, ^ to its bare negative 
character. Later still, the intimate combination of the 
Sahkhya with the Yoga was dissolved, the two figuring 
thereafter as independent systems, the Yoga accepting the 
theism renounced by the Sahkhya* 

Dahlmann stops with the Epic Sahkhya; but it itself 
is undoubtedly a composite product, as is plain even from 
its composite name in the Epic: anviksiki brahma-vidya^ 
It is anviksiki or based on reason in preference to revela- 
tion ; and it treats of Brahma or the highest spiritual prin- 

1 Compare--qi^T%lWr ( lii* 308-38 ) and again— 

2 Compare ( xii. 323. 58 ff.) — 

X ^ ^ n eto. 

3 Dae MahSbhSrata ( 1895 ), NirrSpa ( 1896 ), Geneeie des MahSbhS- 
rata ( 1899 ), and SStbkhya Philosopbie ( 1902 ). 

4 Logic, or an explanation of supra-mundane things on the basis of 
reason also, was an early and well-known oharaoteristio of the Sshkhya, 
Op. the VedSnta-sfttra description of the 8$fikhya PradhSna aa a4ab(fa 
t L 5, anft anamdnt^a I* iik 9* 
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oiple very much after the fashion of the Upanmds. We 
might imagine that the cosmological problem with which 
philosophy began in India was worked out in some of the 
primitive Upanisads from within outwards,' while it was 
the reverse process from mTdadi-vikaras back to the under- 
lying noumena that was pursued by those other Upanisads 
where it is usual to see’.the beginnings of Sahkhya philo- 
sophy. Schrader in his book cited above at p. 181, note 1» 
argues for the thesis that it was the first adhyaya of the 
SvetSsvatara, and especially the passage ^ 

^ which formed the nucleus of all 

later SSnkliya speculation- Others choose other passages. 
Be that as it may, it should be quite evident that this pri- 
mitive SUnkhya did not yet possess pronounced opinions 
even on such vital question as the unity or plurality of 
souls or of the absolute unrelatedness of the soul with the 
matter or Prakrti- And hence resulted the blending to- 
gether of the primitive Vedanta and the primitive Sfinkhya 
of the Upanisads into the full-fledged system of the Maha- 
bharata with its added theistic apex. 

We have accordingly reasons to assume the following 
broad stages in the development of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy: 1 the primitive and undefined Sankhya of the Upa- 
nisads ; 2 its alliance with the equally primitive Vedanta 
of the Upanisads resulting in the Sankhya-Yoga or the 
Anvlksikl brahma-vidyd of the Mahabharata ; 3 the carry- 
ing out to their deal conclusions the basic principles of 
the Sankhya, vi material first principle and the doctrine 
of evolution,* If ig to a denial of theism ; 4. the bifurca- 

1 Introspection a 1 obeervation of the psychic states of dream, 
sleep, trance, etc. supplied the material of this philosophy. 

2 The South Indian recension of the MahS^Srata has preserved 
(xii. 326-28) a badly mutilated prose dialogue between Kapiia and 
Asori, his first pupil, where we find the following significant descrip- 
tion of the process whereby the Non-manileet becomes the Manifest : 

the seasons, themselves non-manifest, make their presence manifest 
in and through the flowers and thm fruits, even so does the Kon*mant« 
frtl through the qualities of the MaBdfrst,’* 
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tion of the system on this ground into nirlivara and sesvara 
or Sankhya and Yoga; and 5 its assuming a stereotyped 
form in the Karikas of Tsvarakrsna- Then followed a long 
period of hdl broken in by an occasional digest or a com- 
mentary until we come to Vijhanabhiksii who, strangely 
enough, tried to retrace the stops and turn the system into 
the anvlksikl b}'(i}una-vidija of the Mahabharata, which in 
fact was its earliest systematic starting-point- 

Space forbids any very detailed treatment of these 
stages by citing illustrative texts bearing upon each ; nor is 
tliat here necessary- It is enough to know that, flirough 
all these twenty-five and more centuries of the historical 
existence of the Sankhya, the system was not stagnant, but 
tliat there wei'c some inner changes and development going 
on. And the same sliould ho true in the case of eveiy pliilo- 
sophical system witii a history- Indian commentators as 

a rnie lack this historical perspective- As Irnth is or ought 

to bo — one, and as great Sages, through their instinct^ 
ive vision, cannot but liavo perceived that one truth, all 
texts early and late must, in the opinion of these commen- 
tators, mean the. same thing- Hence their frantic attempts 
at a mwa nvni;a or securing harmony in the texts- But 
this method, perfectly intelligible as it is to the eye of 
faith, must give way before the light of reason- We must 
in other words learn to study our philosophy historically ; 
and it may be that, after this alliance with reason, faith 
could be based on foundations all the more deep and 
durable. 








VIKBAMA KRA 

By D. R. BHANDARKAR 

I T is not the object of this article to discuss all the ques- 
tions connected with this era. I intend here touching 
upon the theory that has recently been propounded regard- 
ing its origin and giving the latest information available 
from epigraphic sources. 

According to tradition Vikrama Sarhvat was founded 
by a king called VikramSditya who is presumed to have 
flourished cir. 57 before Christ. This tradition was, no doubt, 
accepted by many scholars and antiquarians when Indian 
epigraphy was in its infancy. But with the find of many 
inscriptions it had to be rejected. An attempt, however, 
is recently being made to revive this theory and proof is 
being adduced to show that there was a king of the name of 
VikramSditya in the first century before Christ. It was first 
broached by Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya in an article pub- 
lished in the Indian Review ^ December 1909. The same 
view has been put forth by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri in his paper on the Mandasor inscription of 
Naravarman.' It has, ^erefore, become necessary to re- 
consider this question and find out how far their evidence 
is trustworthy. They both rely on a verse from Hala’ft 
Gdthd-saptaiati ( v. 64 ) which runs thus — 
Samvahana-suha-rasa-fosiei^ dentena tuha kare lakkham I 
Calariena Vikkamaitta-cariam anusikkhiam tissa \\ 
Evidently this verse makes mention of Vikramaditya 
and refers to his munificent nature. And as Hftla, the 
author of the Gatha^saptasatiy is ordinarily spoken of as « 
Satavflhana, and as this name occurs in the dynastic list 
of the Andhrabhrtyas given in the Purfinas, and ,is placed 
there before that of Gautamiputra SStakarni who, W3 
know, lived about 125 A. D., It is argued that the work wi ^ 
composed about the beginning of the first century afte.^, 
Christ. And when such a work alludes to Vikram&ditya, 


1 Ep.Jnd. Voixn.p.m 
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it is concluded that there was really a king of this name 
living in the first century B. C., as rep.orted by the tradi- 
tion. Hence both Mr. Vaidya and M. M. Haraprasad 
Shastri hold that the tradition gives a correct account of 
the origin of the Vikrama era and that it was, therefore, 
initiated by a king called Vikramaditya. 

Now even supposing for the moment that there was 
such a king as Vikramaditya living circa 57 B. C., it does 
not necessarily follow that the era was founded by him. 
It is true that even in inscriptions the era is associated 
with the name of Vikramaditya. But these are records of 
a late period, and, in fact, it is in Amitagati's Subhasita- 
ratna-sandohd composed in Vikrama Sam. 1050 .that we 
hear for the first time of a prince Vikrama in connection 
with it ; and from the actual wording of the date by this 
^Taina author it seems that the era was believed in his time 
not to have been founded by Vikramaditya but rather 
started to commemorate his death. All the earlier inscrip- 
tions going back to the 5th century A. D. give an entirely 
different name for the era. What that name is will be 
stated further on, but it is sufficient here to say that they 
give not even the least inkling of its being associated with 
Vikramaditya. If this is what epigraphy tells us, it is rash 
to assume that the era was known to be connected with 
this king even long prior to Vikrama Saih. 1050. And if, 
as we know from epigraphy, this era had an altogether 
different name and had absolutely no connection with 
Vikramaditya, it is not reasonable at all to infer that it 
was established by him. 

But is it a fact that the Odtha-saptaiati was such an 
e irly work as has been assumed? In the first place, that 
its author, Hala, was a Satav&hana is a mere tradition 
and must be set aside like all other traditions about the 
ancient literates of India. Introductory verse 13 of BSna*s 
1 ar^a-carita, no doubt, speaks of a l^atavShana having 
composed a Koia of songs, but there are no grounds to 

1 R, G. Bhandarkar'a Second Report (1882-83), p. 228, 
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suppose that this Koia is H&la’s Sapta-satl, as has been 
well pointed out by Prof. Weber.* The internal evidence 
afforded by the work points, on the other hand, to a much 
later date for its composition. Only two points may 
be here noticed. The first is the reference to Krsna and 
Radhika contained in verse L 89, and the second to a 
week-day, Tuesday, in III. 61. The earliest mention of 
Radhika that I have been able to trace is in the Pa/nca- 
tantra^' which was compiled in the 5th century after Christ. 
Similarly the practice of citing the week-day in dates or for 
other general purposes came into vogue in the 9th century, 
though the earliest instance of its use is found in the Eran 
inscription of Budhagupta dated A. D. 484.^ And we shall 
not be far wrong if we assign Hala of the Oatha-saptasati 
to the commencement of the 6th century. If we take 
this to be his period, there is nothing strange in our finding 
a verse, in his anthology, descriptive of the liberality of 
Vikramaditya. Because whether we take this Vikrama- 
ditya to be Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty with 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar^ or with his grandson Skanda- 
gupta with Prof. K. B. Pathak,® he cannot be pushed later 
than A. D. 475. And it is quite possible that after the death 
of this Vikramaditya his generosity stuck to the memory 
of the people and became the subject of encomium with 
subs^uent poets. Thus we find a reference to Vikrama- 
jditya’s liberality not only in the work of Hala but also in 
one of the introductory verses (v. 10) of the VSsavadatta by 
Subandhu, who has to be placed about the close of the 6th 
century A. D. at the latest. . 

The theory that Vikramfiditya was the originator of 
the Vikrama Sarhvat must, therefore, be given up, and the 
sooner we consign it to the region of oblivion, the better. 
Let us now see what the inscriptions have to say regarding 

1 Ueber daa Sapta^atakam des Hnla, pp. 2-4. 

2 PaflcatarUra I (Bom. 8k. Series No. IV), p. 38. 

3 Jour, R. A. 8u 1912, pp. 1044-5, 

4 Jour, B. a R. A. 8.. VoL XX, p. 898. 

5 MoffhodUta (Second Edition), Intro, p. zi. 
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the origin of this era. In 1885 an inscription was (Jis- 
covered by Dr. J. F. Fleet at Mandasor, the principal town 
of the district of the same name of Scindia’s Dominions 
in the Western Malwa Division of Central India. It con- 
tains two dates, the first of which is expressed in the 
words — 

Malavanam ganasthitya ydte sata-catustaye \ 
tri-navaty-adhikebddndm — 

Though the credit of finding the inscription certainly 
belongs to Dr. Fleet, Dr. P. Peterson was the first to pub- 
lish this date and demonstrate that it was a year of the 
Vikrama era. The latter translated it by — “when four 
hundred and ninety-three years from the establishment [in 
the country?] of the tribes of Malavas had passed away.”* 
Dr. Fleet’s rendering of the verse is — “when, by (the 
reckoning from) the tribal constitution of the Malavas, 
four centuries of years, increased by ninety-three, had 
elapsed.”^ 

Soon thereafter, another inscription from Mandasor 
was published by Dr. Fleet, giving the date in the words — 

Pancasu satesu saradam yatesvekdnna-navatisahitesu t 

Malava-gana-sthiti-vasat — 

The last phrase Fleet translated by ‘ from (the establish- 
ment of) the supremacy of the tribal constitution of the 
Malavas,’^ adding in a note that ‘it is very difficult to find 
a really satisfactory meaning’ for the word vasat in the 
passage. 

Now, in the first place, it is not permissible to take 
sthiti in the sense of sthUpana ( = constitution) as both Drs. 
Peterson and Fleet have done. Secondly, even if we take 
the word in that sense, it does not suit the expression 
Mdlava-gana-sthiti-vasat of the second Mandasor inscrip- 
tion. For what is meant by saying that five hundred and 
eighty-nine years had elapsed in consequence of (vaiat) the 

1 Jour, B. B. B, A, 8., VoL XVI. p. 381. 

% Ind. Ant,, Vol. XV. p. 201; Gupta Inscrs., p. 87, 

3 Gupta In8crs,y p. 158. 
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tribal constitution of the M&lavas? Prof. Kiolhom ob- 
viates this difficulty by taking the phrase to mean or 

according to, the reckoning of the MSlavas.’’ He thus 
makes gana equivalent to ganand, which is objectionable. 
For, the word garux has never the sense of gaimnd, and 
when placed in juxtaposition with Malava, must signify 
‘ a tribe ’ and ‘ a tribe * only. 

In 1913 a third inscription was found at Mandasor. It 
was discovered by me during my touring season 1912-13. 
The date of this record is set forth in the verse — 

Srl(r)-Mdlava-gan-dmndte praiaste Krta-sayhjrlite (ij 
E ka-sasthy-adhike prdpte sarna-sata-catustaye [II] 

In this verse there are two expressions which are 
worthy of consideration. The first is Malava'-gan<imndte, 
which doubtless corresponds to Mdlavdnavi gana-sthityd 
and Mdlava-gaxia-sthiti-vaidt of the first two Mandasor 
inscriptions. Now, what does Mdlava^gan^dmndta signify? 
The natural sense of amndya, as specified e. g. in the 
Amarakoia, is 3amprada|/a ( = traditional usage). The phrase 
must therefore maan “traditionally handed down by the 
M&lava tribe.*’ This, I think, is clear and indisputable, 
and the other two similar phrases must be so interpreted 
as to correspond to this. The word garni must, therefore, 
be taken to signify ‘ a tribe ’ in all the three expressions, 
and 8thiti of one inscription to be equivalent to dmndya of 
the other two. The word sthiti must thus mean some such 
thing as ' a settled rule or usage ’, which, doubtless, is one 
of its senses given by the St. Petersburg dictionary. This 
lexicon even quotes Sanskrit texts in support of this mean- 
ing, but does not at all give the word the sense of sthdpand 
( = constitution, establishment), which is noteworthy. 

The second expression in the verse cited above is 
Krta^samjfLite, which qualifies the phrase expressing the 
date. As the word saihjfiita shows, the year 461, which is 
the date, is itself intended to be called Krta. But, as 
indicated by ^ri-Mdlava-gavk-amridta^ the date is clearly a 
year of the Viknmtk era. Obviously, therefore, Kyte 
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appears to be the name of the years of this era. There 
were at least two instances of the occurrence of the term 
Krta in this sense in inscriptions before the discovery of 
the new Mandasor epigraph, but its real significance was 
not apprehended. They are the Bijaygadh stone pillar 
inscription of Visnuvardhana, and the Gahgdhar stone 
inscription of Visvavarman. In the first the date is 
specified in. the words Krtem aifur^u rar^a^mtesvaijia- 
vin(m)sesii 400 20 S, ctc.^ The second sets forth the date 
in the verse: Ydtesii catuh(r)^u Kri( Krjtemi satesu 
yesvdsita-soltara-padesviha vatsa[rem].^ Dr. Fleet, who has 
edited both of these records, translates the word Krtem 
by “fully complete,” but admits that it involves a strain- 
ing. Besides; with this meaning the word is made redun- 
dant by ydfem, which is used along with it in the second 
inscription. But now that we know that Krta was the 
name of Vikrama Sarhvat, the occurrence of the term in 
the Bijaygadh and Gahgdhar records becomes perfectly 
clear and intelligible. 

In connection with this discussion it is necessary to 
take into consideration a fourth inscription, which I dis- 
covered in December 1915 at Nagarfi seven miles north of 
Chitorgarh in the Udaipur State, Rajputana. The most 
important part of it consists iti the specification of the 
date, which has been expressed in the following words: 

Krtem catursu mr^a-iatesu ekdsity-uttaresvasydm 
Mdlava-pUrvodyam 400 80 1 Kdrttika-sukla-pancamydm. 

The first portion of the date speaks of four hundred 
and eighty-one Krta yeai‘s as having elapsed at the time 
of the gift recorded in the inscription. There can be no 
doubt that the term Krta of the Nagarl epigraph also has 
to be taken in the sense of Vikrama Samvat and that con- 
sequently the year 481 is of the Vikrama era. The second 
portion of the date makes mention of the lunar day in the 
words ; 481 ICdrttika-iukla-paflcamyd.fh, i. e. on the 5th day 
of the bright half of KSrttika of the year 481. The most 


1 Oupta Jmcra.t p. 253. 


2 Ibido p. 75. 11. 19-20. 
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interesting expression is that which qualifies paUcamyam, 
viz. Malava-purvva.ydm. What is the meaning of the word 
purva in this expression? At first sight it seems tempting 
to take it in the sense in which the word has b?*!; used in 
the phrase etasyS.m purvUyafn, which we rosst with in 
Kusana and Gupta inscriptions. But a Utile reflection 
will convince anybody that it cannot suit here, because 
this phrase always follows the specification of the date and 
not precedes it as in the present record. It is worthy of 
note that Apte’s dictionary gives ‘ established, customary, 
of long standing’ as one of the significations of purva. 
Unfortunately, no reference has been cited in support of 
it. But the sense suits here most excellently, and, what 
is more, the phrase Maiava-purvvdydm of our record is there- 
by brought into consonace with the expressions MaJavanam 
gana-sthityd, Malava-gapa-athiti-vaidt or Malava-ga^d,mnate 
of other inscriptions. Maiava-purva thus means “estab- 
lished or customary among the Malavas.” Now it deserves 
to be noticed that the expression Malava-pUrwayam quali- 
fies pancamyam (tithauJ. This, therefore, clearly shows 
that the Malavas had their own peculiar system of reckon- 
ing the tithi of the Krta (i. o. Sarhvat) year. We know that 
the years of the Vikrama era found in the old inscriptions 
present diflerent methods of computation. Thus while 
some are according to the Karttikadi, others are according 
to the Caitradi, system. Some lithis again conform to 
the Furnimanta and some to the Amanta arrangement of 
the lunar months. The Malava system may have repre- 
sented one of these two pecularitios or perhaps even a 
combination of both. Whatever the method of their com- 
putation was, this much is certain that not only the fifkis 
but even the years were affected thereby. Atid this is the 
reason why we find the phrases Moiara-g'rt': ■‘ifhi.ti and 
Malava-gandrnnuta used in connection with the (V'^ikrama) 
years as distinguished from the tithis- In the Nagart epi- 
graph too, the year 481 has for the same reason been ex- 
pressly included in the specification of the tithi. As just 
stated, the Malavas had nothing to do with the foundation 
of the Vikrama era. The old name of the ViKrama er-as 
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was Krta, whatever that name may mean. The connec- 
tion of the Malavas with this era was only in regard to 
the system of reckoning the tithis and thereby the years 
also. In my paper on the Mandasor inscription of Naravar- 
man I had suspected this, but this is now unmistakably 
demonstrated by the expression Malava-^purvvayaifn of the 
Nagari record used as an adjective of paflcamyath (tithau). 



N3SW LIGHT ON ODPTA lEA AND MJHIBAKOLA 

By K. B. ^ATHAK 

I propose in this paper ^ determine the staftitrg point 
the Gupta era with the help of Jaina authors who 
preceded Alberuiii, without relying in any way on the con- 
flicting statements made by that celebrated Mahomedan 
writer, both as regards the origin and the epoch of the era 
so well known to the students of Indian epigraphy. I hope 
to be able to elucidate the proolem, which has given rise to 
so much controversy, with greater precision and accuracy 
than have attended the efforts of those scholars who have 
already discussed this interesting chronological question. 
There are four important passages in Jaina literature. Of 
their value as contributions to the study of Indian history 
it is impossible to speak toe highly. The first passage* is 
the one in which Jinasena says that he wrote in Saka 705. 
This has elicited an interesting discussion and taxed to 
the utmost the ingenuity and learning of scholars in their 
attempts to identify tha^ contemporary reigning ^sovereigns 
mentioned therein. The second, third and fourth passages 
are prophetic, in which future events are announced. 
Some of these events are historical, though they are mixed 
up with many legendary details. In the second passage^ 
we are told by Jinasena that the Guptas reigned 231 years 
and were succeeded by Kalkir&ja, who reigned 42 years 
and that his successor was Ajitanjaya. The third passage’ 
is th© one in which Jinasena’s pupil Gunabhadra says 
that Kalkiraja was the father and predecessor of Ajitan- 
jaya, that he was a great tyrant who oppressed the world 
and persecuted the Jaina community of Nirgranthas, and 
that he reigned 40 years and died at the age of 70. As re- 
gards the date of Kalkiraja we learn from Gunabhadra 
that the tyrant was born when one thousand years of the 
Duhiama kala, commencing from the Nirv&na of Mahftvlra, 

1 lod. Ant. vol. XT p.' 14$. 

2 Ibid. 

9 Otren at the end of this paper. 
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had elapsed and yrheu there occurred the union of a sam- 
vatsars with MiighS-naksatra, that is to say, when there 
occurred a Migha-sarhvatsara* The fourth’ passage, 
which is an illuininating commentary on the second and 
tnird passages is found in the Trilokasara^ in which Nemi- 
candra reproducetS some of these details of the story of 
Kalkir&ja and adds that the Saka king was born when sir 
hundred and five years and five months had passed by 
from the Nirvfina of Mah&vira, and that king KalkirSja 
was bom when three hundred and ninty four years and 
seven months had gone by from the rise of the Saka king, 
that is, when three hundred and ninty four 'Saka years 
and seven months had elapsed. If we add 605 years and 5 
months to 394 years and 7 months — 

years months 

605 5 

394 7 

1000 years 

we get 1000 years, the interval of time, according to 
Gunabhadra and Nemicandra between the Nirvana of 
Mah&vira and the birth of Kalkiraja. The most interest- 
ing and important point which is worth noticing here is the 
fact that the date of Kalkiraja, who immediately succeeded 
the Guptas, is given in terms of the Saka era ; he was 
bom when 394 Saka years and 7 months had gone by 
and when, according to Gunabhadra, there occurred a 
MSgha'Saihvataara. 

Before discussing the historical inferences which these 
facts suggest we should know the dates of the three Jaina 
authors on whose statements we place our reliance. Jina- 
sena wrote in Saka 705. He must have died about ^aka 
760, the latest date which can be assigned to his unfinish- 
ed work, the Adipur&na; and his pupil Gunabhadra must 
have completed his Xlttarapurinaonly a few years later.’ He 
was far advanced in years, when after finishing the jpa* 

1 Also tiven si the end of this paper. 

2 See my paper entitled ' Bhsrtrihsri end Ketttrtle ' Jeamel Bl 

R. A* 0^ xvm p. 21A 
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maining chapters of the Adipur&na, he undertook to write 
his own portion of the Mah^purana.* And the use of the 
past tense reference to G unabhadra in the con- 

cluding prasasti* written in the time of his pupil Lokasena 
clearly indicates that the former had long been gather- 
ed to his fathers by Saka 820 ( A. D. 898 ). It is obvious, 
therefore, that ha wrote shortly after Saka 760, in the lat- 
ter half of the ninth century. 

As regards the date of the Trilokasira, we know that 
its author Nemicandra enjoyed the patronage of Clrnunda- 
raja ( A- D. 778 )•* This statement is confirmed by Nemi- 
candra himself who, in the concluding praSasti of his 
Gomatasara, Karmakinda, ninth chapter, thus praises 
CamundarSja — 

=3ff^ gan flffw I i 

?rr snr tr n 

[ 1 STT^I^WfcIT: 

Hcig?: H <F5rr < 

goT^THJTgWwffff II 

' 5 [JT 3 amr 3 ^ artcmiN 5 rr3 i 

In his Purina completed in Saka 700 Cimundarija 
tells us that he was the disciple of Ajitasena and had the 
title of Gunaratnabhusana. From Srirana Belgola insorip- 

1 Compere, Utterepurl^e, chapter SV— 

( F ^f nc *f rrw n 

2, Compare— 



3 Nagar Inacrip. 4$, Epi. Car. VoL vill — 
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tions^ we learn’ that Cimundartja was the mmister of king 
Bioamalladeva, an ornament of the Gahga dynasty, which 
was uplifted by the sage Sirhhanandin This was the 
Oanga king Rtcamalla IV who was reigning in A. D. 977 J 
These facts are also alluded to in the Sanskrit commentary 
on the GomatasSra, which opens thus — 





The Kannada poet Ranna, who adorned the covirt of 
the Cftlukya king Tailapa II, who was born in A. D. 949 
and who wrote his Gadayuddha in A. D. 982, had xljitasena 
for his teacher and CSmundaraja for his patron* 
These facts lead to the conclusion that Nemicandra lived 
in the latter half of the tenth century. It is thus clear that 
Jinasena, Gunabhadra and Nemicandra preceded Alb§runl 
who wrote in the first half of the eleventh century. 


In order to enable Sanskrit scholars to realise the im- 
portance of the facts which Jaina literature holds in store 
for them, I must repeat here the exact words of Jinasena 
( Harivarh^ia, chapter 60 ) — 

W 487 II 

n 488 11 
i 

3% ^ w 552 ii 

Gunabhadra says that when one thousand years of the 
Duhiama kala, commencing from the Nirvftna of Mah&- 
vira, had elapsed Kalkirija was born. Jinasena says that 
the ^lakartja was bom when 605 years and 5 months had 
passed by from the Nirrina of Mahftvlra* If we subtract 

1 Mr. Rice's Sr^Tapa Betgola Inscriptions, Introd. p. 34. 

2 From Mr. Rice's Mysore and Coorg inscriptions. 

3 Karnataka-kavi-carlts, p. 54. 
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605 years and 5 months from one thousand years, the re- 
years months 

1000 0 

605 5 

394 7 

mainder is 394 years and 7 months. It is thus clear that, 
according to Jinasena and Qunabhadra, Kalkiraja was 
born when 394 years and ? months had passed by from the 
birth of the Saka king. Nemicandra says exactly the same 
thing when he tells us that, after the lapse of 605 years and 
5 months from the Nirvana of Mahavira, the Saka king 
was born, and that, after the lapse of 394 years and 7 
months from the birth of the Saka king, Kalkiraja wm 
born. Gunabhadra adds that when 394 years of Saka era 
and 7 months more had passed by, there occurred a Magha 
samvatsara — 

This is a prophecy put into the mouth of Gautama-Gana* 
dhara who says — 

“There shall bo born the king Kaikin, named Caiur- 
mukha, the oppressor of the world, on the occurrence of the 
union of a sariwatsara with the Magha-naksatra ” When 
a sariivatsara becomes it is named After 

the naksatra the word takes the termination ^ 

according to the sutra of this Jainendra Vyakarana — 

»rr<? ( iii. 2. 5- ) 

I Silcgst Benares ed p- 86. 

Gunanandin thus explains the Jainendra sutra — 

( iv. 4. 150 ) ^ ( iv. 4. J57 ) ^ ara*! l Wf 

^1 JainendraprakriyS, part 

ii. p. 162, Benares ed. 
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Hemaoandra, who owes his explanation to Sskatsyana, 
says— 

(Ti. 2. 5.) 

^n^i: 1 ftp ^ ^ t 

5«lt)fi sr vioff^ nrrf^ 

3T5 ^ f%H. I HT^ ^ ^ *11% t Brhadvrtti vi. 2. 5. 

From the Jaina grammatical sutras* and commentaries 
cited above it is obvious that Gunabhadra’s expression 

means “on the occurrence of the 

union (^) of iT^[jfg5T] anda^R^; that is to say, wi^- 
5Prr^:. The word in the sense of a Magha- 
sarhvatsara, is formed from which is in the instru* 
mental case, by the suffix e^«^; the err ofw, being elided, 
is replaced by s| of the suffix while er, the first vowel in 
W, undergoes ffe. We have thus the expression JTWR?e^. 
This is the teaching of Fujyapada, Sikatayana, Hemacan- 
dra and Ounanandin. 

The occurrence of a MSgha-saimvatBara in purely lite- 
rary records, apart from early inscriptions and astronomi- 
cal works, is of unique interest; and its supreme impor- 
tance, from a chronological point of view we shall now 
proceed to show. 

We have seen that 394 Saka years and 7 months had 
elapsed at the birth of Ealkiraja. The seven months comi- 
pleted belong to the current Saka year 395. The first day 
of the eighth month, Kirttika Sukla 1, was the day ' oh 
which Kalkirftjawas bom, since a Saka year commencee 
with Caitra Sukla. The year that is actually mentioned 
by the Jaina writers is the expired Saka year 394- Let us 
convert this into an expired Vikrama year by the addition 
of 135 according to the rule— 

^ ^ U '< II JyotisasSra 

'O 

1 Cf. alio % FS^tat vi, 4» HS, and VXrtika oii 

Fiaint vi. 4. 149. 
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The result is^ the Vikraina year (394 + 135-) 529 ex- 
pired. This expired Vikrama year is identical with the 
expired Malava year 529, given as the second and later 
date in the Mandasor Inscription of Kumaragupta I and his 
feudatory Bandhuvarman and is expressed^ in the following 
words — 

Vikrama Sarhvat 529 expired, Phalguna Sukla 2 
Hence it is clear that the Malava era is the same as 
the Vikrama era of B. u. 57. In order to elucidate the 
point further, the expired Saka year 394 may be first con- 
verted into the corresponding Christian year by adding 78 
thus — 394 + 78 = 472 A. D; and then this Christian year 472 
can be converted into the Malava year 529 by adding 57 — 
472 + 57 = 529 
472 = 529-57 

or 394 + 78 = 529-57 = A. D. 472 

It is thus evident that the Malava era is the era of B. C. 57, 
which is known to us as the Vikrama sarhvat. 

The first year in the same inscription, which is 36 
years earlier, is the Vikrama year 493 expired, Pausa 
Sukla 13— 

If we subtract 135 from Vikraina year 493 expired we 
get Saka 358 expired. It is therefore evident that Kumara- 
gupta with his feudatory Bandhuvarman was reigning 
in Saka 358 expired, exactly 36 years before the birth of 
Kalkiraja in Saka 394 expired. The year Saka 394 expired 
is a Magha-samvatsara. I give below four Saka years 
with corresponding cyclic years beginning with this Migha 
samvatsara of Saka 394 expired, according to the rule^ of 
Varahamihira — 

1 3n'=|r~3, ^ = 1. I 

2 Dr. Fle«t'i Gupta inscriptions, p. 83; Ind. Ant. xv. p. 198. 

3 Dr. Fleet's Gupta inscriptions, Appendix in, p. ICl. 
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Saka 394 expired Migha-saihvatsara 
,, 395 ,, Philguna-sarhvataara 

,, 396 „ Caitra-sarhvatsara 

M 397 ,, Vgisakha-earhvatsara 

The date given in the Khoh grant of Parivrijaka Maha- 
r&ja Hastin is Gupta-samvat 156, which is specified’ as a 
Mah2L-VaisS,kha samvatsara— 

The four Saka years with corresponding cyclic and 
Gupta years are exhibited in the following table that the 
Gupta years are expired will be proved further on — 

Saka 394 expired M&gha-sarhvatsara ^ Gupta 153 expired 
„ 395 ,, Ph&lguna ,, ,, 154 „ 

„ 396 ,, Caitra „ ,, 155 ,, 

,, 397 ,, Vaisakha ,, ,, 156 „ 

It will be evident from the foregoing table that Gupta 
years can be converted into equivalent SaAca years by the 
addition of 241, in as much as each of the four equations 
stated above gives us a difference of 241. Kumaragupta I 
with his feudatory Bandhuvarman was thus reigning in 
Saka 358, corresponding to Gupta samvat 117^ and to 
Vikrama year 493 — 

Saka 358* Gupta samvat 117*Malava or Vikrama 493 
And Kalkiraja was born 36 years later in Saka 394, corres 
ponding to Gupta samvat 153 and to Vikrama year 529 — 

Saka 394=^ Gupta sariwat 153*Mitiava or Vikrama 529 
It is worth noting that the birth of Kalkiraja took place 
only 5 years later than the latest date recorded for Skanda- 
gupta — Gupta samvat* 148, equivalent to Saka 389, — and 
only one year earlier than the date^ of his son, Kumara- 
gupta II, — Gupta samvat 154, equiva^lent to Saka 395. 

1 Gupta inscriptions, p. 95. ’ 

2 Bharadi inscription. A. S. Progr. Eep. K. C. 1907-8 p, 39. 

3 V. Smith’s Early History of India, 3rd sd. {>. 327. 

4 Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and 
Buddhist monuments, Northern Circle, 1915, p. 6, 
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That th<} Gupta year mentioned in this in«cription as 
well as the on© mentioned in the Rhoh grant of Mahartja 
Hastin referred to above is to be taken as expired is evident 
from the following inscription of Budhagupta/ Guntss, 
»amvat 157 expired— 

mr^ h 

The general coriCluBiori is that ail the Gupta years includ' 
ing those given in the above table must be taken an expired., 
Tl'iis point can be further cleared up by a comparison 
of the hvc corresponding years of the Yikrama, Saka and 
Gupta eras exhibited in the following table — 


lava or Vikrama 

Sakn 

Gupta 

529 expired 

394 expired 

153 

530 „ 

395 „ 

154 

531 „ 

396 „ 

155 

532 „ 

397 „ 

156 

533 expired 

398 expired 

157 expired 


The Gupta year 157 is specified as an expired year in 
the inscription of Budhagupta which has been quoted 
above. The difference between the expired Saka year 398 
and the expired Gupta year 157 is 241. The difference 
between the Saka year 394 and the Gupta year 153 is also 
241. The Saka year 394 is known to be expired; therefore 
the Gupta year 153 must be taken as expired. The con- 
clusion that forces itself upon us is that all the Gupta 
years mentioned in inscriptions are expired years and can 
be converted into corresponding expired Saka years by the 
addition of 241. 

We have here established five uniform equations bet- 
ween expired Gupta and expired Saka years, with a difference 
of 241 in each case. The last equation is most important. 


Expired 
Gupta year 


157 « 398 


, Expired 
Saka^year 


I Ibid. p. 7. 
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This date of Biidhagupta inscribed on two. Buddha 
images is thus exprassed-— ^ “When the year one hundred 
and fifty-seven of tiie Guptas had expired, on the 7th day 
of the month Vais&kha while Budhagupta is ruling the 
earth.” The 7th of Vaisakha belongs to the current Gupta 
year 158 corresponding to the current Saka year 399 — 

Current 1 iro^oQQ J , Current 
Gupta year | | Saka year 


Thus the difference between current Gupta and current 
Saka years is also 241, the same as the difference between 
expired Gupta and expired Saka years. Now the Sarnath 
date of Budhagupta, expired Gupta year 157, is only 8 
years earlier than the date of the same Gupta king given* 
in the Efan pillar inscription — 


The date is “in the year 165, on the 12th day of the 
bright half of Asadha, on Thursday.” We are now in a 
position to explain this date thus — 


Expired 
Gupta year 


1 

j 


, Expired 
Saka year 


“ The .12th day of the bright half of Ashadha and Thurs- 
day” belong to the current Gupta year 166 corresponding 
to the current Saka year 407 — 


Current 
jfupta year 


1 

^ 166 = 407 

J 


, Current 
Saka year 


Here we cannot take the expired Gupta year 165 as 
current and make it correspond with the current Saka year 
407 as, in that case, the difference between 165 and 407 
would be 242, instead of 241 as requued by the statements 
of the Jaina authorities and the Sarnath inscription of 
Budhagupta thus— 


1 Ibid. p. 7. 

2 Gupta iufcriptioiis, p. 89. 
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Expired 
Gupta year 


Ha) 165 -(6) 406^ 


, Expired 
Saka year 


Current 
Gupta year 


1 \ 

Kc) 16C-(<^) 407 

J 


^Current 
Saka year 


A second reason for not making the Gupta year 165 
correspond with the Saka year 407 is that from our es- 
tablished equation — 


Expired 1 1^7^000 j .Expired 
Oupta year j ’ 1 year 

it is evident that the Gupta year 165 is 8 years later than 
the Gupta year 157, while the Saka year 407 is 9 years 
later than the corresponding Saka year 398. A careful 
consideration of these facts leads to the conclusion that 
expired or current Gupta years can be converted into 
corresponding expired or current Saka years by adding 241. 


The date in the pillar inscription of Budhagupta has 
been the subject of calculation and controversy for more 
than half a century. Many scholars have attempted to 
interpret this date by the statements of Albcriml, which 
were admitted on all hands to be conflicting. It may there- 
fore be interesting to point out how many statements of 
this celebrated Mahomedan writer can now be accepted as 
correct. He says' that the era of Ballaba is subsequent 
to that of Saka by 241 years. The era of the Guptas also 
commences the year 241 of the era of Saka. Then he men- 
tions the year 1088 of the era of Vikramaditya, the year 
953 of the era of Saka, the year 712 of the era of Ballaba 
and of that of the Guptas, as equivalent years.' These 
statements are reliable as tliey are in agreement with our 
equation thus" 

Malava OP 


Vikrama 

Saka 

Gupta 

(a) 529 == 

394 

= 153 

(b) 1088 = 

953 

= 712 

. 559 

559 

559 


I Gupta iuicriptionv; Introduction! p. 23 f. 
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The difference between Milava 529 and Saka 394 is 
135; that between Vikrama 1088 and Saka 953 is also 135; 
the difference between Saka 394 and Gupta 153 is 241; and 
that between Saka 953 and Gupta-Valabhi 712 is also 241; 
the difference between the Malava year 529 and the Gupta 
year 153 is 376; and the difference between the Vikrama 
1088 and the Gupta-Valabhl year 712 is also 376. It is also 
interesting to note that from the year of the birth of Kalki- 
raja in Saka 394 or Gupta year 153, when the Gupta empire 
was still enduring, to the year A. D. 1031-32 in which 
Aiberhnl was writing, 559 years had elapsedd So that 
his equation (/>) is as accurate as if it had been formed by 
adding 559 to each of the equivalent years of the three 
eras in our own equation (a). 

An interesting peculiarity of the years of the Malava 
era deserves to be noticed here. The second date in the 
Mandasor inscription of Kumftragupta I and Bandhuvar- 
man is the Malava year 529 expired, Phalguna Sukla 2. 
The equivalent Saka year is 394 expired. Deduct 394 from 
our present Saka year 1839 in Western India. The result 
is 1445. Add 1445 to 529; the result is 1974. This will be 
our Malava or Vikrama year on Ph§.lguna Sukla 2 next, in 
Western India. This is true according to our almanac. 
Let us now turn to the Mandasor inscription* ofYasodhar- 
man where the expired Malava year 589 with the season of 
Vasanta is thus mentioned — 





cTSf ” 

Z Gupta losor. p. 154. 


1 Ind. Ant. VoL zyii, p, 213 nptp 1. 
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Hare the date is the i. e. ^ and of the ex- 
pired Malava year 589, being synonymous 

with ( Amara I, 3. 18 ). To«day is i o. 

\ of the Saka year 1839 in Western India The expir- 
ed MSlava year 589 is 60 years later than the expired Ma-^ 
lava year 529. Add 60 to the expired Saka 394. The re- 
sult is the expired Saka 454 corresponding to Malava 589. 
Now deduct 454 from our present Saka year 1839 ; the re- 
mainder is 1385. Add 589 to 1385 and we get Malava 
year 1974 corresponding to our present Saka year on 3?^^- 
q^ciTx^lF. But our Vikrama saihvat to-day is 1973 because it 
is and will be found to be identical with the 

Malava year 1974 on our next Phalguna Sukla 2, as haa 
been shown above. This may bo illustrated by the 
following diagram — 


Malava 

329 

Saka 

394 

Malava 

529 

Saka 

394 

4* 60 years | 

! 

j g- 


Malava 

589 

Saka 

454 







4-1385 

4-1445 

years 

years 


Malava 

1974' 

Saka 

Malava 

1974^ 


\ Saka 

Vikrama) 

1973^ 

1830 

Vikrama ) 

1974 j 

'-KFc^S^T ‘ 

) 1830 

sariivat 3 


samvat 3 




The conclusion that is forced upon us is that the years 
of the Malava era in the times of the Guptas and the 
Hunas were Caitradi Vikrama years. This will enable us to 
refute the opinion of Dr. Kielhorn* who, while admitting 
that the Vikrama era was called Malava, says “ The 
Vikrama era was Karttikadi from the beginning, and it is 

1 Ind. Ant. Vol. xx., p. 32 8ff. 
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probable that the change which has gradually taken place 
in the direction of a more general use of the Caitradi year 
was owing to the increasing growth and influence of the 
Saka era. ' This erroneous view’ is also shared by Dr. Fleet' 
who says — “It can hardly be doubted that the original scheme 
of the Vikrama years is the one commencing with the first 
day of the bright half of Karttika ( October-November ).’* 

The fact that the years of the Malava era arc Caitradi 
is most important. It will enable us not only to establish 
the absolute identity of the Gupta era with the Valabhl 
era, but also to ascertain the exact difference between the 
years of the Gupta era and of the Malava era on the one 
hand, and those of the Saka era on the other. The date of 
Col. Tod’s VeriwaF inscription is Vikrama samvat 1320 
and Valabhl samvat 945, Asadha vadi 13 Ravi. From 
Diwan Bahadur Pillai’s Indian Chronology, Table x. p. 92, 
we learn that Asadha vadi Ravivara falls in Saka 
1186 corresponding to Caitradi Vikrama 1321, and is Sunday 
25th May 1264 according to the Christian era. The Vikrama 
yea 1320 mentioned in this inscription as equivalent to 
ValabhT samvat 945 is thus southern and Karttikadi ; 
therefore the corresponding Caitradi Vikrama year or 
Malava year is 1321. We thus get the following equation— 
Saka Malava Valabhl 

(a) 1186 - 1321 - 945 

By deducting 792 from the above we get the next equation — 
Saka Malava Valabhl 

(b) 394 - 529 - 153 

By deducting 36 from (b) \vc get the following equation— 
Saka Malava Valabhl 

(c) 358 - 493 ^ 117 

We know'*' that Kum§,ragupta 1 was reigning in Gupta 
sariivat 117 which is thus identical with the V ah’bh? year 
117. The last equation also proves thai 

1 Gupta Inscriptions, Intr. p. 66 f. n. 2. 

2 Q' ' jv,, Joxr. p, 85. 

3 A. b, i ru(^r. i%ep. N. C. 1907 -08, p. 39 ; Ep. lud. Vol. x, p, 70. 
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ference between the Gupta and Saka years is 241 ; while 
that between the MSlava and, Gupta years is 376. Here 
our agreement is based on Col. Tod’s Verawal inscription* 
This argument is easier to understand than that which is 
founded on the Magha-saihvatsara of Saka 394 expired, 
and which presupposes a knowledge of the grammatical 
sutras of Pujyapida and Sakatayana. The conclusion 
arrived at by these two independent lines of argument is the 
same, namely, that the difference between Gupta and 
Saka year’s is 241. We have also demonstrated that the 
difference between current Gupta years and current Saka 
years is 241. Thus — 

Expired Gupta 157 ==398 Saka expired 
Current Gupta 158 = 399 Saka current 

It is of importance to note that in converting a Gupta- 
valabhl year into its Saka equivalent, it is not necessary to 
know beforehand whether the Gupta-Valabhl year is expir- 
ed or current. If the resulting Saka is expired, the Gupta- 
Valabhl year must be expired. On the other hand, if the 
Saka year is current, the corresponding Gupta-Valabhl year 
must also be current. These observations can be illustrat- 
ed by the Kaira grant of Valabh! sarhvat 330 and by the 
Verawal inscription of Valabhl samvat 927. The date in 
the Kaira grant is thus expressed' — 

Sam. 300 30 dvi-MSrgasira su. 2. 

Here the Valabhl year 330 can be converted into Saks 
571 by adding 241. The exact date is 
On referring to Hindu Tables wo find that the intercalary 
MSrgaslma actually falls in Saka 571. This Saka year is 
therefore current and equivalent to Valabhl 330. Our 
equation is thus — 

Current Valabhl 330 = 571 Saka current 

The date of the Verawal inscription of Valabhl . 

927 is thus expi'essed^— 

1 Gupta Inscr. Intr. p, 93 

2 Gupta loser. Intr. p, 91 
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SrIm^d-ValabhIsa[m]vat927Ph3,lguna Su. 2 Sau(So)m6. 

By adding 241 to 927 we get the following equation — 
Valabhl 927 « 1168 Saka 

By astronomical calculationts the late Mr. S. B. Dikshit 
arrived at Saka 1167 expired as the equivalent year. 
Therefore the current Saka year is 1168, which corresponds 
to current Valabhl 927. Our equation therefore is — 
Current Valabhl 927 « 1168 Saka current 
These two records dated in current Valabhl years are 
most important and interesting as they amply refute the 
erroneous theory of Dr. Fleet that the running difference bet- 
ween current Gupta-Valabhl years and current Saka years 
is 242. Nor can we accept as correct his opinion that the 
two Vikrama years 706 and 1303 are southern and the 
nominal equivalents of the current Valabhl years 330 and 
927 respectively- For, on a comparison with the 
following equations — 


Saka 

Malava 

Gupta-Valabhl 

394 

- 529 

=“ 153 

571 

= 706 

- 330 

1168 

= 1303 

- 927 


it is obvious that these Vikrama years are Malava or 
CaitrSdi and the real equivalents of the two Valabh^ 
years, and do not differ from southern Vikrama years, be- 
cause they are coupled with the months of Margasirsa 
and PhS^lguna in these inscriptions. 

On the other hand the year 386, which is the date in 
the Nepal inscription of Manadova, is expired, because it 
can bo converted into expired Saka 627 by adding 241, and 
does not correspond to current Saka 628, as maintained 
by Dr. Fleet.’ 

AlberCinrs first statement that Gupta years can be 
converted into Saka years by adding 241 was perfectly 
accurate. But it was invalidated by a second statement 
which he made to the effect that the Gupta era dated from 
the extermination of the Guptas. This led many scholars 
to discredit his statements entirely. 


1 Gupta Inscription»,.Intr. p, 95 jBf. 
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Dr. Fleet’s discovery of the Mandasor inscription was 
very interesting and important. Bui bis attempt to prove 
that the Malava era was the same as the Vikrama era 
of B. C. 57 was a failure and looked like the attempt 
of a person who has, to use Dr- R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
words, ^ “ to determine the value of one unknown quantity 
by means of another unknown quantity, which cannot be 
done.” Nor was Dr. Fleet more successful in interpreting 
the date of the pillar inscription of Budhagupta when he 
said that the Gupta year 165 was a current year and that^ 
“ in following Alberunl’s statement and adding two hun- 
dred .end forty-one what is really accomplished is the 
conversion of a given current Gupta-Valabhl year into an 
expired Saka year, by which we obtain precisely the basis 
that is wanted for working out results by Hindu Tables, viz. 
the last Saka year expired before the commencement of 
the current Saka year corresponding to a given* current 
Gupta-Valabhl year; and that the running difference be- 
tween current Gupta-Valabhl and current Saka years is 
two hundred and forty-two.” That this view is erroneous 
will be obvious from a careful consideration of the follow- 
ing two equations which have been explained above — 

Expired Gupta year (a) 165="(<^;) 406 expired Saka year 


Current Gupta year (c) 166 ==((/) 40/ current Saka year 

Dr. Fleet has mistaken the expired Gupta year (a) 165 
for a current year and made it correspond to the current 
Saka year (d) 407 and drawn the wrong inference that the 
difference between current Gupta years and current Saka 
years is 242 instead of 241. His final conclusion, which is 
also due to the above mistake, that^ “ in the absence of 
any distinct specification to the contrary, we must inter- 
pret the years in Gupta-Valabhl dates as current years” 

1 Jour. Bom. Br. R. A. S.. Vol. XVII. part 11, p. 92. See Buhler's 
opinion. Ind. Ant, XV, p. 339, and Cunningham's letter, Ibid. p. 347, 

2 Gupta inscriptions, Introd. p, 84 

5 Idem.-p. 129 f. 
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is equally erroneous. Dr. Fleet attacks’ Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s view that ‘Uhe addition of 241 would turn a 
past Gupta year into a past Saka year; and the addition 
of 242, a past Gupta year into a current Saka year.” But 
this view, which is found to be in accordance with the 
statements of the Jaina authorities and the SSrnath in- 
scription of Budhagupta, must now be accepted as final 
and decisive on the point at issue. 

Let us turn to the dale of the Morvi copper plate grant,* 
which is thus expressed — 

\ 

This means that the king made the grant, when 585 
years of the Guptas had expired, on the occurrence of a 
solar eclipse. The eclipse, therefore, occurred in the 
current Gupta year 586. Our equation is — 

Expired Gupta 157 = 398 expired Saka. 

Now the expired Gupta 585 is 428 years later than tjie 
expired Gupta 157. By the addition of 428 to both sides 
we get the new equation — 

Expired Gupta 585 = 826 expired Saka 
The equivalent Saka year 826 can also be obtained by add- 
ing 241 to 585. Therefore — 

Current Gupta 586 = 827 current Saka 

The solar eclipse alluded to in the grant is therefore 
the one that occurred on the new moon of Margasirsa, Saka 

827 current, corresponding to the 10th November A. D. 904. 
There was a solar eclipse also in the following Saka year 

828 current, on Jyestha Bahula Amavasya, corresponding 
to the 7th May, A. T>. 905. Dr. Fleet’s view that this second 
eclipse is the one alluded to in the grant is untenable as the 
Saka year 828 is obtainable by adding 242 to the current 
Gupta year 586; and this is, as we have seen, against the 
statements of our Jaina authorities and the two Sarnath 
inscriptions. Nor can we accept his reading Gopte and his 


1 Idem. p. 84, ii. 1. 


9. Cupta luscr. Inlr. p, 97. 
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explanation of it as the name of a village; for on the 
analogy of the expression gpirt ^ found in the two 
Sarnath inscriptions of Kumaragupta II and Budhagupta 
we must expect the reading in the Morvi grant. 

If the reading be 3fj^, it should be corrected into 31%. It is 
thus clear that Dr. Fleet’s reading and interpretation of 
the date in the Morvi copper plate grant arc positively 
wrong. On the other hand the decision of Dr. D. G. Bhan- 
darkar on this interesting point is upheld by our Jaina 
authorities and the Sarnath inscriptions of Kumara- 
gupta n and Budhagupta. 

The connection of Kumaragupta II and Budhagupta 
with the main line of the Imperial Guptas may be exhibited 
in the following genealogical tree — 

Kumaragupta I 


Skandagupta Puragupta 

Kumaragupta II Narasiriihagupta 

Budhagupta II Kumaragupta III 

The rule that Gupta years can be converted into Saki. 
years by adding 241, may be illustrated thus: Skandagupta 
ascended the throne in Gupta sarhvat 136- In the very 
first year of his reign, the Gupta empire was invaded by 
the Hunas. Kalidasa assures us that the Hunas, who en- 
joyed the reputation of being the most invincible warriors 
of their age, were still on the Vahksfx(Vaksu)tira or 
Oxus banks, when he wrote his well-known verses. The 
Huna empire in the Oxus Basin was founded about A. D* 
450. The date of the invasion of the Gupta empire by the 
Hunas and their defeat by Skandagupta, namely the Gupta 
year 136, must therefore be subsequent to about A. D. 450 
by a very few years. By calculating 24 years backwards 
from Saka year 394, corresponding to the Gupta year 153, 
we arrive at Saka 370 {^A, D. 448) corresponding to the 
Gupta saiBvat 129. Now the Gupta year 129 (A. D. 448) is 
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the 36th regnal year of Kumaragupta I. In A. D. 448, in the 
reign of Kumaragupta I, the establishmnnt of the Huna 
empire in the Oxus Basin may be placed. That the year 
A. D. 448 is the exactly correct date of this event, while the 
year A. D. 450 is only approximate will be shown here- 
after. The Gupta year 136 (A. D. 455) is thus only 7 years 
subsequent to A. D. 448. KSlidSsa’s reference to the Hunas 
being the most invincible conquerors of their age, and as 
being still in the Oxiia Basin, must have been made be- 
tween A. D. 448 and A. D. 455. Kalidasa and Skandagupta 
were thus contemporaries. This argument needs no elabo- 
ration here, as it has been discussed at length in the intro- 
duction to my second edition of the Meghaduta, (pp. x, xi, 
xii) where it is shown that the fall of the Gupta empire 
took place towards the close of the fifth century. Jinasena, 
who writes a little less than three centuries later, has pre- 
served to the world the oldest, and therefore the most 
reliable, text of the Meghaduta as yet discovered, while 
his pupil Gunabhadra says that the Kumarasambhava was 
widely read in his time and was the delight of every class 
of people, young as well as old.' 

From a comparison of the Eran pillar Inscription of 
Budhagupta and the Eran Boar inscription of Toramana 
it can be conclusively proved, as has been shown by Dr. 
Fleet, that^ Toramana came after Budhagupta. The latest 
date for Buddhagupta is Gupta samvat 180 corresponding 
to Saka 421 or A. D. 499. Toramana was the father of 
Mihirakula. Mihiraula was defeated by Yasodharman 
who was reigning* in Malava or Vikrama year 589 corres- 
ponding to Saka 454 (A. D. 532 ), The first regnal year of 
Toramfina is mentioned in the Eran Boar inscription, while 

1 Compare, for instance, Chap. 59, stanza SG— 

II 36 II 

with ii. 55- _ _ 

2 Ind, Ant, vol xVlii, p. 227. 

3 Oupta inscriptions, pp. 150. 158, 162, 
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the 15th regnal year of his son Mihirakula is given in his 
Gwalior inscription. These two regnal years must fall 
between Gupta samvat 180 and Malava year 589, corres- 
sponding to Saka 421 (A. D. 499 ) and Saka 454 ( A. D. 532) 
respectively, according to our Jaina authorities. It is 
worth noting that the inscription which records the defeat 
of Mihirakula by Yasodharman is not dated. But from 
another inscription of Yasodharman dated in M^tlava or 
Vikrama year 589, the approximate date of Mihirakula is 
ascertained. This Mihirakula is believed by Dr. Fleet and 
other scholars to be identical with the famous tyrant Mihi- 
rakula, whose career has been described in such vjvid 
colours by the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang and by 
Kalhana in the Rajatarahginl. On the other hand our Jaina 
authorities tell us that the Early Gupta kings were imme- 
diately succeeded by the great tyrant Caturmukha-Kalkin, 
Kalkin or Kalkiraja. He was a paramount sovereign(i?ft 

^ He was foremost among wicked men 

a perpetrator of sinful deeds He oppreiSsed the 

world ( ). He asked his ministers whether there 

were any people on earth who did not owe allegiance to 
him ; the reply was, none but the Nirgranthas. He there- 
upon issued an edict that the first lump of food offered to 
the Jaina community of Nirgranthas at noon every day by 
pious people should be levied as a tax. The Jaina Nirgran- 
thas are allowed by the rules of their religion to take their 
meal at noon once a day. If any or diflSculty occurs 

at that hour, they must wait for their meal till noon on 
the following day. The result of the tyrant Kalkirfija’s 
edict was that the Nirgranthas were exposed to utter star- 
vation. Unable to bear this spectacle, a demon appeared 
and killed the tyrant with his thunderbolt. Kalkiraja 
then went into the hell called Ratnaprabha, there to live 
countless ages and to endure misery for a long time.^ We 
may compare this account with the statement' of Hiuen 
Tsiang as regards Mihirakula — “the holy saints said, in 

1 See the passage given at the end. 

2 V. Smith’s Early History ot India, 3rd. Ed. p, 319, 
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pity, for having killed countleas victims and overthrown 
the law of Buddha, he has now fallen into the lowest hell, 
where he shall . pass endless ag^s of revolution.” 

We have seen that the tyrant Kalkiraja was a para* 
mount sovereign. The Mihirakula of the inscriptions also 
was a paramount sovereign, because he bowed down before 
none save the god Siva. The real meaning of the verse, in 
which this fact is stated, and which was misunderstood by 
the translators of the Gupta inscriptions, has been pointed’ 
out by the present writer and by Dr. Kielhorn. Like the 
Mihirakula of the inscriptions the tyrant Kalkiraja came 
immediately after the Early Guptas; that is to say, he over- 
threw the Early Gupta sovereignty. The Mihirakula of 
the inscriptions was therefore a tyrant and must be identi- 
cal with the tyrant Mihirakula of Hiuen Tsiang and of the 
R&jatarahgini. Then again, like the tyrant Mijcirakula, 
the tyrant Kalkiraja ( A. D. 472-542 f was reigning in A. D. 
520 when the Chinese pilgrim Song Yun visited this 
country, and was still on the throne when the Greek monk 
Cosmas came to India about A. D. 530. There is no deny- 
ing the cogency of these arguments, which lead to the in- 
evitable conclusion that Kalkiraja was only another name 
of the famous tyrant Mihirakula. It is to this great Huna 
conqueror that the Jaina author Somadeva, contemporary 
with the Rastrakuta king Krsnaraja III, alludes when he 
gays^ — 

The Jaina version of the story of Mihirakula has this 
advantage over the Buddhist and Brahmanical versions 
that, while the two latter afford no clue to the real date of 
the tyrant, the former gives the exact dates of his birth 
and death. Not only is the approximate date of the tyrant 

1 8be my paper entitled “Kripatunga and the authorship of the 
Kavirftjamarga.” Jour. Bom. Br. B. A. 8. Vol. XXII p, 82 ff ; Ind. Ant. 
VoL xvra, p. 219. 

2 See below, p. 217. 

9 Bombay ad p. 79. 
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deduced from inscriptions and coins amply corroborated 
hy the Jaina authors, but they supplement, in a material 
degree, the information which we owe to those two in- 
dependent sources. 

The famous tyrant Mihirakula, accounts of whose 
cruel deeds have been preserved to us in Buddhist, Jaina 
and Brahmanical literatures, was then born on the let of 
the bright half of the month Karttika in Saka 394 expired, 
the cyclic year being a Magha-sarhvatsara, corresponding 
to A. D. 472. And he died at the age of 70 in Saka 
464 or A. D. 542. Jinasona assigns to him a reign of 42 
years, while, according to Gunabhadra and Nemicandra, 
he reigned 40 years. Deducting 42 or 40 from A. D, 542 we 
get A. D. 500 or A. D. 502. We shall accept A. D. 502 for 
the initial year of Mihirakula’s reign. His fifteenth regnal 
year must be A. D. 517. His father Toramana’s first year 
may be safely taken to be A. D. 500, coming after Gupta 
samvat 180 or A. D. 499, the latest date for Budhagupta. 
And the figure 52 found on Toramana’s silver coins corres- 
ponds to A. D. 500, the initial year of his reign. If cal- 
culated backwards, the figure 52 brings \ us to A. D. 448,' 
which is thus the exact date of the foundation of the 
Huna empire in the Oxus Basin. 

The tyrant Mihirakula died in A. D- 542, just a century 
before Hiuen Tsiang was on his travels, and exactly 241 
years before Jinasena wrote his passage relating to the 
Guptas. Jinasena says that he owes his information to 
chroniclers who preceded him ( These 
chroniclers must be as near in time to the period of the 
Huna sovereignty as Hiuen. Tsiang himself. In the light 
of these facts we feel that we are in a position to 
discard as baseless the opinion of the Chinese pilgrim 
that Mihirakula lived ‘some centuries previously,’ as it 
comes into conflict with the statements of the Jaina 
writers, which have been shown to rest upon contemporary 
Ghipta inscriptions. On the same ground we should reject 
as valueless the view of Aib^runl, admittedly a later 

I V. Sittiftli’t Early History of India, 3rd Ed. p. 316, note 3. 
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writer than our Jaina authorities, that the Gupta era dated 
from the extermination of the Guptas. This erroneous 
opinion of Albfiruni, coupled with his -conflicting state- 
ments as to the difference between Saka and Gupta years 
being 241, 242 or 243,' led to a fierce controversy over the 
epoch of the Gupta era, which has raged now for more 
than 78 years since 1838, when Mr. James Prinsep discussed 
the date of the Kahaurh pillar inscription of Skandagupta. 
A great step in advance was made when Dr. Fleet dis- 
covered his Mandasor inscriptions. But his method of 
proving that the Malava era was the same as the Vikraraa 
era of B. C. 57 left a great deal to be desired. Now that we 
have placed his hypothesis on a footing of certainty, 
unstinted praise should be given to Dr. Fleet for his 
interesting discovery. But that he claimed more for his 
discovery than was its due has been already shown. Nor 
should we refuse to pay a well-merited tribute to Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar for his discovery of an earlier date in the 
Vikrama era, namely 461, referable to the reign of Can- 
dragupta II. Mention should be made here of the syn- 
chronism between Samudragupta and the king Meghavarna 
of Ceylon discovered by M. Sylvain Levi to whom our 
thanks are due. But this synchronism, valuable as it is, 
should be utilized not in proving the epoch of the Gupta 
era, as was suggested by some scholars, but in rectifying 
Ceylonese chronology, which is full of uncertainty, as 
various dates are proposed for king Meghavarna. Nor 
should wo omit to express our gratitude to Mr. Hargreaves 
who has lately discovered the two Gupta inscriptions, one 
of Kumaragupta II dated Gupta samvat 154, and the other 
of Budhagupta dated Gupta sarhvat 157, which have en- 
abled us, with the help of our Jaina authorities, to prove 
that the Gupta years between 153 and 157 are expired and 
not current years. 

Thus the controversy, which has raged over the epoch 
of the Gupta era for more than 78 years, is finally set 
at rest. 


1 Gupta inioription®, Introd. p. 25 ; Ind Ant. Vol. XV, p. 189. 
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Extract from Ounabhadra's 
Uttara-purana, chap. 76 

mniw f^*T?rrpT??<T^: ii 387 ti 

II 388 II 

noft snorqj^vnjj; i 

^ ii 389 n 
I 

II 390 H 

^cTgtTfp??rf?R^t5T iTrTT ^TTi: II 391 H 

^mii^swFiFiT i 

fidWipiTR^iT: ii 392 n 


^r: um m 1 

'TTq^''aTt II 393 l» 

vf^fdfj: 11 394 » 



qiqr cTfsi: 11 395 » 


3TTc^q%" II 396 H 


«lTFff ^F#lffr^ <TTm5; I 

^c gn ft^gg in 11 397 n 

Muorq^^miiQ^fi^^Ff^vrTf^: 1 
f^^iic!mT»n4r »r^ 1 11 398 h 

1 which purifie* the soul permanently by entirely destroy- 

ing or action. Cf. TattySrtha-R# javSrtika II, 1, 2 and 10, Benares 
Ed. I, p. 69, 2 MahSvIra. 

3 So three Kannada Mss. oi the Jaina Matha, Kolhapur, and one 
NSgari Ms. of the late Ma^ikshef of Bombay. But I reject the reading 
m[ in spxpe Peocan College. Mss., which gives no sense. 
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n II 399 II 


«TI^ HasqjWH I 

W fftr^ ii 400 11 



3?rgR: 


*Tc\^T: II 401 II 
c?rfp%TT^^: I 

riq^ I|c^ 11 402 II 


^«rN^f 11 403 u 

STTclRt W(cT% ^ ^ I 

af^Rm^T^NRT: ^fi; ?icqf^ ^n:ot 11 404 11 

I 

mV ^ ^%TWRTT II 405 1 1 



41^01: ii 406 II 
JIT? ^S?Fi(sFiT%JT»i: I 

M qifot^ nr^: f^g: fMq?Ti»^ ii 407 n 

liTi I 

3Tirf^OT^JTr: ^«TTFTl^ ^ II 408 1 1 

3[T^aTt J«rr Jii^ w. stSrt^: I 
^ 5fTa^ ^ <T ii 409 « 

»TR: m ^l^^af?wH 4 \^: I 


« 410 II 

^ ?RRro: |F5?q| m I 

^ ST It II 411 II 


1 «i*jiT a pot; ot "nf^T* 1 
i anfiJr^anTR, raod. 
s aiy n ^ B T - 1 
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^ THJrSit »Tc^ I 

II 412 II 


^W3IFT 5i%JiTai%i3m: i 
qc??iT w II 426 II 


a ?|T sn^tafaaa ii 447 11 


Extract from Trilokasara, 


Palm-leaf Ms, p. S2 


qw a-af qaiaw^ am 1 

aair^ d aaaia 11 340 11 


{\’>'\) 'Twra^aT^ 

3tTa% aa { \'^'v ) aafi^ an 

( ^ ) ararfwfa acar 5na^ 1 

'b'R^a- fiai araw^ai? — 
ar 2r°a=iTTff^ qrar^ 1 

arala f^^a fm a af^oi 11 341 11 

a as^vtnaffJig^ra^^at^: aarf^ q^<aig«T«q acaifl!a5^^o)a^ 
aa.araf^a’Jl s^gr^ 1 

3Rm % smr f9r'’jfaT 3T“1^ ^Rataiar 1 

fSt'iJiq^'aT f^'wat^ sm'a^f^aq 11 342 n 


1 The name of the first hell. 

2 = TattvSrtharSjavSrtika 111,38,8. (Benares Ed, 

II, p, 149). 

3 Also called 

4 No distinction is made between gr and 3Tgx in these passages. 

5 This means 394 acoording to the principle etirhTt «rr^ ; see 

note 9, of ( -2800) 11 Gunabhadra, UttAra- 

puraQa, Chap-61. 

6 This is a mistake. See my paper on the date of MahSvira, In(J. 
Ant. VoL xii, 22, 
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W #i: ^ f^: ^ 5p: 

?!iir ^ ^ W; rM 

3 ’Wi 3 t 5 5 "? i 

iW ^'arp w 5W II 843 II 

&#a!m fitpftft Wt 

5 ^ ?cl aft ifRiip: # pt w: I 

a alfi’Hiit it (ii^ailt a'lTO^ jpf 1 

^ ?W!t J'U'ai?'? 5 t«aK 11 844 II 


siwiia#pft!i('4)i^™ffta?Rft ft#aaw 


a‘«Pi^ an sa^ a'fiitt p(? a 
w ii‘(^ ^^i^'-unt! a? aa^ 11 845 n 



P^WiiRlftl 


a ii#iwii (Nwi ^ fii^ i §‘? I 
g-a’s a*j(3|f fvit^gwuaifg 11 $46 n 



yiSCAL ADMINISTRATION UNDER EARLY COLAS 

BY H. KRISHNA SHASTRI 

S OME of the striking features in the study of Cola 
inscriptions, which at first arrest the attention of the 
student are the elaborate detail and care shown in the 
wording of the documents, their revenue technicalities, 
the corporate nature of their transactions and the inci- 
dental light which these necessarily throw on the public 
and private life of the Tamil people in gonerah The key- 
note of the Dravidian genius as distinguished from that of 
the Aryan, has evidently to be sought for in one or more 
of these factors of national development. 1 confine myself 
at present to putting together such informaiion as may be 
available from a study of inscriptions bearing on the second 
of the items noted above viz. the revenue administration 
and technicalities of the Cola period prior to the time of 
Rajaraja I — not omitting of course, to make some observa- 
tions where necessary on the other points as well. 

Early Tamil literature does not materially add to our 
knowledge of this important question. All that could bo 
said has been ably summed up by Mr. V. Kanaka Sabhai 
Pillai in chapter IX of his ‘Tamils 1800 years ago,’ where 
he describes the social life of the Tamil people at that 
remote period. Some of the salient points noted are: “The 
principal thoroughfares in the interior of the country were 
guarded by the king’s soldiers and tolls were levied on 
these highways. The system of Government, which was 
far from despotic, also conduced to the public welfare. The 
head of the government was a hereditary monarch. His 
power was restricted by five councils which were known as 
the ‘Five great assemblies.’* The ministers attended to 
the collection and expenditure of revenue and the admini- 
stration of justice. Customs, tolls and land-tax formed 
the chief sources of revenue. Customs were levied at all 

1 Apparently the assemblies here referred to are the paflcamanda^ 
Us (corresponding to the modern panchUyats) mentioned in the Gupta 
insoriptions, 
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the sea-ports. Tolls were collected on the trunk-roads 
used by caravans and at the frontier of each kingdom. 
The land-tax was paid in money or in kind at the option 
of the farmer. Ono-sixth of the produce on land was the 
legitimate share of the king: and for water supplied by the 
State, a water-cess was levied from the farmers.” All 
these btatemonts drawn mainly from Tamil literature, re- 
ceive full support, as will be shown subsequently, from the 
numerous inscriptions with which the Tamil country is 
studded. One noteworthy point, however, is that while no 
definite statement has been found in literature about the 
organisation of village assemblies which, as stated above, 
forms the most important feature of Dravidian civilization, 
the inscriptions neverfeil to insist upon their existence. 

There is no doubt that the Tamils, who at a distant 
past are supposed t6 have migrated to the South of India 
from the North-east corner of the Peninsula through the 
Magadha territory, must have naturally imbibed much of 
the Magadha culture which at that period was a model for 
nations to imitate. The excellent work, Kautilya’s Artlia- 
sastra, recently brought to light by the unswerving labors 
of Pandit R. Shama Shastri of Mysore, has in it chapters 
fully devoted to administration, revenue collection, taxes, 
etc. There were no doubt co-operative undertakings, 
councils of ministers, guilds of merchants and consultative 
bodies of village elders. But the essentially democratic 
spirit of village administration in matters revenue and 
judicial, social and religious, as appears to have distinctly 
existed throughout the Dravidian kingdoms, is not to bo 
found in the Artfiasastni of Kautilya. That corporate life 
and the democratic will of the people received due consi- 
deration from the Aryan law-makers cannot altogether be 
denied. Epigraphical evidence too is not wanting to sup- 
port this supposition. The M&lavas, for instance, as early 
as the fourth and fifth centuries r ^ the Christian era, had 
a national assembly the organisation of which was the 
occasion for starting a new era called the Krta. So was 
it with the Licchavis. 

The earliest glimpses of Tamil civilibaiiju availably 
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from historical data, present a state of perfection and or- 
ganisation that suouldmake us pause ard think of the long 
ages that must have elapsed before the Tamils as a race 
could have attained that stage of development. In the 
dawn of the sixth or rather of the 7th century A. D., to 
which some at least of the Tamil works extant have been 
assigned, lived the great Cola king Karikala who carried 
out a grand scheme of agricultural improvement by con- 
structing flood-banks on either side of the river Cauvery 
with the assistance of “all his subordinate kings such as 
Trilocana-Pallava and others whose eyes were directed 
towards his lotus-like feet.” It is evidently this great 
project, no way inferior in its conception and magnitude 
to similar administrative measures adopted by the highly 
famous statesmen of the present day, that still contributes 
in a great measure to “the rich fertile flats of paddy fields, 
groves of areca and cocoanut palms and forests of plantain 
trees” of the Cola country. In fact it must have been 
mainly duo to KarikSla’s improvement • that the river 
Cauvery which flows through the heart of the Cola country, 
came to be described in literature as the golden river 
whose garland consisted of gardens and w'hich was the 
prosperity of the Colas. Other Cola kings that came 
after Karikala were equally great; but their contribution 
to the happiness of the people by way of sound admini- 
strative measures, as in the case of Karikala, does not 
appear to have been much. In their time there was an 
upheaval of religious enthusiasm: Buddhism and Jainism 
which were the strong opponents of the Saivite and Vais- 
navite forms of Hinduism were practically driven out of 
the land. The kings also took an active part in this prO' 
poganda and some of them, it may be noted, came to bo 
considered as saints. 

With Vijayalaya began a new line of Cola kings 
whose revenue administration is the subject of this con- 
tribution. Vijayalaya is assigned to the latter part of the 
9th century A. D., a period about which the Pallavas of 
KancI, who had till then been wielding suzerain power, 
were slowly declining and the powerful Pandyas of the 
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farthest South were also growing weak. Vijayalaya was 
entitled a Farakesarivarman ‘the lion to enemy kings,’ 
and after him the successors to the Cola throne regularly 
called themselves B&jakesarivarman ‘lion among kings’ 
and Farakesarivarman alternately. The famous Hsjaraja I 
came very nearly a century later. Betweeir him and 
VijaySlaya there were many ruling sovereigns; but the 
most prominent of these were Aditya I, Parantaka I, 
Gandaraditya, Snndara-coja, Parantaka II and Madhu- 
rSntaka Uttama-cola. Hundreds of their records are found 
throughout Southern India. A perusal of their con- 
tents suflBciently indicates, in unequivocal terms, the exis- 
tence of peaceful rule and an organisation of government 
which, as far as could be gathered, compares not Linfavor- 
ably, with the conditions obtaining at present, after a 
distance of more than a thousand years, under the benign 
British rule. 

Professor Krishnasvami Aiyangar (Ancient India pp. 
163 ff.) has dealt fully with the question of Cola admini- 
stration in the light of published records ranging in date 
roughly from A. D. 800 to A. D. 1200. What he has herein 
stated practically covers the whole field. The village 
assemblies, as stated already, formed a distinct feature of 
Cola administration. Full details about the organisation 
of these assemblies, their elective basis, qualifications for 
membership, disqualifications, executive committees etc. 
have been supplied by two very interesting inscriptions 
which belong to the time of Parantaka I (A. D. 907 to 
about 953). It must, however, be noted that it was not 
for the first time in the reign of Parantaka I that these 
assemblies were organised and brought into existence. 
The system was in vogue in much earlier times. Three 
classes of assemblies appear to have existed ; those of 
Brahmans which were called atAhds; those of the general 
body of residents in a village which were called urSr and 
those of the merchants (and profeesionals?) called naga- 
rattur. The district assembly, nMtdr was also a body which 
met when, perhaps, subjects toachiog the Interests of the 
whole district were disoos s e^, or when there were no 
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sabhas to represent the villages within the district. Each 
holder of a share in a Brahman village (called agrahara) 
had the right to a seat in the village sabhd; but he was 
required to be well-versed in one at least of the Dharma- 
6astras or Codes of law. The question of a share-holder 
possessing his share by purchase, present or as strldham, 
seems to have arisen. It was decided that even such 
might be represented on the village council provided that 
they held a full share and not a fraction of it, and had 
studied a whole Veda with its parisistas. The co-operative 
and constructive principles pn which an assembly had to 
conduct its deliberations were evidently fully recognised 
and no member was allowed to persistently oppose, on 
penalty of a fine, the proceedings of the assembly by say- 
ing ‘nay, nay' to every proposal that was brought up. 
Refractoriness on the part of members, as distinguished 
from an honest difference of opinion, was much dis- 
couraged. No rules regulating the management of the 
other classes of assemblies, viz. Tirar.nagarattar and nattar 
have come to light. Evidently all general qualifications 
for eflScient membership such as those obtained in the 
Brahmanical saiAoa must have also been in force, except 
perhaps the knowledge of the Veda and the Mantra-Brah- 
mana. 

The thus constituted assembly of a village was known 
by various names s\xc\\ perumakkai ‘the big children* 
perunguri-perumakkal ‘ the big children of the big assem- 
bly/ mahUsabhd^ parudai (parisat), mula-parudai , pira* 
madeyakkilavar ‘ the old men of the Brahmadeya,’ gana- 
pperumakkal, ‘the Mg children of the gana* and alum- 
gaxiattar ‘the gana members ruling (the village.)’* The 
assemblies generally met in temples where often special 

1 The word gana as applied to a tribal congregation is still pre- 
valent among many Non-Brshibanical olatsei ot Soiithern India who 
have their own caste as es m bHoi and panehUyatt where several questions 
ooDoeming the particnlar society and individual members are discussed 
and amicably settled. The word ycjam^n among the trade-guilds and 
gan(Sc^rya among others prove the eafstenee of such corporate life, 
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halls were constructed for that purpose.' Sometimes they 
are said to have assembled in theatrical halls of a temple 
feuch as those that existed in the great temples at Tanjore 
and Tiruvidamarudur. It was not unusual also for the 
village assembly to sit in council under a tamarind tree, 
a pepul-margossa tree or an olive tree of the village. Trees 
with platforms round them are a common sight in Indian 
villages. The regular and constitutional meetings of the 
village assemblies must have been partly at least res- 
ponsible for the existence of these platforms. The installa- 
tion also of NSga-stones on such platforms — specially 
under the shade of the pepul-margossa tree — may have 
been found necessary in view of the belief that the Nagas 
always sit in judgment over a just decision or a charitable 
deed. The constituents of the sabhas were the big men of 
the village, i. e. the aged elders, the bhattas^ ‘ the learned 
people,’ the visisias ‘ the very highly pious and upright 
men’ and temple priests. Sometimes children are also 
mentioned as members of a sabha — evidently it might be 
for the purpose of picking up pot-tickets mentioned in the 
XJttaramallur inscriptions. Often che merchants (naga- 
rattar), residents and professionals (urar), and district re- 
presentatives (natta) also took their seat on the Brahman 
assemblies — the sabhas — though in most cases these had 
their own independent meetings. It must be noted that 
the representative of the king, the local ofiBcer, and the 
agents of the parties interested in the business of the day, 
were also present at the meetings of the assembly. The 
tendency towards corporate life did not stop with their 
village councils mentioned above. It extended even to the 
internal management of a temple. The padipadamulattar 
‘ those that attend on the sacred feet of God, * the Hru- 
vunnaligai-udaiyar or sabhaiydr ‘ those in charge' of (the 
management of) the sacred inside (of a temple),* danma- 
kaUalqiiyar ‘ those (in charge) of organised charities,’ tiruk- 

1 Have we to understand that the sahhU-mandapas in almost every 
Hindu temple ot Southern India, now supposed to be the place for Na^- 
rSja and the divine congregation, were primarily intended for the meet- 
ings of village assemblies 7 
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kcyiluddiy^T, * those (in charge) of the sacred ( precincts 
of the) temple,* devakanmigal ‘ temple servants,’ updsakas, 
tndhesvaras^ irUvaisnavas, devar-manradigal or denar Hdaic* 
canar, ‘the shepherds (of the temple),* etc. are frequently 
mentioned. In ^addition to these were profess ’ nai guilds 
who settled among themselves the business that concerned 
their particular community. 

The general assembly of the village was both a deli- 
berative and an executive body. It met together under 
beat of tomtom and transacted every kind of business that 
concerned the local temple and the village. They sold or 
purchased lands on behalf of the temple and in the latter 
case they made the lands invariably tax-free by receiving 
in advance a lump amount called irai-kdval, the interest 
on which would cover the annual rent due on the land. 
Sometimes when the temple as purchaser was unable to^ 
pay the irai-kaval ^ they distributed the same by common 
consent on the whole village. They received deposits of 
money made on behalf of the temple or from the temple 
itself, or again on account of other charities, and carried 
out the trust from the interest accruing regularly year 
after year. The investments were evidently utilised for 
original works ard improvements. They formed them- 
selves into various committees to watch the interest of the 
gardens, wet and dry fields, tanks and irrigation, tolls and 
shop-rents, waste-lands and their reclamation, the regular 
management of temple services and charities etc. Once 
a tank having given way, the village was threatened 
to be flooded away. A donation was made to the tank- 
committee to repair the breach, and it was stipu- 
lated that the interest on that amount may be regularly 
handed over to the local temple. The committee was thus 
both a banker and a trustee. In another similar case 
of a breach in an iirigation canal, the banks were strength- 
ened and perhaps also broadened by acquiring portions of 
lands from the adjacent landholders, — this acquisition by 
purchase being entrusted to the garden-supervision com- 
mittee. If a canal irrigating the fields of one village had 
to pass through the lands of apother village, the assembly 
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of the latter interfered, stipulated the course for the canal 
and charged a fee of one-in-five for the privilege. A com- 
mittee was once appointed by the assembly of Uttara- 
mattur to enquire into the purity of gold that found ex- 
change in that village. They appointed four residents 
from the street called Madavidhi, two from the army and 
three from the Brahman quarter (iankarappadi )^ — all by 
election. It was stipulated that the persons selected must 
be neither young nor old and should have the necessary 
experience in testing gold. This committee examined the 
gold for all people and were instructed not to rub the gold 
on the touchstone (too much). The wax on which the 
rubbed gold-dust was collected, was to be handed over to 
the tank-supervision committee without any reservation. 
For arrears of land-tax, the assembly was empowered even 
to confiscate the lands and sell them by public auction. 
They made no exception even if these lands happened to 
belong to the temple. But as Hindus interested in the 
temple, they provided for the various services connected 
with the temple by communal contributions. Before public 
auction, the procedure adopted was to ask, i. e. to advertise 
once, twice and thrice, to know if there was any to pur- 
chase the land in question. Such sales were known as 
‘the king’s big sales* — a phrase evidently used to denote 
the public nature of the transaction. One record states 
that the sale was proclaimed twice and (the bid) called 
out thrice.' Such sales were generally adopted when the 
original holders of lands had given them up or had ab- 
sconded owing to their inability to pay the taxes. In the 
latter case the assembly sold the lands by auction to re- 
cover the arrears of rent, whereas in the former, the 
owners themselves disposed of the lands. A wet land 
having become mounded up with sand owing to floods in the 
Cauvery, the owners neglected cultivating it for six or seven 
years and evidently the rent having accumulated, they 
asked ‘are4;here none to purchase this land?’ A person 

1 For a different explanation of the phrase itukUlUvadu mukkUld* 
vadu, which generally occurs in sales of land, see S. I. I. Vol. III. p. 17, 
pote. 2. 
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came forward, purchased it and presented the same to the 
temple. 

The taxes on landed property consisted of collections 
in kind and in coin, and the king was by a right vested 
in him, entitled to enjoy a very large number of them. 
‘Whichever the king may lay his hands upon and enjoy’ 
is the phrase that occurs in copper-plate grants and stone 
inscriptions in giving away to a donee the full possession 
of a property with all its rights and enjoyments. They 
consisted of a good number of items of ■ service called 
kudimai (tenancy obligations) which appear to have be^n 
as strictly demanded as land-revenue { kadamai ) itself. In 
making grants of villages to Gods and Brahmans the ori- 
ginal holders {kudis) were first divested of their rights of 
tenancy, evidently it must be by compensation. In some 
cases the kudis were retained. From this it may be in- 
ferred that the tenants (ryots) had an a priori right over 
the lands they cultivated, being subject only '"to kadamai 
and kudimai or as defined in other inscriptions to kudimai 
‘ which was tenable at the door of the tenant’ and to ‘ the 
income by taxes (varippddu) which the village paid.’ 
When a land was granted, sold or exchanged (parivartanai), 
its boundaries were clearly defined, stones and milk bush 
were planted for demarcation purposes and the connected 
documents produced. If the donation was made for the 
first time by the king or under his orders, the snmukha 
(Tamil: Hrumugam) ‘royal order’ intimating the donation 
was received by the assembly, was honoured by ‘being 
placed on the head,’ opened and read (in the presence of 
all)J The ajUapti or dnatti who was to execute the order 
of the king affixed his signature and thus made the royal 
order take effect. Most of the land transactions referred 
to in inscriptions are free donations to temples, Brahmans 
and charitable institutions. Sometimes the property which 
was thus donated was purchased with all its rights and 
enjoyments ‘ in accordance to old custom’ with all land 
(high and low), ‘ where the iguana runs and the tortoise 

1 The small fee that was collected Iq order to celebrate thus the 
receipt of the royal order (tirumugam) was called tirumugakks^anu 
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crawls; with (slight) excess or deficiency (if any, in mea- 
surements); with specified exemptions (parihara) and de- 
clarations, and after paying the ‘full amount (agreed 
upon) and receiving all the land defined/ The sale-amount 
was always calculated in gold-bullion of standard weight 
and fineness, or occasionally in coin. In the former case, 
the gold intended for currency is defined as ‘ marked gold,’ 
‘red gold brilliant as fire,’ ‘gold passed by the king (such 
as Parakesari, Videlvidugu, etc.) and weighed by the stand- 
ard stone of the village or of the treasury,’ ‘gold 92 carats 
fine which is burnt, cut, heated to the brilliancy of fire, 
stamped and found not to be deficient on the touchstone 
or the balance/ The sale deed thus effected was drawn 
up first on the palm-leaf (olai) and then engraved on stone 
and copper. When this was done it v/as declared to be 
final and no further document for the transfer or receipt 
of property was necessary to produce nor would any such, 
if produced, be considered valid. 

Irrigation received the special attention of Cola ad- 
ministrators. Karikala’s embankments on either side of 
the Cauvery have been already referred to. No natural source 
of water seems to have been allowed to waste. Irrigation 
tanks and wells were scrupulously kept in proper repair. 
Anicuts were thrown across the rivers. A special com- 
mittee on each village assembly was entrusted with tank- 
supervision and perhaps generally with irrigation. Nu- 
merous references are found in inscriptions to channels, 
•sluices, embankments, canals and so forth. Every grant of 
land, where it happened to be under an irrigation tank or 
canal, was especially provided with the conditions and 
methods of irrigation. The distribution of water was very 
carefully and systematically organised. Wet lands were 
divided for this purpose into flats severally called kandrru^ 
iadirarn^ iiragu^ iadukjfam and pada§am^ and the main and 
sub-channels that irrigated them received names of kings, 
princes, chiefs or other distinguished personages. Even 
the foot-paths and demarcation ridges between field and 
field were named and recognised, so that the revenue 
officers f^m a mere description of the boundaries, and of 
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the irrigation channel (vaykkrd, narayam or naraiam) under 
which a particular land was situated, and the name of the 
owner or owners, were able to spot out a field in question 
by reference to books which must have been maintained 
for that purpose. One general rule observed in the supply 
of water was that the fields, whatever their situation may 
be with reference to the main channel, were to take tim 
water ‘ in the manner that it flowed,' i c in its natural 
course — without causing any special obstructions or creat> 
ing contrivances for preferential supply. Such obstructions, 
if any, were punished with a fine by the king or the courts 
of justice. 

Whether sold, leased out, exchanged or presented, the 
land transactions in general are so clearly worded that 
they might be pronounced to be free from technical flaw. 
The vendor's undisputed right to the property is made out 
and expressed by such phrases as ‘ oiy lax-free land,’ ‘in 

own enjoyment,’ V/ give away in the manner tliat / 
have been enjoying it.' When the land is acquired by 
public auction, by purchase, donation, slridhana or ex- 
change, the fact is recorded in the document togetlier with 
details connected with all such previous transactions. Tlio 
terms of a sale deed are thus described: ‘the sale money 
agreed upon between us (parties) being received completely 
I sell this and declare twice and thrice that this docu- 
ment (by itself) shall be both the deed and the money- 
receipt, and that no other documents besides this, need be 
produced (to establish the vendor’s claim).* All land with- 
in the four boundaries, including wet land, dry land, wells, 
ant-hills (?), mounds, fruit-trees such as the cocoanut, 
jack, mango, seedlings (?), waste land, low-grounds and 
hollows, was given away. The writer affixed his signature! 
to the document. Other signatures followed- In a certain 
case where the signatory was not able to use his hand 
(being perhaps ignorant of writing), another wrote for him 
and also bore witness.^ The signatories were generally the 

1 It might be noted that women al^o independently sold> purchased 
or presented land, but usually with a man selected as their attorney 
{mudukan). 
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chief citizens, arbitrators {madhxjasthas) and the parties 
concerned. The boundaries were marked by stones and 
milk-bush in the case of villages ; and in the case of fields 
they were defined by roads, foot-paths, ridges, highways, 
irrigation canals and water-courses. 

Accounts of land-transfers and revenue-receipts were 
most carefully kept. The Department of Tivaikkalam 
seems to have been exclusively meant for this business. 
Tmai-khfvakkmi was an accountant of the office of Rents, 
Rates and Taxes. Charitable grants which were exempt 
from taxes were maintained in the register called the 
varippottagam. A chief having presented a land to a 
temple with right to collect ecchora, vetti^ etc., 

corresponding entries and deductions were made in the 
books concerning that land. Money-accounts had their 
own register called the ‘treasury-book* {bandara-ppottagam). 
Auditing of accounts by the king’s officers was quite a 
common thing. Sometimes special audit under imperial 
writ was organised when the periodical audit was found 
to be defective. In the 25th year of king Parantaka I 
(a. D. 932) such a writ was issued to re-check the accounts 
of the temple of Tirnneyttanam in the Tanjore District 
and the accountants {varavittar) responsible for omissions 
or commissions, were punished in presence of the trades’ 
committee {nagara-variyakkuUam) of that village. Ac- 
countants, before submitting their accounts for audit, were 
oftentimes required to undergo the ordeal of holding a red- 
hot iron (malu) and to prove their honesty by coming un- 
scathed out of it. They were even rewarded if they were 
found to be so, by a bonus. 

The internal management of village administration 
being thus regulated, any deviations from, or opposition to 
these rules were punished by the king, the magistrate of 
the village, the members of the charity-committees or 
other seats of justice, at the option of the guilty person. 
Once being fined, the guilt was condoned, but the obliga- 
tion to subfnit to the law of the land continued. No man 
who committed a crime by transgressing the law was per- 
mitted ;fco produce and pattigai in order to escape 
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punishment. The exact sense of these terms has not been 
made out. 

The king was apparenlty th© highest appellate autho- 
rity in his country. He had numerous officials under him 
to organise and manage the various departments of ad- 
ministration. Later Cola inscriptions mention very 
nearly twenty such departments^ besides the military. 
Thus the Dravidians developed, from the very beginning of 
their dominancy in the South, a system of government 
which was a monarchy regulated and controlled by a 
democratic organisation, in which the will of the people 
was fully and freely represented. History repeats iteelf, 
and in the fulness of time the Dravidian genius must in- 
fluence to a very large extent the present government of 
the land. 




OANOAVADI 


By lewis rice 

\ MONG the Jaina States which flourished in Southern 
India in early times, and held their own more or less 
throughout the first millennium of the Christian era, 
Gahgavadi was one of the most interesting, and played a 
prominent part. It derived its name from the dynasty of 
the Qahga kings whose dominion it formed, and occupied 
the greater portion of the existing Mysore country. Its 
subjects are to this day represented by the Gahgadikatas, 
the largest section still of the agricultural population, their 
name being a contraction of GahgavadikSra. 

But, long before this part was called, Gahgavadi, it had 
been the scene of important events in history. For it was 
the region through which, early in the 3rd century B. C., 
Bhadrabahu the Srutakevali led the Jaina migration from 
the north of India, in order to escape a predicted famine 
of twelve years. Feeling his end approaching, he sent on 
the body of pilgrims to Punnata, a State in the south-west 
of Mysore, and remained at SrSvana Belgola, where ho 
died. Hither also the celebrated Maurya emperor Candra- 
gupta is said to have accompanied him, having abdicated 
for that purpose. Ministering to him in his last moments 
as his sole attendant, Candra-gupta, a few years later, 
ended his own life at the same place. It was apparently in 
connexion with these movements that the separation arose 
of the Jainas into Digambaras and Svetkmbaras. Evidence 
is not wanting in support of these statements First-hand 
information as to the statecraft of the period is now avail- 
able in the Arfhaiastra of Cftnakya, the minister of 
Candra-gupta, of which an only copy has lately been 
discovered by Shama Shastri and published in Mysore. Sub- 
sequently, not only was there a seat of the Maurya govern- 
ment in the north of this country in the time of Candra- 
gupta’s grandson Asoka, but missionaries were then sent 
to the southern part, under the name of Mahisa^mandala, 
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as well as to Vanavftsa or Banavfisi, on the north-west, in 
efforts to spread the religion of the Buddha. 

The rise of Gahgavadi may be traced to the 2nd cen- 
tury A. D., and was about coincident with the fall of the 
Andhras or Satavahanas, whose name survives in the form 
of Salivahana, which in later times came to designate the 
prevailing Saka era, dating from A. D. 78. At quite a modern 
period Mysore is described as the Salivahana country, but 
the nature of the connexion is not clear. Still, one record 
of the 16th century dates itself by the Satavahana-saka 
instead of the vSalivahana-saka. 

Testimony to the rule of the Satavahanas in ancient 
Mysore is confined to the north-west, v^here they were 
immediately followed by the Kadambas of Banavasi. But 
the remainder of this country mostly came under the 
Gahgas, and was hence known as Gahgavadi, which takes 
the forms GahgapSdi and Gahgapati in Sanskrit and Tamil. 
After the Andhras, the dominant overlords of theDekkhan 
were the Pallavas, who also gained the maritime countries 
lying along the east coast. They claim to have set up the 
Kadambas of Banavasi, in the 3rd century, and assumed 
the r6le of patrons at the coronation of certain of the early 
Gahgas. 

Gahgavadi was a Ninety-six Thousand country, the 
remaining portions of Mysore being occupied by the 
NonambavSdi or Nolambavadi Thirty-two Thousand, in the 
north-east, and 'the BanavSsi Twelve Thousand, in the 
north-west. But the former of these was much later in 
formation than the latter, — about the 8th century. In the 
south-west was PunnSta, mentioned by Ptolemy in the 2nd 
century, and later known as the Punnad Six Thousand. 
The numerical descriptions attached to the names, which 
are sometimes used alone, are believed to indicate the 
revenue value of the countries, reckoned in niskas, an 
obsolete currency of more than one rate, but popularly 
supposed to be equivalent to varahas or pagodas. Or else 
they may refer to subdivisions, or nads^ which were called 
Thousands. That they represent the number of villaifes, 
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it is quite plain, is i)hysically impossible, even supposing 
the whole areas were occupied by villages and nothing 
else. 

The original boundaries of Gangavadi are given as — ■ 
north, Maiandale; east, Toncla>nad; west, the ocean to- 
wards Cera; south, Kongo. There is no difficulty in 
identifying these, except the one on the north. This I have 
so far been unable to trace or find. But it is of importance 
that it should be discovered. It appears again at the time 
when the Ganga king Sivamara-Saigotta, who had been 
deposed and kept in confinement by the RastrakvUas, was 
released by them and reinstated. For the record says ihai 
he was again ruling the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand 
up to Marandale as his boundary, as if to show that the 
whole of his kingdom even to the original limits had been 
restored to him. The jdace was probably somewhere be- 
tween the Tuhgabhadra and the Krsna rivers, as one 
record of the time of Sripurusa indicates that his boundary 
then extended to the north-east of the Bellary District. Of 
the remaining boundaries, Tonda-nad is the Madras country 
to the east of Mysore, variously called Tonda-mandalam 
and Tundaka-visaya. It was a Forty-eight Thousand 
country, Cera, mentioned in connexion with the west, is 
Cochin and Travancore. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Gangavadi really touched the ocean, though it was no 
doubt very near at certain points. Kohgu, on the south, is 
Coimbatore and Salem. 

The first capital of Gangavadi was Kuvalala, a name 
modified later to Kovalala, and then to Kolala. This is the 
present Kolar, in the eastern part of Mysore, and situated 
to the west of the PalSr river. It has passed through so 
many vicissitudes, and been the area of so much fighting 
in modern times, that few remains of antiquity are now to 
be found there, municipal improvements, it is feared, hav- 
ing swept away whatever relics there may have been. In 
the 3rd century the capital was removed to Talekad (Tala- 
vanapura in Sanskrit), a place in the south-east of Mysore, 
in a bend of the river K&veri, whi 9 h encircles it on tbreo 
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sides. Here the capital permanently remained, until its 
capture in 1004 broin^ht the Ganga sovereignty to an end. 
It is now nearly buried under sand dunes, which continue 
to encroach upon it Though this was the recognized capi- 
tal, the royal residence was removed in the time of Sri- 
purusa, in the 8th century, to a more central position nt 
Manit^ or Manyapura, some 30 miles north-west of Banga- 
lore, on tlic plain lying to the east of the Devarayadurga 
chain of mountains, and facing Nandidroog. Such was 
the prosperity of the State at this period that it came to 
be styled che Srl-rajya, or Fortunate kingdom. 

The main rivqr of GangavSdi is the Kaverl (Anglicised 
as Cauvery’ ), the Kaboeros of the Greek geographer Pliny, 
and designated by Hindus the Daksina Ganga, or Ganges 
of the south. Its name is said to bo derived from the miivi 
Kavera, whose daughter Kaverl was fabled to be. But the 
Puranas assign to her a divine origin. According to one 
account, she was a daughter of Brahma, born as a mortal 
in the person of the virgin Visnumaya or Lopamudra, 
whom Brahma allowed to be regarded as the child of 
Kavera-muni. In order to obtain beatitude for her adoptive 
father, she resolved to become a river whose waters should 
purify from all sin. And once a year the Ganges itself is 
supposed to flow underground into the Kaveri at its source, 
so as to cleanse the stream from the pollution of the sins 
of the multitudes who bathe in it. The period of this 
mystic confluence, in Tula-masa, needless to say, is sig- 
nalized by a great religious festival. On the first occasion 
when the floods came down, as promised them by Parvati, 
and the Coorgs plunged ,iu to bathe, so violent was the 
rush of the water that it twisted the knots of the women’s 
cloths round to the back; and in this fashion, opposed to 
the general custom in India, the Coorg women still wear 
them, in commemoration (says the Purana) of the event. 

The river has its source in the Western Ghats in 
Coorg. and flows i. a generally south-east direction through 

1 But the proper pronunciation ii that of the words car (with r silent) 
and vary. 
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the Mysore to the island of Sivasamudram, where it des- 
cends from the tableland to the low. < ^evcl of the Madras 
country. Here it separates Coimbatore from Salem, and 
continuing through Trichinopoly, where is the island of 
Srirangam, reaches the sea in the delta of Tanjore. Near 
where it enters Mysore from Coorg is a narrow gorge, 
below which the stream descends some 60 to 80 feet in a 
succession of rapids. At Ranianathpur is an old ford, by 
which the epic hero Rama is said to have crossed the river 
on bis ex perdition to Lanka or Ceylon. Farther down, an 
extensive system of irrigation is carried on on both banks 
by means of miles of canals or channels, led off from dams 
across the river. This fertile region, under the name of the 
Astagraina, was conferred on the Vaisiiava reformer 
Ramanuja in the 11th century. In about the middle of its 
course through this part is the island of Sri-Ranga, con- 
taining the historical fortress of Seringapatam. Passing 
on, round the site of the ancient capital city Talekad or 
Talakad, the river arrives at the island of Sivasamudram, 
where it ends its career in Mysore; Here are the celebrated 
Falls of the KSverl, in which the stream hurls itself down 
some 320 feet in two distinct falls, one on each side of the 
island. The one on the west is called the Gagana Chukki 
(sky spray), and the one on the east the Bhar Chukki 
(heavy spray). The former tumbles with deafening roar 
over vast boulders in a cloud of foam, the whole place 
quivering with the impact The column of vapour rising 
from it may often be seen for miles. It is at this fall that 
the Kaveri has been harnessed for electric power. The 
installation was completed in 1902, the first in India, and 
at that time the longest line of transmission in the world. 
For it conveyed the power 92 miles to the Kolar gold mines, 
which have profited greatly by its use, and have been pro- 
vided repeatedly with additional supplies. From the same 
source the cities of Bangalore and Mysore obtain electric 
lighting, and mills are operated there. The other fall is 
quieter, and when in flood pours over in a continuous sheet 
a quarter of a mile wide. It has been compared to the 
Horse-shoe Fall at Niagara. Beyond the Falls the reunited 
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stream rushes on through wild gorges, so narrow as at ouo 
point to be called the M^ko-datu or Goat’s Leap. Farther 
on is the Scpoking Rock, which from the middle of the 
stream throws up a column of perpetual spray, though 
the water around is free from any sign of agitation. 

Among the natural features of Gahgavadi arc many 
notable mountains. They rise up in all parts in more or 
less isolated peaks, known as droogs ( Sanskrit diirga). 
Possessing springs of water at the summit, they have in 
many cases been fortified and made almost impregnable, 
especially before the invention of artillery, The one chiefly 
connected with the Gahgas was Nandagiri, from which 
they had one of their titles as Nandagiri-natha. This is 
the well-known Nundydroog ( Nandidurga ), rising to about 
5000 feet, standing at the end of the mountain range in the 
west of Kolar. At the beginning of the 9th century a Bana 
queen had erected the temple of Bhoga-Nandisvara at the 
village of Nandi, on the northern foot, and the Kalamnkha 
sect ofYogins bad a mathaat the temple of Yoga-Nandlsvara 
at the summit The fortifications of the Mahrattas on the 
hill were greatly extended and strengthened by Tipu 
Sultin, from whom the place was captured by the British 
in 1791. In the 19th century it became a sanatorium and 
hill station. 

The establishment of the Gangavadi kingdom is at- 
tributed to the agency of a Jaina priest named Simhanandi, 
known in literature. His action was induced by the arrival 
of two brothers, the Jaina princes Dadiga and Madhava, 
who had been sent away by their father Padmanabha from 
the north to save them from a threatened invasion of his 
territory. With their sister Alabbe and attendant 
Brahmans ( presumably Jaina Brahmans ) they encamped 
on their way at Pdrur, the one in Kadapa District, still 
^ distinguished as Gahga-Perur, nearSiddhavattam ( Sidhout 
of che maps ). Here they met with Simhanandi, who being 
interested in their story, took them by the hand, and gave 
them instruction and training. In due time he procured 
for them a kingdom as a boon from the goddess Padmavatl, 
who confirmed it with the gift of a sword. Madhava, who 
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Was but a boy at the time, seized the sword and wielded It 
with such vigour that a stone pillar he struck split in two. 
This was recognized as a favourable omen, and Madhava 
became the first king of the Gahga line. But the suc- 
cession was continued in the descendants of Dadiga, and 
they were not long in establishing their power over the 
Mysore country, which was apparently without a ruler 
then. They mostly had the second distinctive name of 
Kongunivarmma. 

The new rulers soon came into conflict with the Maha- 
bali or Bana kings, who had probably preceded the Pallava 
on the east and been driven towards Gahgavadi. Their 
territory is described as lying to the west of the Andhra or 
Telugii country, and seems to have been known as the 
Vadugavali Twelve Thousand. Brihad Bana was compelled 
to pay tribute by the founder of the Kadamba kingdom 
and the Banas continued in contact with Gangavadi for 
some centuries on the north-east, where the Nojambas were 
opposed to them as rival. 

The Gahgas appear to have been a hardy and manly 
race. Of the fourth king, hiS mental energy is said to have 
been unimpaired to the end of life, implying that he lived 
to a great age. Of the next king it is said that his arms 
were grown stout and hard with athletic exercises. The fifth 
and sixth were interesting characters. They were named 
Avinita or Nirvvinlta and Durvvinita. The former was the 
son of a Kadamba princess, and crowned while an infant on 
his mother’s lap. He was a ruler of great activity, and on 
one occasion, to the consternation of his attendants, plunged 
into the river Kaverl and crossed it when in fr iJ flood, be- 
ing known in consequence as Curcuvayda /janga. He 
married a Punnad princess, by whom he had the son 
Durvvinita whom, on the advice of his guruy he attempted 
to set aside from the succession in favour of another son, 
probably by a different mother. In this he was aided by 
the Pallava and Rastrakuta kings, who crowned tl) > 
latter, thus striving to perpetuate their patronage of the 
line. But Durvvinita was able to vindicate his rights and 
defeat this conspiracy. There is reason to believe that be 
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allied himself with the Calukyas, who were then appear* 
ing in the south, by giving his daughter in marriage to the 
prince of that family. If so, the issue of this union was a 
son named Jayasiitiha-Vallabha, whom, after capturing the 
Pallava king on the field of battle, Durvvinita seated on the 
Pallava throne. He was engaged too in many sanguinary 
wars to the east. 

But he was also distinguished as a scholar. For he is 
said to have written a commentary on the 15th Sarga of the 
Kinnarjimhja, the Sanskrit poem by Bharavi. This Sarga 
is remarkable for being entirely composed in verbal puzzles 
and riddles. One stanza contains no consonant but n, with 
a single t at the end ; in another, each half line read back- 
wards is similar to the other half. Ji© also said to have 
been himself the author of a Sabd^vutara^ the name of a 
work always attributed tothe Jaina grammarian Pujyapada, 
being a nijasa on Pan ini. Possibly Pujyapada was his 
preceptor. He is besides said to have made a Sanskrit 
version of the VaddakafhU^ that is, the Brihatkathdy which 
is written in the Paisaci dialect. There is a great pro- 
bability that this Durvvinita is the one named in Nrpa- 
tuhga’s Kavirdjamargga among the distinguished early 
Kannada authors. 

In the 7th and 8th centuries the Pallavas suffered heavy 
defeats from the Gahgas and the Calukyas, and lost their 
power. The Ganga king Srlpurusa took away from them 
the title -of Permmanadi, which implied supremacy, and 
adopted it himself, handing it down to his successors. His 
long reign of over 50 years was the period when the 
Gangavadi kingdom reached the highest point of prosperity, 
and was known as the Sd-rajya or Fortunate kingdom. 
His dates are absolutely fixed by the Javali plates, which 
give Saka .672 or A. D. 750 ( verified by Drs. Kielhorn and 
FMeet ) as the 25th year of his reign, corroborated by the 
Devarhalli plates of Saka 698 or A. D. 776, his 50th year.^ 
He removed the royal residence to Manne or Manyapura, 
as before stated. 

1 The Pennukoi?^a plates, newly discovered and admitted to be 
genuine, dispose of objections to the early chronology. 
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The crest of the Gahgas was an elephant, and was 
given to them by Indr a. Both ^rlpurusa and his sncceesor 
SivamSra were greatly interested in this animal, f which 
Gahgavadi or Mysore is a home, in the south , forests. 
The elephant kheddahs are a poealiarly special Certain- 
ment on the occasion of royal or viceregal visilB to the 
State. Both the Gahga kings mentioned above wrote 
works on the management of elephants. That by Srlpu- 
rusa was called Oajasdstra. But Sivamara seems to have 
gone far beyond. He made a deep study of the Palakapyam, 
a Sanskrit work by Palakapya or Karenubhu, and having 
obtained an insight into the subject as taught by this yali 
born from the mouth of a female elephant, embodied his 
own system in a poem of a high order, called Oajastakarn^ 
so unique in rhythm and expression that if recited before a 
dumb man it would enable him to recoyor his speech. M 
a later period the Yuvaraja Butugendra is said to have 
been like the son of Karenu in his knowledge of elephants, 
and five times overcame in battle the Kongas ( the Tamil 
people of Kongu or Coimbatore), who resisted his tying up 
elephants, and according to ancient custom he captured 
herds difficult to catch. 

But to return to the history. The reign of Sivamara- 
Saigotta, the grandson and successor of Sripiirusa, was 
disastrous. The Rastrakutas, who had been invading 
Gahgavadi, succeeded in overcoming the Gahgas, never be- 
fore conquered, aird took the king prisoner. He w^s led 
away into captivity and the conquerors appointed their 
own viceroys to rule the territory. The first of these was 
the king Dhruva Nirupama or Dharavarsa’s son Kam- 
bharasa, having the title Ranavaloka. But in the next 
reign, or about 814. the Rastrakutas reinstated SivmmSra 
on his throne, the king Govinda Prabhutavarsa and the 
Pallava king Nandivarmnia officiating at his coronation. 
Although at first the succeeding king Nrpatunga Amogha- 
varsa sought again to subdue the Gangas, the policy 
towards them changed, and matrimonial alliances brought 
the two families into intimate friendship. The people and 
their language greatly interested him, and he compiled th0 
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Grammar called Kavirajamargga^ with the aid perhaps of 
Srltijaya, the oldest manuscript yet found in Kannada. 

The recovery of independence for Gahgavadi is attri- 
buted to Rajamalla or Racaraalla Satyavakya, who came 
to the throne in 817, and these names were borne as titles 
by many of the succeeding kings. Others took the title of 
his son Nitimargga. A new era of prosperity had thus set 
in for the State. But contests arose on the north-east 
against the Banas and the Nolarabas. The latter, also called 
Nonambas, were a branch of the Pallavas, who, on the 
overthrow of the main line established themselves, under 
the protection of the Gangas, in the north of the country. 
Their subjects are still represented by the Nonabas. Inter- 
marriages alternated with hostilities. Nitimargga captured 
Banarasa’s Maharajara-n?ld, also called the Marajavadi 
Seven Thousand, with its capital at Vallur, probably in 
Kadapa District. About the same time Nolainbadhirfija 
was, under him, ruling the Gahga Six Thousand, which 
was in Kolar District, the king’s younger sister having 
been given to him in marriage. But the Nolamba king 
Mahendra declared his independence in about 878, and 
proclaimed himself Mahabali-kula-vidhvaihsana, des- 
troyer of the Mahabali (or BAna ) family. He, however, 
in his turn was slain by the Gahga king Ereyappa, who 
took the title of Mahendrfintaka. In the end the Gahga 
king Marasimha (961-974 ) overcame the Nolambas and 
received the title of Nolambakulantaka. But neither of 
the lines was totally destroyed. 

Butuga II ( 938-953 ), the younger son of Ereyappa, 
had gained the throne by slaying his elder brother. He 
was a close friend of the Rastrakuta king Baddega or 
Amoghavarsa II, who gave him his daughter to wife, with 
a dowry of four provinces in the south Bombay country. 
On the dea|h of Baddega, Butugaassisted his son Krsna 
or Kannara III in securing the throne from an usurper 
named Lalliya. And when Kannara was at war with the 
Cola king Rajaditya, Butuga rendered him a farther great 
service by slaying that king at Takkolam in 949, having 
attacked him in single combat op bis elephant. For thig 
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he was rewarded with the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 
province, and he may have been assisted by -Kannara in 
gaining his own throne by getting rid of his elder brother. 
His daughter was married to the son of Krsna III, and 
became the mother of Indra Raja, the last of the Rastra- 
kutas, who ended his life in despair at Sravana Bejgola 
in 982. 

Butuga was succeeded by his son M^rasimha, who 
continued in close alliance with the Rastrakiltas. and 
while Kannara or Akalavarsa III had engaged in exten- 
sive conquests in the south, as far as Tanjore, fought for 
him northwards against Gurjjara or Gujarat, and against 
the We.^tern Caliikya prince Rajaditya. He also put down 
the Nolambas. He retired in 973, and died in Bankapura 
in 974. The Gahga dominions now embraced the whole 
of the Mysore country and beyond, up to the, Krsna river. 
in the reign of his son Racamalla Satyavakya IV, who 
siiccoeded him, was erected by his minister and general 
Camunda Raya, in about 983, on the highest hill at Sra- 
vana Belgola, that remarkable Jaina monument and object 
of worship, the colossal monolith statue of Gomata or 
Gommatesvara, which in daring conception and gigantic 
dimensions is without a rival in India. It was no doubt 
intended to symbolize the triumph and stability of Jainism, 
but ill reality was fated to be more like the memorial of an 
expiring faith. 

For the Rastrakutas had gone, and the Gahgas were 
soon 10 follow. Fortune deserted the two principal Jain 
states 01 the south. The Colas, who had overwhelmed all 
the countries on the east up to Orissa, including the Eastern 
Calukyas, and were engaged in deadly struggles with the 
Westein Caluiiyas, closed in upon Gahgavadi. The Cola 
king Rajaraja had established himself in theKoIar country 
by 997. His son Rajendra Cola, in command of hia 
father's forces, advanced against Talekad, the Gahga 
capital, and this ancient city fell in 1004, and with it tho 
Gahga line came to an end as a sovereign power. The 
event was marked by Rajendra Cola assuming the title of 
Gahgaikonda Cola, ‘ the Cola who took GahgaiJ 
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So far as* can be determined, the invasion approached 
by way of the valley of the Shimsha river, and a province 
named Cikka Gahgavadi vras formed in what is now the 
Cannapatna country, with its capital at Ponganur or 
Honganur. The name Gangavadi continued in use for a 
considerable time afterwards, but gradually dropped out in 
favour of the Hoysala-r^jya, when the latter ousted the 
Colas in 1116. But the annals of the Gangavadi domi- 
nion, which bad endured for well nigh eight hundred years, 
were not inglorious, as we have seen, and it deserves to be 
held in remembrance by the flourishing State which now 
fills its place. 



BOMBAY m THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 

BY HARAPRASAD SHASTRI 

T here is a manuscript in the Durbar Library, Nepal, 
written in bold and beautiful old Nevari characters of 
the twelfth century of a Tantrik work entitled the 
pakarnava. The manuscript is on thick Daphni paper 
called in Nepal Vamaapatra paper. The manuscript has 
travelled in many countries, specially Tibet, as it bears 
marginal notes in Tibetan smaller hand throughout. The 
subject matter treated in this work is indrajala or 
sorcery and Tantrik w .ir^nip of many spirits. The spirits 
worshipped are Vajravarahi, Dakinl, Lama, Khandaroha, 
Rapini, Kakasya, Ulukasya, Svanasya, Sukarasya, Yama- 
dadi, Yamaduti, Yamadaihstrl, Yarnamathani and others. 
It treats of Mantroddhara, Kavaca, Raksavidhi, Pujavidhi, 
Mudra and so on. The language is Sanskrit of a sort, like 
the pigeon English of the Chinese. The authors of these 
Tantrik Buddhist works hated the Brahmans for their 
fondness of correct Sanskrit — suiabdavaditc. They wrote 
simply for the sense — arthasaranatUm asritya. And so their 
language has now become as much mystic as t ieir subject. 

The fifth chapter of this book treats of the worship of 
Khandaroha ; but what is most interesting is her mandala or 
mystic circle. This consist of five concentric circles, the 
whole forming an expanded lotus, with compartments mark* 
ed out for petals.^ Each petal has a letter in it. The letter 
is the initial letter of the name of one of the companion de- 
tities (avarana-devata) of Kandaroha whose Miilamantra is 
at the pericarp or karnika. The eight petals just round the 
pericarp form the heart of the Mantra, those following the 
heart form the neck. Those round the neck form the 
naval and those round the naval the head. The number 
of petals in concentric circles are altogether 8 + 16 + 64 4* 
32=120. So Khandaroha is accompanied by 120 deities. 
Of these 60 belong to the outer world and 60 to the inner 

X the annexed diagram of the lotus. 
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world : the Macrocosom and the Microcosom. The sixty 
spirits representing the outer 'world are deities presiding 
over different countries, districts and cities of India: dnd 
the surrounding countries, not in any definite order, as will 
appear from the accompanying extracts containing these 
names. There is an exact agreement between these names 
and their initial letters in the petals. 

The interest of this mandala lies in the fact that the 
52nd name is Murnbam and the 52nd initial letter is Mu in 
the naval, showing that there was a shrine to Devi Mum- 
bani in the island of Bombay. This shrine can be no 
other than the present shrine of imba-devi on the Mala- 
bar Hills. So Dakarnava in its fifth chapter speaks of 
the island city of Bombay and its eponymous shrine and 
deity. 

The manuscript of Dakarnava, as above mentioned, be- 
longs to the 12th century after christ. The Tengur coUec- 
tlon of the Tibetans contains a translation of this work, 
and as the collecoion was made in tlie 13th century the 
translation may be referred to a century earlier and the 
composition Oa the Sanskrit original to a contury earlier 
still, i. e. to the eleventh century. It may go earlier of 
course. But the most cautions calcnlation cannot place 
it later than the eleventh centur^n So here we have the 
earliest mention yet known of Bombay the Gate of India 
and the second city of the Indian Empire. It was then a 
small place claiming notoriety as the seat of a goddess. 
In Hindu India temples and shrines used to attract popu- 
lation as commerce and courts do now. 

Saisette and Karle in the immediate vicinity of Bom- 
bay contain cave temples which are at least as old as the 
5th and 6th contury of the Christian era. Those who ex- 
cavated these caves must have known Bombay which 
is so near them and so beautifully situated and hence it 
is probable that they erected a temple in this island too. 
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Dakar nava^ Extracts from Adhyaya V. 

am: I 

mii (iT2rHT3T^T II 

f ^ aril t 

^ II 

*TT^4r g ^rif^Ndfr i 

t'fe fflMt I! 

f^gT^(^i^) I 

^ II 

II 

g^oir ^ i 

am^ ^ Eiffel ^ii II 

^^Rfr %ft ^<r g^dfl^r i 

^ ^bf^'t p'^^cfr 11 

^ i 

?4bl=Tift SqtlT^nJTjfT itm II 

^ ^gtqfs:: ^p^tri; \ 

qtms=??: f^^T ii 

cT^TT aTSgm^T ^r^ilTlbb I 
qifFit^feTb slsrf^^r II 

¥l*frfT i 

nmrqjK ii 

ql^ttw g ii 

bb §Ict *1^ ^ *rt%T ^ I 

^rfg: ^ ^ II 

cnf^ I 
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l^(r) ^’Ht cfTcIT ft^n^ II 

w^qf! g 3Jii^ I 

rr^rir# q^^JTT ii 

w ft5i% ^i^cir 3i^cfi =g I 

I^T ^iTcf^ II 

%*rftt^r tfrcf^r ^f|afr ^4t i 

^1^5^ ii 

^gdfT5iT(f^?(T I 
w ?^i 1^ JiFqT[fT]^ inf^^ II 
^%(lf 5 ^fFq^l'^T ^TT^T I 
^4Fini ^if^T g ii 

<3^0^ JlcTt 1 

m ft?TH ^Tf ^ ^ I 

3TT^ H iqSTT^mt I! 

^i^nroT n^rrrq nTwt ^4^?^ i 

^aa I'To^i gahjfwr^ ii 

qTTJ^ I 

5 iTff%(^Tr(T) '1JT53# 'K n 

JT^RmRvrrfijtq i 
JTRT^^R# ^4r ii 

3cqRI% II 

^ vp ^ R 4><i4^^i=^i 

Ri^ ^ RTfr I 

M^R^iicn jnj^if I 

q:^qpFT ^4kf Rv^ II 

SRIRRIfflcR-^ r4 R«m; I 

atliR frfl^fR II 
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JT5^¥S[T3fcTt ?rR^r 5T II 

cJJiF^ 3^lrfit5fr I 

<>T^^ *T^ f^iMrar ii 

JF5r?n4 g ff 3^ftTI^F^^ ii 

^ 3 =^riTcii(i; i 

3T^: qi^TiTT^JlRt II 

f^f^T g iSTiT^ i 

^cRWWWrm 3 ITfWi^ ^ II 

#3T ^ vrr^^^nRwi i 
3FIWT iT?3Rmrf^5T^*- » 

qsT^3Tt55i 

^ I lf^ JTil^t: I 

^^tr#^r=^j?T3T«rr ft f si^ i wpi=^ i 

^»*fF5J^^=^tr^^T*rtT?^3T5Tft3T5T^ I 

snwT ?rwqR i 

^5 =^1^ ^ ^ 1 
^ Jirm^g ftviF^t n 

^ =^5q^I3[55Tfftfl[ I 
ii 

3tK tre^ i[T^ *TfP5t I 
^f0t!¥T^?nsmrarar wn RTORift^* it 
«iPira^^ ^ i 
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'ETf%: smiRTiTF^fon g i 

ST ^IT JT 3ITr JT :T li 

qgirrf^iTs^ ^ sr m»irR«fcH i 

CT^JTti3?5% ^r*I 1^ 

'^TfTT^rtsiFqil^ | 

HiT^Isi, Tg[T*fr II 

^^^TTTJTi^ftJrrg qt ii 



VIRUPAKSA II OF VUAYANAGAR 

By s. krishnaswami aiyangar 

T he period intervening between the death of Devar^ya II 
in A, D. 1449 and the accession of the first Sclluva, Kara- 
gihga or Na^Msimha, was one of darkness and there pre- 
vailed some confusion as to the succession of rulers fol- 
lowing Devaraya. That Mallikarjuria, Immadi Prauda 
Devaraya, son of Devaraya IT by Ponnaladcvi, succeeded 
his father upon the throne is now placed beyond doubt by 
the G(iii(jadas('ipr(ttci])avilas(n}i and the copper plate in 
possession of Ramacandrapura Math a (Nagar G5).‘ The 
problem that is proposed to be taken up here is, who suc- 
ceeded Maliikaijuna and what was the actual character 
of the succession? The further consideration of this ques- 
tion is rendered necessary by the discovery^ of a copper 
plate grant^ issued by Virupaksa on the day of his corona- 
tion in the year Saka, Vasu-apta-gima-bhU (1388), the year 
PSrthiva, karttika, krsna-pancami (fifth of the dark 
half), about November-December of the year A, D. 1466. 

The passages pertinent to this question in the book 
above referred to are these: — Virupaksa should have 
succeeded to the throne in Saka 1387, according to Mr. 
Krishna Shastri, who seems inclined to regard him as the 
son of Mallikarjuna. Virupaksa’s dates range between 
A. D. 1466 and 1485. What is more, Mr. Shastri rejects 
Professor Kielhorn’s acceptance of Virup&ksa as the son 
of Devaraya II by Sirhhaladevi, and would regard him 
rather as the son of Devaraya II’s brother, Pratapadeva, 
‘who acquired the kingdom from his elder brother.* The 
other passage is Ferishta’s description of the position 
of Narasinga and the mention in the Burhan-i-Maasir 

1 Eplgraphia CarnStaka, Vol. viii, li, pp. 283-4. For a diBcussion 
of this point and for the whole period reference raay be made to my 
“ A little-known chapter of Vijayanagar History/' Madras 1916. 

2 By Mr. A. Rangaswami Sarasvati, B. A., the University Research 
student, working with me. 

3 Printed in full at the end of this paper. 
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of Mfilur as a principal fort in the kingdom from 
which KancI was attacked; and the utter absence of any 
reference to the ruling power in all these transactions in- 
dicates a want of understanding between Narasihga and 
Virup5.ksa which would warrant the inference that Viru- 
paksa perhaps came to the throne by means which 
did not commend themselves to the powerful viceroy. 

The pcsition then is this. Mallikarjuna died in 
A. D. 1465-6 or thereabouts, and his half brother succeeded, 
setting aside his two nephews, Rajasekhara and Virnpaksa. 
These naturally created a powerful party against him and 
ho was not perhaps quite worthy of the exalted position. 

The points actually demanding reconsideration are: 
(1) whether Virnpaksa the successor of Mallikarjuna was 
the son of Devaraya TI or of his brother Fratapadeva; 
and (2) whether he actually usurped the throne setting 
aside the sons of Mallikarjuna, namely, Rajasekhara 
and Viriipaksa. 

The Satyamangalam plates' of Devariya II refer to 
a brother {anujanma) of Devaraya by name Pratapa Deva. 
He was successively governor, under his elder brother, of 
Terukanambi in Mysore, Mulbagalrajya, and later still of 
Maratakanagara pranta, the district round Vrnclpuram 
(Maratakanagara). This prince pre-deceased his brother, 
having died in A. D. 1446.^ He does not appear to have been 
associated with Ghanadrirajyam (Penukonda Government) 
particularly. With these facts let us proceed to examine 
the Sri^ailam plates with us at present. The passage per- 
tinent to the question runs thus — 

Tasya^ Narayanldevy§m utpannah subhalaksanah \ 
PratSparaya ityakhyam agamat parthivottamah II 
Qunairanekairavanltalesmin 
virajamanah sukrtaptaklrtih I 
Nijagrajat prhpta-Ghanadrirajyah 
sadhlkrtarthl janap&rijfitah II 

1 Eplgraphia ladioa III. p. 37 ff. 

2 Rioe, Sr5r. Bal Inscrip. p. 125, 

3 I, e» VljayMf a. 
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Tasya Siddhaladevlti bhary§ laksanasaihyutS. \ 
Laksmir NarSyanasyeva jata trijagadambikft W 
Tasyarh Sivah pradurabhud gunadhyo 
namnS Virupaksa iti prasiddhab l 
Rajadhirajab ksitipSllamaulir 
vadanyarnurtib karunaikasindhub II 
Nijapratapadadhigatya rSjyam 
samastabhagyaih parisevyarnSnab I 
Khadgdgratah sarvaripun vijitya 
sammodate vlravilasabhumih II 
There are two other inscriptions bearing upon the 
point, MalavalH 121 published in the Epigraphia Carnit- 
taka ITI is the first; the second is the one relied upon by 
Rai Sahib Krishna Shastri, who in his report for the 
year 1914 states : — ‘‘The father of Virupfiksa was Pratapa 
or Praudha-Pratapa, I have suggested (Arch. Sur. Rep for 
1907~8, p. 252, note 5) that this cannot be identical with 
Devaraya II as Prof. Kiolhorn apparently thought (Epi- 
graphia Tndica V, Appendix II, 18 tat) but must be his 
younger brother Pratapa Devaraya who is mentioned in 
the Satyainahgalam plates of Devaraya II as having held 
a high office under his royal brother. (Epig. Ind. III. p. 36). 
This is supported by what is stated in the present inscrip- 
tion, viz., that the former ‘acquired the rule of the kingdom 
of Glianadri ( i. e. Penugonda) from his elder brother* 
Again, the wife of this Pratapa and the mother of Viru- 
paksa was Siddhaladevl as given in our record. Mr. Rice, 
however, gives the name as Siihhaladevl in Ep. Car. Vol. 
in. Malavalli 121. It is possible that Sirhhaladevl is a 
mistake for Siddhaladevl. Virupaksa is stated in our re- 
cord to have secured his succession to the Vijayanagar 
throne by his own prowess (vija-pratUpat). Evidently there 
was some trouble in the succession subsequent to the death 
of Mallikarjuna Immadi-Prauda Devaraya 11.” This grant 
is dated almost exactly a year after that of the Srlsailam 
plates. In respect of details these two agree; while in 
material particulars these two together differ from the 
plates (of date A D. 1474, six years inter than the 
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J^rlgiailam plates) which have in place of the first four 
lines— 

Tasya NSirSyanIdevy&m pradurasU yaiodkanah \ 
Praudhapratdpavibhavah Pratdpdkhyo mahipatih (I 
Gunairanekairavanltalesmin 
virSjamanaii sukrtaptaklrtih l 
Nij&grajllprSptam anddirdjyam 
sfidhikrtarthi t?raya-parijatah ft 

All the plates apparently make the same statement in 
the first two lines, namely, to Vi jay a by NarayanIdevI was 
born a king called Pratapa, because of ‘ the possession of 
mature valour.* The words Mahipati and Parthivottamah 
seem unmistakably to indicate that he had been actually 
king. Besides the term Praudha before Pratapa has been 
associated with the king Devaraya almost invariably to 
form a part of his name, while it is nothing like so closely 
associated with the name of his brother. The terms a.nd^ 
dirdjyam (immemorial kingdom) and vrajapdrijritah (the 
most excellent among the ‘Yadus’) would seem to have 
the same tendency. The substitution of Ohanddri for the 
Vfordanadi does make a change in significance, while that 
of vraja for jana or vice versa does not really matter. 
There really is nothing so far to compell the conclusion 
that the person referred to is not Devaraya IL The ex- 
pression nijdgrajat prdptarn, with the variant nijagrajd for 
the first part, does make a material alteration which seems 
to have led to the Government Epigraphist taking it as 
referring, to DevarSya II’s brother Pratapadeva. Assuming 
the reading nijdgrajat to be the correct reading, he takes it 
that this part refers to Pratapadeva son of Vi jay a, 
who probably was the governor of Ghanadrirajyam 
under his brother. If, on the other hand, it is taken 
as referring to Devar&ya II, we have no knowledge 
of an elder Brother of his, nor of h is having been governor 
of GhanSdri. If again it is possible to take Ghanidri with 
nijagrajd instead of nijdgrajat^ the meaning would be 
that Devari-ya II got the Penukonda viceroyalty from his 
elder sister, possibly HarimJi referred to in a Chitaldroog 
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record,^ the wife of Suluva Tippa who was viceroy of 
Mulbagahraah&rajya (major province). 

While, therefore, it is just possible that the reading 
may actually be the one or the other, r^cthal ex- 
pressions used seem to refer to a monarch that ruled and 
not to a younger brother who did not occupy the throne at 
alL The decision must then rest upon the Kafici in- 
scriptions* on which the late Prof. Kielhorn based his con- 
clusions. The expressions actually used are Sri- Vtrapra- 
tapa Devarayamaharayar kumarar Mallikarjunadeva Maha- 
rayar (Mallikarjuna, Saka 1387, the son of the glorious 
Viraj^ratapa Deva MahEraya) in respect of Mallikarjuna; 
and Sri Devaraya Maharayar kumarar srl Virupaksadeva 
MahS.ri.yar (the glorious Virupaksadeva Maharaya, Saka 
1392, the son of the glorious Devaraya Mahiraya). 

The dropping of the term Vlrapratipa in the second 
of these records cannot be held to state that Virupaksa 
was the son of Pratapa Devaraya, as we have no warrant 
for assuming that this prince was over known by the 
designation Devaraya, though this forms part of the name 
Pratapa Deva who is also often known as Prataparaya. The 
doubts and the difficulaes raised by the three copperplates 
of Virupaksa notwithstanding, it would be dilSicult to 
resist the conclusion that Mallikarjima and Virnpdkf^a 
tvere sons of Devaraya II by di^erent wives. 

In regard to the second part of our thesis, namely, 
whether Virupaksa usurped the throng, we are at one with 
Rai Sahib Krishna Shastri in suspecting that there was 
some trouble in the succession of Virup&ksa to the throne, 
whether it be after the death of MalUkS-rjuna or before. 
The expression nijaprafapdd adhigatya rajyam justifies 
the suspicion, as also the attitude of the viceroys and the 
ascent of the Saluvas to supreme power. On this point 
we got unexpected light from the Vaisnava work Prapan- 
namrtam compiled in the reign of Venkatapatiraya, who 

1 Sriraan aste prasasrto Vij&yanrpasuto DevarSyaksitindrah « 
TaiySgrajSya HarimanganaySh prSpesvarah SSjuva Tipparajah \ 

(Chitaidroog, 2$, Ep. Car. XI), 


Z Indian Antiquary XXI. p. dZt* 
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died in the year A. D. 1614, by a disciple of the grandson 
of Kuraara TatScSrya, the contemporary of Ramar§.ya 
who fell at Talikota in A. D. 1565. In writing the story of 
Yetur Sihgaracarya, the founder of the Yetur section of 
these TitScaryas he has the following — 

NrsithhSryo mahS-tejah sarvasastravisaradah I 
Eturunama nagararh sa prapa sumahayasSh ll 


Tasminn Eturunagare kaheit kalarh samasthitah I 
Tasmin kule mahSteja Virupakso mahabalah ll 
Sasasa rajyarh dharmena vijaye nagare nripah I 
Dristvasahisnavas sarve Virupaksasya vaibhavam ll 
Jnatayo hirhsitum yatnah cakrire baladarpitah I 
Virupakso viditvatha tesSm tat karma krtsnasah ll 
Disfintaram avasthaya nirgatya nagarad bahili I 
Gudho rahasi kasmihscit kancit kalam ninaya sah II 
Tatah sampadya mahatlih senaih sa caturanginlm I 
KenSpyajflatavrttanto nisithe sa ball inahan ll 
Vijayam nagaram prapya Virupakso nrpottamahl 
Nissesarh sarva satruntm vadharh eakre mahabalahll 
Vijayakhye tatas tasmin nagare purvavat tada i 
Rajyam prasasayahs tasthau sarvalokamahipatih ll 
Nisithe bandhavas saive ieiia ye nihata nrpah I 
Pisacabhutas to sarve putrax)autradika janab n 
Tam nrpam pldayamasur Virupaksam divan isam I 
Visrjya rajabhavanaih Virupakso mahamatihll 
Punar anyad vidhayasu rajavesma mah^balah I 
Rajyam prasasayahs tasthau tatra sarvajanais sahall 
Pratiratram pisacanaih tesaih kolahalo ravah I 
Pratapas ca mahafis tatra sruyate rajavesmani ll 
Paisacyamocanarthaya tesam rajamahatmanS I 
KanyagobhumidSnani grhadanitnyanekasah II 
Pupyavratanyanekani krtany anyani yani ca l 
Sa tair^na mocita danair ghoi^apaisacyavedana II 

Without actually translating the passage, the sub- 
stance of it may be given as follows: Nrsiihhar&ya {tmlgo 
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SihgarScarya) was in rosidenco at Yetu-r for some time 
having come there from KahcJ (?). Virupaksa was then 
the ruling sovereign in Vijayanagar. His cousins and 
others getting jealous of his great prosperity made his 
position very uncomfortable* Virupakse^ went into exile 
and had to bide his time. Sometime after, having collected 
together a large army, ho attacked his enemies and des- 
troyed all his relatives that caused him so much trouble, 
llo then ascended the Mirone but the royal palace at Yija- 
yanagar had become untU for residence because his vie- 
tims, having become haunted the whole city and 

made life impossible. Then the story goes on to say that 
Singaracarya by reading the Ramayana in the ghost- 
haunted part of the city, released the ghosts from the 
p(nsaca life, and thus rid Virupaksa of this pest. Viru- 
paksa’s grant to this Acarya was in gratitude for this 
great peace that the Acarya gave him. 

The two expressions that occur in iiis inscriptions, 
iujaprafeipad adhigatyu rajtjarji ‘having taken possession 
of the kingdom by his own valour,* and hhadgagratas sar- 
vartpuii vijitya ‘having overcome all his enemies at the 
point of the sword,* seem but tlie voice from the grave of 
what is described in comparatively clear, though some- 
what coloured, language by the hagioiogist. That this 
expression is sangrdmatah ‘in battle,’ would alter the pur- 
port but little, though it would give the deed perhaps a 
dignity that it did not possess. Even in this slight change 
there might have been more than meets the eye, Paisaca 
life is the fate of those that die ‘bad deaths* (durmaraiia) 
and death in war entitles one to soarga (Indra’s heaven). 
There is one other minor change also noticeable. The 
coronation grant (the Srisailam plates) has pilryayn simhd- 
mnam, the throne of his father, at the worst the throne of 
his ancestors. This gels altered in the Malavalli grant 
into (the divine throne). Whether’ the 

alteration was made by accident or design is more than 
can be decided at present. The Srisailam plates belong to 
Saka 1388, the Bellary plates to the next year, and the 
Malavalli 121, to A. D. 1396. 
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These three ^ants studied comparatively i'll the light 
of the passage from the PrapannSmrtam leaVe hardly any, 
doubt that Virupaksa waded through slaughter to the 
throne; and this incident perhaps finds a distant but in- 
accurate echo in the story that Nuniz has to relate of the 
events following the death of DevarSya II. If this con- 
clusion shouid’turn out to be correct in the light of further 
‘research, it would remove another dark spot in Vijaya- 
nagar history and make the position of thaSaluvas clearer, 
exhibiting the Saiuva usurpation in the true light of a 

patriotic and wise act of far-seeing statesmanship, 

/ 

Transcript of the 
Sriiailam Plates of Virupaksa 

^ tl 1 3TS?n- 

mm: II 3#T 

(it) i #ni%- 

vim: f^g^oicqiriw^- 

i qcTpft 

f^: II i 

fwfrt jrr q«w ii 

311^ fl^ff^qiWn^ =q giiRqf q^ i riitt 

=^irq ftqi: qfHI^RJW^qgq: ^^cT: ^qfqqt «qr- 

IKRf I 3^«q«t 

*niu %%iiraq: ii qi^Tt#i#fJT: i qmq^- 

Lii.2]riqwq?<iw ^qqTf^(^:iiq?^iqq||qTf^5Wi5i 
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I ^ ftSR- 

fT^: II cTP? ^KRofr^ifcq^f: i irmro^r ?c?n^r- 

muTcqrf^'^TW; ii gSi?c%%^fcT%if^ ftTT^rinJT: ifcmr^: i 

5 R(nr? 3 fTcT: ii fi??T i% 55 - 

f%^qT^rf%^?iim(:) ii f^ 3 T[ff(T] ipfUTr^c?! 

gR^s^ifTR: i 

II f^^fctip^iorr ^f^arwT^'i'Tf^: i 

II ‘^RTfJiTr^nJiT "T^nR: qrvfn'^ i r%T- 
tr^rg'inw 3 -?cqrf^i%^^a;ii 

gr^qvfq^'ii^r ii gtRisw^nmiqi^ fqwr^?i^aqT:i 
'iRtn#: 11 ^i^^McTi^qtomrr j 
qrf^??^ ^ 11 ^ q^- 

m»q> I TRtT%I^€^ n?ff qT(iT)'qT:ll fq^^Tf^cfrqrat 

1 H 3 iqf rm^qj^q 3 <ni^^ ^jql^; 11 qFuqig’q^^FqMfJl^ 

<^[n. 2]^^q ^ 1 ^^r^f^qrfffincififr 11 %?i(?T)f^c( 

qq wqqq ^rqqr qiqcqr ^qf ^tqwqgqr #iq^q qr^q;iqrT(T 

5 fqq qp? ^^Rql ^fh^q^sqr: q^qqfg^'I^qq^l^qpT qr- 

:ii % 55 t#tR ^ iRqwTq'm[?n]qTf[%qT =q^f^: 5 qow(?) 
qqqqqw: qi'lwfq q: 1 qKiqrRf^qWmf^: ^ftqqqq s^psft^- 
^qfn qqrtqqqqr f^^?Tqqf^i^(?)^ 11 ■BtntJTntHW’q q^qT#?Tqrq =q 1 
qqi^^j^sT^qrq 11 3 [^ fqn%qTqi^ qf%- 

qn%^ I qqrqr^?qf?r> qriffioif =qH??Tq 11 q^ffnqRiq^q arr^;- 
f>^ fqwq I fqwr^( q#imr f^qrq ^ 11 ?nt( 5 )<iqi^- 
q?^Rqm<j^^ qqiTqf^ 1 f^i^^jqqT^f^ ari^qmtf^^^ 11 ^55- 

^irvq ifq ^RrqqwtW ^ 1 ^q^qi^^q II 

3 [^ qqqqwq qr^^i^rqq: 1 #qiTTqfq qirq^q fq^^qirijn^'t’' 
^r, II qq^fr q q ^r^q: qrqrw^ 1 wwrttq =q# 
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• ■ i 

II [in. i] 1 

^Td!T^ 5r5- 

I ^ijrF^T I 

=^^im II VTR5f^3I^>lt- 
in?i[f^^«T?P25^:i 3(|r^ |f%%^[%ig% II tR-if- 

vpIflR JJirrriiqVif^q; | U c5|?l W- 

I Cpafl^^noTt vfWTf^ ■ff^5»i<Il^: ?^4 II a[Fi- 
^i^jnl^r^qi-vi i qT?5Jii^-fci ii 

sfT qf S^<sr qgv[If I Rem 5tRa |%w: ll 

^q^insll^ai Ijoq I q(H)qfi;il 

*itM ?r(% «'^qRq ^JiT I ^ Ht^T ^ 3[§?'i- 

^f H ^inF^R v(iT^5^[tnr ^T% t 



THE JAIN TEACHERS OF AKBAR 


By VINCENT A. SMITH 

1 "'IiE coiicluding section of A5n 30 of Book TI of the 
Ain-l-Akhari is entitled 'The Learned Men of the 
Time/ who are enumerated as heing 140 in iiuniber, di- 
vided into five classes. The first class, ‘such as under- 
stand the mysteries of both worlds/ fieaded by the name 
cf Abu-1 Fazl’s father, Shaikh Mubarak, ends with No, 2L 
Adit (Aditya), probably a Brahmanicai Hindu. The first 
twelve names are Muslim. Nos. 13-21 are all Hindu in 
form. Biochmann evidently knew nothing al)out the per- 
sons indicated by those nine names, as he gives no note 
on any one of them. No. IG, Harijt Siir, was, as will be 
explained, an eminent Jain.^ 

We need not trouble ourselves now with Abu-I Nazi’s 
second, third and fourth classes. His fifth class, ‘such a.; 
understand sciences resting on testimony {mtkl)' com- 
prises Nos. 100-140, all of whom, except the last two, are 
Musalmans. The names of those two, Nos. 139 and 140, 
are given respectively as Bijai Sen Sur and Bhau Chand, 
again without comment by Biochmann. They also were 
distinguished Jains. 

The important fact that Akbar welcomed Jain teachers 
and listened to their instruction for at least twenty yeurs 
has been ignored in the extremely unsatisfactory account 
of his life and actions given in modern history books. 
Indeed, this fact has been made known only by an anonym- 
ous article in an obscure publication in 1910, which will 
be described presently. 

The erroneous notion that Buddhisms took pa i t in the 
debates on religion, held tirst in the TbSdat-khnna or Hou e 
of Worship/ and subsequently in Hic private apartments 

1 The spelling ‘Jam’, not ‘ Jaina ' is used lutentionaliy. People dc 
not ordinarily speak Sanskrit. 

2 So much erroneous nonsense has been written about the IbSdat- 
khSna that it is well to state briefly in this place the facts, which will be 
explained more fully in an essay to apperr in an early number of th6 
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of the palace at Fathpur-Slkrl rests on the mistranslation 
of a passage in the Akbarnuma committed by Chalmers in 
his manuscript version and copied first by Elliot and 
Dowson and then by von Noor. 

Abu-1 Fazl relates that at the end of September, or early 
in October, 1578, the discussions in the Jhadat-klunia were 
carried on by the representatives of many creeds. *SufI, 
philosopher, orator, jurist, Sunn!, Shia, Brahman, Jat!» 
Slura, Charbak, Nazarone, Jew, Satf (Satran), Zoroastrian, 
and others enjoyed exquisite pleasure* ( Vol. Ill, Chap, xlv, 
p. 365 of Beveridge’s version). The words Jati and Slura, 
which of course refer to Svetambara Jains, were mis- 
translated by Chalmers, as ‘Jains, Buddhists.’ That error, 
having been adopted by Elliot and Dowson ( Vol. VI, p. 59 ), 
misled von Noer, who drew the erroneous inference that 
* it may be concluded with not too slight probability that 
there were Buddhists at Fathpur’ ( transl. Beveridge, I. 327, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. The ' Ibadat-kfiana, or House of 
Worship, was built by order of Akbar early iu 1575 as a debating hail for 
the accommodation of the doctors of rival schools of Muslim theology 
only. For about three years the discussions wore confined to the Islami- 
tic domain. In 1578 Akbar ceased regular attendance at the mosque, and 
during that year admitted Jains and representatives of sundry other sects 
and religions to the disputations in the ’Ibadat-khana. In Sept. 1579 he 
compelled the 'alamo, to issue the ‘Infallibility Decree’ which made him 
supreme arbiter in all disputed questions relating to Islam. Discussion on 
the subject in the Debating Hall thus became superfluous. In 1580, 1581, 
and 1582, the debates in which the Jesuits joined seem always to have 
been held in the private apartments of the palace. 

The House of Worship was a large, commodious, handsomely de- 
corated building, probably capable of accommodating several hundred 
people, erected in the gardens of the palace not far from the dwelling of 
Shaikh Salim Chishti. No trace of it has been found, and its exact site 
is totally forgotten. The reason for such oblivion probably is that in 
1579, or soon after, the hall was demolished as being useless. Akbar had 
ceased to be a Muaalman from about 1580; and from the beginning of 
1582, when he promulgated the Din IlHhi, Ins apostasy was open and 
avowed. He never resumed his old faith, and died as he had lived for 
twenty-three years, a believer in One ood, representad on earth by His 
Imperial Majesty. All the statements in this note can be fully proved, 
and will be dealt with in my work on Akbar, which will be published as 
soon as war conditions at the Clarendon Press permit. 
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note). In reality, there is not a particle of evidence that 
any Buddhist ever attended the debates, or. that Akbar 
acquired even the slightest knowledge of Buddhism. Abu«l 
Fazl himself knew little about the subject, because he 
could not find anybody in India competent to teach him. 
He says expressly : — ^‘For a long time past scarcely any 
trace of them [Buddhist monks] has existed in Hindustan, 
but they are found in Pegu, Tenasserim, and Tibet. The 
third time that the writer accompanied His Majesty to 
the delightful valley of Kashmir [. 96 v 7 . a. D. 1597], he met 
with a few old men of this persuasion, but saw none 
among the learned.* * It thus appears that Akbar never 
had an opportunity of meeting any learned Buddhists, and 
that no Buddhists took part or could have taken part in 
the discussions at Pathpur-Slkrl. 

But the Jain holy men undoubtedly gave Akbar pro- 
longed instruction for years, which largely influenced his 
actions; and they secured his assent to their doctrines so 
far that he was reputed to have been converted to Jainism. 

The correct name of the Jain who ‘understood the 
mysteries of both worlds’ was Hlravijaya Suri, and the 
names of the two teachers mentioned by Abu-1 Fazl as 
‘ understanding sciences resting on testimony [nakl)' such 
as religious law, traditions, and history, were Vijayasen 
Suri, and Bh5,nucandra Upadhyaya. 

We will now briefly discuss the relations of these three 
teachers with Akbar. 


H Iravijaya 

Hlravijaya, the most distinguished of Akbar’s Jain 
instructors, who was credited with the conversion of the 
emperor, was born in Sarhvat 1583 = A. D. 1526-7, at Palan- 
pur (Prahladan Patap ), an ancient town in Gujarat. At 
the ^ge of 13 (A. D. 1539), he took up the religious life under 
the guidance of Vijaya Dana Suri, who sent him to the 
Deccan to study logic, in which he became proficient. In 
A. D. 1557 he was given the title of Vacaka at Nadulai 

X vol. Ill, tr. Jarrett, p. 212, 
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01 Navadpuv, ar*d two years later was made a Suri at 
in south-western Rajputana. He thus became the 
leader of the Tapagana or Tapagaccha section of Jain 
ascetics. 

Ill the PattUKili of the Tapagaccha his biography is 
ontered in the following terms: — 

‘ 58. Hlravijaya^ who converted the emperor Akbar 
(cf, KharaUira-Pattavali, Gl ), born Sarh. 1583 Marga"" 
sudi 9, at Prahladauapura ; diksJui, 1596, Kartika vadi 2, 
at Patana ; r(lchakapa>/((, 1608, Maghasudi5, at N^radapuri ; 
surif)ii(1ii, 1010, at Sirohi; died 1652, Bhadra"’ sudi 11 [ A. D 
1595 ) at Umnanagara.’ * 

The reference to No. 61 of the Kharatara-gaccha 
(ibid. p. 250) is of interest because it credits the saint 
Jiiiacandra of the Kharatara tion with having ‘ con- 
verted the Emperor Akbar to the Jain religion.* His name 
is not entered in any of Abu-l Pazl*s lists, and I have not 
found any other mention of his presence at Akbar’s court. 

The fame of Hlravijaya having reached Akbar’s ears, 
the emperor sent swift messengers to summon him to 
court. Shihab Khan ( Shihibu-d-din Ahmad Khan), the 
Governor of Gujarat, on receiving the imperial commands, 
arranged for the departure of the Suri, who made over the 
charge of his community to Vijayasena. The Suri, in 
strict compliance with the rules of his order, declined all 
the gifts and conveyances offered by the governor. He 
walked the whole way, much to the amazement of the 
emperor, who provided for his reception with great pomp. 
Akbar, being busy at the time, made his guest over to 
Abu-1 Fazl, who entered on the discussion of religious sub- 
jects with him When Akbar was at leisure, he received 
instruction concerning Dhavma from the Suri, who ex- 
plained the nature of the five vows observed by Jain 
ascetics — namely, non-kilPug, truthfulness, refusal to 
accept anything not freely offered, celibacy, and abstinence 
from possession of wealth in the form of money, etc. The 
emperor pressed certain books on his guest, who accepted 


1 Klntt, lud. Ant., vol. XI (Xm), p. 256. 
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them reluctantly and then gave them to the Agra library, 
rneaning presumably that of the Jain community at that 
place. 

The Suri retired to Agra for the rainy season of 1582^ 
returning to Fathpur-SikrI at the beginning of the cold 
Beason. He persuaded the emperor to issue various com- 
mands in accordance with Jain doctrine, and to extend 
them in the following year, 1583. Fishing in the great 
lake called Dabar, evidently that at Fathpur-Sikri, was 
prohibited. The title of Jagadguru or World Teacher, was 
conferred on the Suri, who quitted the capital in 1584, 
leaving SSnticandra Upadhyaya behind him at court. 
Hiravijaya spent the rainy season of 1585 at Allahabad, 
designated as Abhiraraabad,* and that of 1586 at Agra. 
During the rains of 1587 he was the guest of ‘Sultan 
Deorah or Deodah,’^ the chief or zemindar of Sirohi, who 
was much attracted by the doctrine of the Suri who had 
attained his rank as such at Sirohi in A. D. 1553 (Saih, 1610)- 
Later in the year 1587, Hiravijaya returned to Patan 
(Pattan) in Gujarat. He starved himself to death in the 
approved Jain fashion in A. D. 1595 at the age of sixty-nine, 
A stupa was erected to commemorate him. 

The basis of this paper is the essay by ‘O' entitled 
‘Hiravijaya Suri, or the Jainas at the court of A.kbar,’ 
published in a number of the a little known 

periodical printed at the Angrezi Kotlu, Benares City, in 
Vira Sarh, 2437~A. D. 1910, pp. 113-128. The author of that 
es.say was the first to make public the ident ificatioT\ of the 
three Jain names in Abu-1 Pazl’s lists. He makes exten- 
sive quotations from several metrical Sanskrit works, of 

1 Tills name tor Allahabad is cjuoto.d by ‘C' troni one or other of 
the Jain Sanskrit poems, It moans ‘abode ot dehtdit t and prohehly 
never was current, I have not met it tdsewhere. 

2 ‘SultSn Deorah’ is n corruption of the name Surthan, a Oeora 
Rajpnt, wiio was the R3o of Sirohi in the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, 
and refused to recognize the imperial supremacy. The DeorSs are u 
branch of the ChauhSns. Akbar had sufficient control over Sirohi to 
be able to pass the town when he wished to do so, as he did in 1573. 3ee 
Imperial Gazetteer (19Q8) s, v. Sirohi. 
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which two are not mentioned by Guerinot in his Essai de 
Bibliographie Jaina^ Leroux, Paris, 1906; or in the supple- 
ment to that work, entitled 'Notes de Bibliographie Jaina ’ 
printed in the Journal Asiatiqne, Juillet - Aoflt, 1909, pp. 
47-148. 

The poems cited by ‘ C * are : — 

(1) Jagadguru-kavyam ; 

(2) Hira-saubhdgyam ; by Devavimala Gani,* ed- 

by K. P. Parab (Kavyamala, No. 67), Bombay 

1900, with the author’s'commentry ; ‘ 

(3) Krparasa-kosa: a panegyric on Akbar, com- 

posed by Santi(Santi)candra. 

Further information about them would be welcome. 

Klatt noted the following particulars concerning works 
connected with Hiravijaya Suri — 

‘ 4 PatlUvali of the Tapa-gachchlia. 

The Ourmmli of Dharmasagara-gani (Saihvat 1629) is 
printed in Weber, Per?. IT, pp. 997-1015. This is the 
original edition of Dh. Ail the Poona Mss. contain the 
revised edition, made Samvat 1648 [=^A. D. 1591] by the 
order of Hlravijaya-Suri ..... Later works are — • the 
PaUavali contained in Sarga IV of Devavira ala’s Ifira- 
vijaya-caritra, see Journ. Oerm. Or. Soc., vol. 47, p. 315.* 
(Klatt and Leurnann, Ind. AnL, vol. XXIII (1894), p. 179). 

Vijayasena Suri and Bhanucandra Upadhydya 

We have mentioned that Hlravijaya, when starring on 
his long journey to court, put Vijayasena in charge of his 
sect or congregation, and that when Hlravijaya quitted 
Fathpur-Slkri in 1584, SSnti(Santi)candra remained at 
court. He composed an eulogy of the emperor, entitled 
Kfpdrasa-kosa, ‘Treasury of the Quality of Mercy* de- 
scribing and praising all Akbar’s merciful qcts. This 
elaborate piece of flattery used to be read to Akbar, who 
was pleased with it. Late in 1587 when Santicandra 
desired to return to Gujarat, the emperor gave him farmans 
abolishing the tax on non-Muslims, and prohibiting 


I Guerinot, No. 433, p. 207. 
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slaughter of animals to a large extent. The forbidden days 
were extended so as to comprise half the year. 

Bhanucandra continued to reside at court. His pupil 
Mahamahopadhyaya Siddhicandra composed a commen- 
tary on the latter half of the Kadatnhari of Bana. He had 
the reputation of being able to do 108 things at a time, and 
so secured from Akbar the formal title of K hush Ja ham, or 
‘Intelligent.’ From the colophon to the commentary on 
the Kadambarl by Siddhicandra we learn, through C’s 
quotations, that his teacher, Bhanucandra, a Mahop^- 
dhyaya, had taught Akbar 1000 names of the Sun, and had 
obtained from the emperor in 1593 firnKuis abolishing the 
tax on pilgrims to the holy hill of Satruhjaya at Palitana, 
and directing that all the sacred places should be made 
over to Hiravijaya Suri. 

Vijayasena Suri was then invited to the court, which 
continued lo reside ordinarily at [jahore until 1598. Ho 
vanquished 363 learned Brahman.s in formal debates to 
Akbar’s satisfaction and so earned the title of Sawai. He 
made Bhanucandra an Upadhyaya or instructor, the 
expenses of the ceremony, amounting to 600 rupees, being 
defrayed by Abu-1 Fazl.^ 

Probably Bhanucandra continued to reside at the 
court until the end of the reign in 1605. However that 
may be, the details given above prove conclusively that 
Akbar’s close intercourse with Jain teachers lasted for 
at least twenty years, from 1578 to 1597 inclusive. 

A person called Shah Saiivarnika Tejapala induced 
Hiravijaya in 1590 to consecrate the temple of Adlsvara 
or Adinatha on the Satruhjaya hill, the ‘ Shatrunja ’ of 
the Imperial Gazetteer, adjoining the town of Palitana in 
Kathiawar. In the porch of the eastern or front entrance 

1 The ordinary ascetic is calied a Ssdhu. ' The next step to which 
he can rise is that of UpSdhy'Sya or instructor. An exceptionally clever 
monk may be chosen from amonyst the others a.s teacher, v hen he is 
expected to study the scriptures and teach them to his fellow nlonks. 
Amongst the TapSgaccha no monk can be chosen aa an UpttdhySya till 
he has been an ascetic for at least a year’ (Btevonaon, The Heart of 
JainUmt p, 239). See -Jin, vol. Ill, p. 206 
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of that temple there is an exceptionally long Sanskrit 
inscription, cqmprising 87 verses in various metros, the 
composition of Hemavijaya, and dated 1650 = A. D. 1593J 

The long record has high historical value as a trust- 
worthy contemporary account of Akbar’s dealings with 
his Jain teachers. It will be well first to quote Buhler’s 
summary of the contents. He notes that the inscription 
enumerates sundry Jain leaders, of whom the third is 
Hiravijaya, and proceeds — 

'(3) HiLIAViJAYA (Klatt No. 58), verses 14-24, who 
was called by Sahi Akabbara [Shah Akbar] to Mevata, and 
persuaded the emperor in Sarhvat 1639 [ A. D. 1582] to 
issue an edict forbidding the slaughter of animals for six 
months, to abolish the confiscation of the property of 
deceased persons, the Sujijia tax, and a Siilka;^ to set free 
many captives, snared birds and animals; to present 
Satrunjaya to the Jainas; to establish a Jaina library 
( PoMSlakatn Ohanrldgaram ), and to become a saint like king 
Srenika; ' who converted the head of the Lumpakas, Me- 
ghaj!;^ made many people adherents of the Tapagachchha; 

1 References afe:- (1) .short notice in Kielhorn's ‘ List of the in- 
scriptioiLs of Northern India,’ appendix to Epigraphia Indica, vol. V, 
No. 308, (2) Biihier, abstract of contents of Inscr. No. XII of ‘Jaina 
liiscriptions from Satrufijaya’ in Ep. Ind , 11, p. 38, and transcript of 
text, ibid,, pp. 50-51J; ( 3 ) parts of text and transl. in ‘ C’s ’ essay above 
cited. The translation is quoted as from ‘ </, B. R, S., August, 1844,’ but 
really from the Journal of the Bombag Branch of the R. Xs. Soc., for 1841. 
pp. 50-03. 

‘ Possibly a tax on Jaina pilgrims visiting their holy places may 
ho meant see also Elphinstone’.s Hisiorij of India, p. 339 (0th edition. 
The Sujijia tax is, of courso, the Jizya or capitation tax on infidels) 
(G. B.l 

3 Or Bimhisara, the iifth SaisunSga king of Magadba, who is he- 
jieved by the Jains to have been a zealous adherent of their religion, as 
well as his son Ajatasatru (See E. H. 3rd Ed., p. 35 n., and S. V. Ven- 
katesvara Aiyar in Jnd. Ant.^ 1916, p. 12). 

4 ‘Regarding the LumpSkas see Bhandarkar, Report on Sanskrtt 
MssJ for 1883-4, p. 153’ [G. B.J. ‘C* (p. 114) states that Meghaji Rsi, 
being convinced of hfs errors, became a pupil of Hiravijaya. Gu^rinot, 
abstracting Weber, writes— ‘7. Secte Pa4im5ri (Lumpaka). Fondle par 
I.umpaka in Sarhvat 1508. (—A. 0.1451]. Elle a pour caract^re fonda- 
mental dAtre oppos6e au culte des images’ {Bibl Jaina, No. 336, p. 176), 
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eaased many temples to be built in GujarSt and other 
countries; and made many natives of that country, of 
MalavH, and so forth, undertake pilgrimages to Sairuhjaya. 
No. OXVUI commemorates one of these pilgrimag^c s, which 
undertaken by Viraalaharsha and 200 others. The 
same inscription states that Hiravijaya belonged to the 
Sapha race. He died, according to XIII by starvation, at 
Unnatadurga, in Samvat 1652, Bhadrapada Sukla 10, and 
his padukas were erected in the same year, on Marga. vadi 
9, Monday, by Udayakarna of Stambhatirtha (Cambay)* 
and consecrated by Vijayaseiia. (4) Vijayasena (KJatt 
No. 59), ( verses 25-34 ), who was called by Akabbara 
[Akbar] to Labhapura (Labor), received from him great 
honours, and a pkurahidva {Jarman], forbidding tlie 
slaughter of cows, bulls, and buffalo-cows, to confiscate 
the property of deceased persons and to make captives in 
war; who, honoured by the king, the son of Choli-beganr' 
(Choll Vegama), adorned Gujarat. Latest date Samvat 
1650.’ 

The nature of the orders issued by Akbar in conformity 
with the advice of his Jain monitors is sufficiently indi- 
cated by Biihler’s summary of the great inscription as 
quoted above. The testimony of that record is fully con- 
firmed by Badaonl, wlio adds that infringements of the 
rules concerning tiie killing of animals were treated as 
capital offences. Akbar, in adopting such rigorous mea- 
sures, followed precedents set by Harsa and various other 
ancient Indian kings, who preferred the life of a beast to 
that of a inan.'^ 

1 Stambhatlrtlia, a Sanskritized form of Khambayat or KhambSt. 

2 ChoU or ChUli Begam was an epithet applied to ^Uebar’s raothef, 
Haruida B3uo Begam, on account of her painful wanderings in the desert 
{chUl)f prior to her son’s birth. HumSyiln conferred the title CkJXli on 
the attendants who followed him through the deserts (^A'darnSma), tr. 
(Beveridge, vol. I, p. 412). 

3 The interpretation ‘capital punishment’ is that of Blochmann, 
Ain, VoL I, p. 200). Lowe renders simply ‘ punishment, * adding that 
many a family wasiruined, and his property confiscated ’ (page 331 and 
Errata). Blochmann seems to have been right. For the practice of 
Blndu kings, see Early Hist, qf India^ 3fd ed., pp. 181, 044. 

35 [ Bhandarkar Com. Vol] 
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The order forbidding the confiscation of the property 
of deceased persons is expressed in the text of the inscrip- 
tion (v* 32) by the words — ‘ the whole 
estate of the dead was to be released/ The command pro- 
fessed to repeal the rule of practice under which the Mogul 
emperors were accustomed to seize the property of any 
deceased subject who left an estate worth confiscating. 
The order of repeal, like many other benevolent enactments 
issued from time to time by Akbar and his successors, was 
not acted on. When Akbar's mother died in 1604, leaving 
a will directing her estate to be shared among her male 
descendants, the emperor disregarded her injunctions and 
seized the whole for himself, as Du Ja.rric relates/ 

According to Badaoiii (Lowe, p. 404), the legislation of 
A-'H. 1002 ( — A. D. 1593 '4) provided that — 

‘ An inspector and registrar of the effects of those who 
died or disappeared was to be appointed. So that if any 
one who died had an heir (P. 391), after it had been proved 
that he did net owe anything to the imperial exchequer, 
was not a karori (tax-gatherer), or a banker receiving 
deposits, the heir might take possession of it; otherwise it 
passed into the imperial treasury; and until they got a 
receipt from the treasurer, they were not to bury the 
deceased/ 

Those rules, it should be observed, were issued long 
after the decree obtained by the Jains which professedly 
abolished the confiscation of the es^tes of deceased persons 
In geiieral terms. The modified rule of 1593 was not ob- 
served, and the protection given to the subject was illusory. 
There is abundant evidence that Akbar and his successors 
ordinarily seized all estates worth taking. There was 
much ‘ make see, ’ to use the Chinese phrase, about the 
orders repeatedly issued to abolish burdensome imposts 
and practices. 

The ji 2 :ya was supposed to have been abolished unL 
versally in the* ninth year of the reign (1564); and when 
Gujarat was annexed in 1573, the abolition should havQ 


1 « Theaaurmt III> 118. 
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taken effect in that province. But the inscription shows 
that it did not, and that a fresh order of abolition was re- 
quired in 1593. Probably the local governor disregarded 
the concession made to the Jains at that date, just as he 
had disregarded the general orders of 1564. The Viceroys, 
as a matter of fact, could ordinarily do what they pleased 
in all questions of administration, and in many cases were 
personages far too powerful to be seriously checked by 
imperial authority, even in the days of Akbar, who was 
stronger than any of his successors. Unfortunately, we 
know little about the actual administration of Akbar’^ 
empire, but enough is on record to permit of no doubt that 
the noble sentiments and benevolent enactments which 
figure so largely in the panegyrical books were translated 
into practice in a manner extremely imperfect. 

To sum up. Akbar never came under Buddhist in- 
fluence in any degree whatsoever. No Buddhists took part 
in the debates on religion held at Fathpur-Slkrl, and 
Abu-1 Pazl never met any learned Buddhist. Consequently 
his knowledge of BjUddhism was extremely slight. Certain 
persons who took part in tlie debates and have been sup- 
posed erroneously to have been Buddhists were really 
Jains from Gujarat Many Jains visited the imperial court 
or resided there at various times during at least twenty 
years, from 1578 to 1597, and enjoyed ample facilities for 
access to the emperor. The most eminent Jain teacher 
who gave instruction to Akbar was Hlravijaya Suri. The 
two other most important instructors were Vijayasena 
Suri and Bhanucandra Upadhyaya. The doings of those 
three persons are recorded in Sanskrit poems entitled 
(1) Jagadgiiru-kdvyam ; (2) HJra-sa 2 ibhagifam : (3) Krpa- 
rasa-ko$a; and (4) Wravijaxja-carifra; as well as in the 
Pattavali of the Tapa-gaccha section of the Jain com- 
munity, and in the inscriptions at Satruhjaya, especially 
the long record No. XII comprising 87 verses, composed by 
Hemavijaya and set up in A, D. 1593 at the Adinath temple. 
The documents prove that Akbar’s partial acceptance of 
tjie doctrine of ahirhsa, or abstention from killing, and 
sundry edicts intended to give effect to that doctrine, 
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resulted directly from the efforts of Hlravijaya and his 
colleagues. 

The two creeds which had the most influence upon 
Akbar’s mind from 1578 to his death in 1605 were Jainism 
and Zoroastrianism. 

The emperor granted various favours to the Jain com** 
munitv. Abu-1 Fazl made use of his opportunities to 
compile an excellent and generally accurate account of 
the Svetambara sect, derived from personal communication 
with learned men of that community, especially Hlra- 
vijaya Suri. He failed to meet any learned member of the 
Digambara sect, and consequently observes that his ac- 
count of the Digambara peculiarities ‘ has been written as 
it were in the dark.’ ’ 

1 Ain, tr. Jarrett, vol. Ill, p. 210. Mrs. Stevenson’s book entitled 
* The Heart of Jainism', Oxford University Press, 1915, and Outlines of 
Jainism by Jagraanderlal Jaini, M. A., Cambridge University Press, 1916 
may be recommended to students of the subject. Abu-l Fazl does not 
acknowledge the extent of the Jain influence on Akbars views and 
practice. He confines himself to a compliment on his master’s toleration, 
which embraced all sects, even the Jain, which the Brahmans abherrod. 



SOME NOTES ON WILLUM HAWKINS 

(1607-1612) 

By h. g. rawlinson 

^HE first actual attempt to establish communication 
between England and the Moghal court was made by 
the two great pioneers of British enterprise in the East, 
Sir William Osborne, Lord Mayor of London, and Richard 
Staper, who is described on his monument at St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, as “The greatest merchant of his time and 
the chiefest actor in the discovery of the trades of Turkey 
and the East Indies.” They organized a party of four 
Englishmen under one John Newbury, an experienced 
traveller who had been to the Levant and know Arabic. 
Armed with a letter from Elizabeth to the Emperor Akbar, 
in which they were represented as being induced to under- 
take the journey ‘‘by the singular report of Your Imperial 
Majesty’s humanity in these uttermost parts of the world,”* 
they sailed, on Shrove Tuesday 1583, on the Tiger^ bound 
for Aleppo. This event evidently became, as it deserved 
to bo, historic, for nearly twenty years after, Shakespeare 
could still make the First Witch in Macbeth say — 

Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tiger^ 
and we must suppose that the remark would not have been 
made unless it was likely to be appreciated by the 
audience. Of the party which set out thus bravely, only 
one, Ralph Fitch, returned. He reached England on April 
29th, 1591. From Aleppo they had travelled to Bagdad, 
Basra and Ormuz, where they were arrested by the Portu- 
guese and sent off to Goa. At Goa one of their party 
settled down ; the rest broke their parole, and after many 

l It is interesting to know that reports of Akbar's tolerance and cul- 
ture bad reached England, (doubtless through the Portuguese, though the 
actual source cannot be traced) at so early a date. So Mildenhall (for 
whom tnde infra} writes of Akbar's ‘Vreiiowned kindness to Christians,' 
as “.so much blazed throughout the world that it had come into the utter- 
most parts of the ocean. ’ Purchas Ed, Maclebos©; Vol II. p, 300, 
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almost incredible adventures, arrived at the court of Akbaf 
at Agra^ Here another of the band was tempted to enter 
Akbar’s service and deserted them. Newbury then arranged 
that he should return overland, while Fitch, the remaining 
member of the company, should travel to Bengal and await 
him there. . Newbury apparently intended to fit out a ship 
to return and fetch Fitch, but he perished, “ unknown how 
or where,” says Purchas, sopae time after leaving Lahore. 
After Newbury’s departure, Fitch set out to fulfil his part 
of the contract. From Agra he struck eastward, travelled 
down the Ganges to its mouth, took boat to Burma, (which 
he explored pretty thoroughly), and visited Java and the 
Malaccas. He returned home by the route by which ho 
had come, touching at Ceylon on his way. His report on 
his travels forms a most valuable document, and is the 
first detailed account of the East from an English pen,' 

In 1599, encouraged by reports of Linschoten,^ Fitch 
and others, the London merchants determined to form a 
Company for trading with India by sea. The defeat of the 
Spanish Armada had seriously damaged the prestige of 
the Catholic powers, and the attempts to reach India by 
the North-west and North-east passages had proved fruit- 
less. Hence it was resolved to try the Cape route, in de- 
fiance of the Portuguese, Papal Bulls notwithstanding.^ 
At first the Merchant Adventurers were chiefly attracted 
by the spice trade of the Malaccas, which offered an easy 
way of making large profits, but in 1599 Staper renewed 
his attempt to establish a treaty with the Mughal Empire. 

1 The long, dangerous and memorable voyage of Mr. Ralph Fitch, 
merchant, of London, by the way of Tripolis in Syria to Ormuz, to Goa in 
East India, to Cambaia, to the river of Ganges, to Bengala, to Bacolat 
to Chonderi, to Pegu, to Siam, etc, begun in the year 258S and ended in 
the year 1591. Apud Hakluyt, V. 465. 

2 This famous Dutchman went to Gk>a in the suite of the Archbishop 
in 1589 and befriended Fitch there. His Itine^ aiio (1596) became the lead- 
ing work on India. It was translated into English in 1598, and has been 
republished hy the Hakluyt Society. 

3 The Bull of Alexander VI, 1494, had given to Portugal the exclusiva 
right to all discoveries East and South of the Azores, and to Spain all di«- 
coTorifs West and South of the same point. See Purciuui, IX. 32 £f. 
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John Mildenhall, who was chosen for this errand, travelled 
to India by the overland route through northern Persia. 
He took his own time over the journey, and did not reach 
Lahore until 1603. On reaching Agra, he was kindly re- 
ceived at first by Akbar, until the Jesuit mission, per- 
ceiving the dangers of Protestant rivalry to the ascendancy 
which they had gained over the Emperor, commenced the 
bitter opposition to an English alliance which they main- 
tained so unswervingly throughout the next reign. On 
being asked by Akbar what they knew about the English, 
“they flatly answered/’ says Mildenhall, “that our Nation 
were all thieves, and that I was a spy sent thither for no 
other purpose to have friendship with His Majesty, but 
that afterwards our men might (*ome thither and get some 
of his ports, and so put His Majesty to much trouble.”* 
They further hiiidered negotiations by bribing his inter- 
preter to abscond; but Mildenlotll learnt Persian, and ac- 
cording to his own story, scoomI a brilliant diplomatic 
victory, “to my own great conterJinent, and as 1 hope, to 
the profit of my nation.” Accordingly, Akbar ordered that 
‘‘whatever privileges or commandments he would liave, 
should be presently written, sealed and given, without any 
more delay or question.” Unfortunately, the faruian was 
not forthcoming, and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that Mildenhall was a rascal who did not scruple to invent 
whatever he thought might please his employers. S taper 
apparently thought the same, for a note in the Company’s 
miqutes for 1609 states that his application for further 
employment was rejected as he was “not thought fit to bo 
engaged.” He came to a bad end, for we learn from the 
diary of one Nicholas Withington, preserved by Purchas, 
that he “had been employed with three English young 
men, which he poisoned in Persia to make himself master 
of their goods, but he was likewise poisoned, yet by pre- 
servations lived for many months after, but swelled ex- 
ceedingly, and so came to Agra with the value of 20,000 

1 See his letter to Staper “from Casbm in Persia, Oct. 1606” ia 

^urehas, 11« 299. 
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dollars.’” Here he died early in 1614, having, as the 
Jesuits told Withington, “given all his goods to a French 
Protestant to marry his bastard daughter in Persia and 
bring up another.” .The Comply employed Withington, 
Steele and others to recover property belonging to them, 
with partial success. 

The East India Company did not, however, abandon 
the project. The first two “voyages” had, as we have seen, 
gone to the Spice Islands. When the third fleet made ready 
to sail, it was determined that one vessel should be sent to 
Surat, to establish a factory there by treaty with the 
Mughal Court, buy calicoes, and rejoin the rest at Bantam; 
by which means, writes Captain Keeling, the “General” 
of the expedition, they “would lay the best foundation for 
gain against another year that ever I heard of.”^ Surat 
was chosen for many reasons. As the great entrepot of the 
Mughal Empire on the Western coast of India, it was, in 
the words of a contemporary traveller “a city of very 
great trade in all classes of merchandize, a very important 
sea-port, yielding a large revenue to the king and fre- 
quented by many ships from Malabar and all parts.” The 
Portuguese had recognized this, and in 1530-1, Antonio de 
Silveira burnt the ships in the harbour and razed the town 
to the ground, killing all living things within reach. Since 
its conquest by Akbar in 1572, however, they had left it 
alone, ^ and hence it did not come under the Company’s 
agreement not to trade with any place “in lawful and 
actual possession of any Christian prince at amity with 
England, who would not accept of such trade.” 

The ambassador selected for this mission was Williapl 
Hawkins, a nephew of the great Sir John, the terror of the 
Spanish Main. He was one of eleven children, two of 

1 Purchas, IV. 173. Withington came out with Captain Best in the 
Tenth Voyage. 

2 Purchas, VL 59. 

3 By a curiou.^ oversight, the Portugilesc established no factories at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Singapore, or Surat, all places of the utmost 
strategic and commercial importance. 
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whom, besides himself, were connected with the East India 
Company.* He had seen fighting under Fenton off Brazil 
and had been in the Levant, where he learnt Turkish.^ 
Hawkins sailed as master of the Hector from Erith on 
March 8th 1607. Captain Keeling, on the Dragon^ accom- 
panied him as ‘'General.** A third ship, the Consent^ Cap- 
tain, David Middleton, sailed independently;' and it was 
well for them»that they did, for they reached the Cape on 
July the 27th, whereas Keeling did not make it until De- 
cember 17th. V He had been blown right out of his course 
to the Brazil coast, and owing to scurvy and lack of vrater, 
was forced to put into Sierra Leone to rent. Here an in- 
teresting event is recorded by Keeling. On Sept. 5th, the 
crew of the Hector acted the tragedy of Hamlet. On the 
30th Captain Keeling asked Hawkins to dinner, where 
my companions acted King Richard 1H' \ and on the fol- 
lowing day, he again ‘'ciivitcd Captain Hawkins to a 
ftishe dinner, and had Hainl(d acted abord nio, well 1 p mitt 
to keepc my people from idleness and unlawful games, or 
slecpe.”'" The voyage was altogether very long and tedious. 
Socotra was only reached in Marcii 1603. Here, acting on 
the advice of some friendly Gujarati sailor.s they awaited 
the bursting of the S, W. Monsoon. On Juno 24th they 
parted, Keeling for Bantam and Hawkins for bural, armed 
with a duplicate of the Commission under the Creat Seal. 
He arrived on August 4th and came ashore on the 2bth. 

1 Giles Hawkins was a fa tor at Bantanj ; Charles was a. Ip 

the Sixth Voyage. Markham, The Hawkins Voyages, xUi. note (Hakiiiyt 
Society’s Publications). 

2 Ibid, xliv. 

3 She left Tilbury on March 12th, Purchas III. ol ; c/. his marginal 
note, II. 502. 

4 Keeling 3 Diary in Purchas, II. 508. 

5 So Rundall, in Narratives of Voyages to the North-West, (Hakluyt 
Society) p. 2.31. This was published in 1849. Since then someone has 
stolen the page from Keeling’s Ms. diary. For plays on Jioard ship, cR 
The Lancaster Voyages, p.l47, where Sir Henry Middleton at Cape Verde 
“had a great feast and a play played,” on the Trade s Increase, June IBth 

im 
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The following interesting description of Surat as they 
found it, from the pen of William Finch, one of the 
company, is preserved by Purchas: ' 

“ The city is of good quantity, with many fair Mer- 
chants’ houses therein, standing twenty miles within the 
land upon a fair river. Some three miles from the south of 
the river, (where on the south side lieth a small low island 
ovefflowed in time of rain ), is the bar, where ships trade 
and unlade, whereon at springtide is three fathom water. 
Over this the channel is fair to the city side, able to bear 
vessels of fifty tons laden. The river runs to Bramport 
( Barh'dnpur ), others say to Musselpatan. As you come 
up to the river, on the right hand stands the Castle, well 
walled and ditched, reasonable great and fair, with a number 
of fair pieces, some of them of exceeding greatness. It hath 
one gate to the Green-ward, with adrawbriclge and a small 
port on the river-side. The captain hath in cominand two 
hundred horse. Before this lieth the Medon { Maidlin )^ 
which is a pleasant green, in the midst whereof is a May 
pole to hang lights on and for other pastimes on great 
Festivals. ' 

On this side the city lieth open to the Green, but on 
all other parts is ditched and fenced with thick hedges, 
having three gates, of which one leadeth to Variaw,^^ a 
small village where is (he ford to pass over to Cambaya 
way. Near this village on the left hand lieth a small 
Aldea ( village ) on the river-bank, very pleasant, where 
stands a great Pagoda, much resorted to by the Indians. 
Another grate leadeth to Bramport, a third to Nonsary 
( Navsari ) a town ten cose ( kos^ two miles ) off, where is 
made a great store of calico, having a fair river"^ coming 
to it. Some ten cose further lieth Gondoree^ and a little 
further, Belsaca^ the frontier town upon Daman, 

1 IV. 27 ff. 

2 Probably a dipmal or lampstand. 

3 A harnlet on the north side of the town. 

4 The Puma River. 

5 Probably Gaudevi, 

3 BalsSr, 
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Hard without Nonsary gate is a fair tank,’ sixttJt^ii 
square, enclosed on all sides with stone steps, three-quar* 
ters of an English mile in compass, with a small house in 
the middest. On the further side are diverse fair tombs 
with a goodly paved court, pleasant to behold ; behind 
which groweth a small grove of mango-trees, whither the 
citizens go forth to banquet. Some half cose behind this 
place is a great tree much worshipped by the Banians, 
where they affirm a Dew ( Deva^ god) to keep, and that it 
hath often times been cut down and stocked up at the 
Moores’ command and yet hath sprung up again. Near 
to the Castle is the Alphandica { alphanclega, customs 
house ), where is a pair of stairs for lading and unlading of 
goods: within are rooms for keeping goods till they are 
cleared, the custom being two and half for goods, three for 
victuals, and two for money. Without the gale is a great 
Gondoree or Bazaar. Right before this gate stands a tree 
within an arbour, whereon the Fokeers (fakirs)^ whicli are 
Indian holy men, sit in state. Betwixt tliis and the Castle, 
on the entrance of the Green, is the market for horse and 
cattle. A little lower, on the right over the river, is a 
little pleasant town, Ranele,^ inhabited by a people called 
Naites,^ speaking another language, and for the most part 
seamen : the houses are fair therein, with fair steps to 
each man’s door, the streets narrow. They are very 
friendly to the English. Here are many pleasant Gardens, 
which attract many to pass there their time : and on the 
trees are an infinite number of great Bats which we saw 
at Saint Augustine’s, hanging by the claws on the boughs, 
making a shrill noise. This fowl, the people say, engen- 
dereth in the ear : on each wing it hath an hook, and 
giveth the young suck.” 

Hawkins landed and was politely received by the local 
authorities, who, however, referred his case to Mocreb 

1 The Gopi TalSo. 

2 BSnder, ( called Ranel by Barbosa ). 

3 Ifnyata, Arab merchants and sailors who settled there in 1225, 
Qt Stanley's Barbosa, 67, 
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chan/’ or Mukarrab Khan, the Viceroy of Cambay and 
Surat, afterwards known to the English as their most 
relentless opponent. The messenger to Cambay was 
delayed by the violence of the monsoon ; meanwhile, in 
spite of some opposition, Hawkins started to trade in such 
articles as might be profitably sold at Bantam ; for it was 
decided to send the Hector to join Keeling as agreed on, 
while Hawkins himself went to Agra to present his petition. 
The Hector was soon loadedup. Master Marlow was put in 
command and farewells were said and Hawkins returned 
to his work at Surat, when “ the next day / going about my 
alTairs to tlie great maids brother, I met with so)no ten or 
twelve of our men, of the better sort of them, very much 
frighted, telling me the heaviest news, as [ thought, that 
ever came unto me, of the taking of the barks by a Portu< 
gal frigate^ or two, and all goods and men taken, only 
they escaped.” Finch^ gives further details. '‘These 
frigates w'ero Portugals, which desired one come to talk with 
them, and Master Bucke rashly doing it, they detained 
him, and after (I and Nicholas IT filet being ashore) Master 
Marlowe and the rest began to flee; the cockswain would 
have fought, wliich he would not permit, but running 
aground through ignorance of the channel, they were 
taken going on the sandy island by Portugal treachery, 
and the fault of some of themselves,* nineteen with Master 
Bucke; but the Ginne put off the Pinnace, and notwith- 
standing the Portugal bullets, rowed her to Surat. Four 

1 October 2nd. The passage is from Hawkins’ diary, apud 
Purchas, III, 4. 

2 A light galley, used for river work. 

3 Finch, apud Purchas, IV. 20. . 

4 ?o Hawkins— ‘But the Company thought otherwise. We are in- 
formed by Bucke and Marlowe," they write, ‘ that they were destitute 
of powder and other means to defend themselves, which was a great 
neglect in your part to be so secure s not to arm and animate your men 
thoroughly." First Letter Book, 316. These men were taken from Goa 
to the Trunk at Lisbon where they reraaine4 till 1610, in groat want. 

306. Their crime was '^trading in the East without the king 
of Spain's licence, '* 
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escaped by swimming and got that night to Surat, besides 
Nicholas Ufflet and myself, near twenty miles from the 
place,” It subsequently transpired that the Hector herself 
had got away, only the longboat and her crew being 
captured ; but Hawkins found himself in an awkward 
plight. He was surrounded by enemies. Mukarrab Khan, 
instigated by the Portuguese, tried to kidnap him and steal 
his goods. He decided that his best course was to lay his 
case before the Emperor at Agra; and on February 1st, 
1609, he set out for the capital, leaving Finch, who was 
down with dysentery, to look after his goods at Surat. 

After sundry attempts had been made to murder liirh 
enronte, Hawkins presented himself to Jahangir on April 
16th at Agra. The king was pleased to see him, and 
liawkins found that he could make himself understood in 
Turkish, which is not far removed from Turki, the ances- 
tral tongue of the descendants of 6abur. Jahangir liked 
new acquaintances, especially good fellows who could 
hold their liquor, and Hawkins entertained him vastly 
with stories of his travels. No wonder the “ Portugalls,” 
who since the time of Akbar had held a distinguished 
position at the court, became like “madde dogges.'’ Hawkins, 
Nicholas Ufflet, and the ‘boy,’ Stephen Gravener, became 
mysteriously ill, and the latter died. Thereupon Jahangir 
gave his friend a wife out of the Royal Harem to cook his 
food, and so avoid untoward accidents in the future. This 
lady was a daughter of Mubarik Shah, an Armenian 
Christian who had risen to distinction in Akbar’s service. 
The marriage service was read by Ufflet, until Such 
time as a more formal ceremony could be performed by a 
regular Chaplain. The king now seemed quite won over* 
He gave Hawkins his commission, written under Lis 
Golden Seal, to be sent to Surat, together with a stinging 
reproof to Mukarrab KhSn for his bad behaviour to the 
English. Hawkins was now in high glee ; he was with the 
king day and night (usually until the World Grasper was 
removed, the worse for drink, to the Harem); at the 
audience, he stood within the coveted Red Rails; and 
Jahangir, in an outburst of friendship, went so far as to 
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offer him, if he would stay at the court, a pension of 
£ 3,200 a year, a troop of horse, and any concessions for 
the Factory that he liked to ask! Finding, like Philip II 
of Spain, that “ Achins was a difficult name to pronounce, 
Jahangir gave him the title of '‘Tnglis Khan,'*( in Persia, 
it is the title for aDuke^ Hawkins parenthetically explains). 
To all of which, our envoy, seeing that “it would feather 
my nest and do Your Worships a service,” as he writes to 
his masters, cheerfully acquiesced. 

His triumph, however, was destined to be short-lived. 
The nobles and the Portugalls ” were consumed with 
jealousy. The Viceroy of Goa sent a letter (accompanied 
by a handsome present) warning Jahangir that if the 
English got a footing in the country, he would eventually 
lose his harbours and his trade altogether. This, according 
to Hawkins, was the cause of his downfall. “The king 
went from his word, esteeming a few toys which the 
Fathers had promised him more than his honour.” “It is 
true,” His Majesty cynically remarked, “that the com- 
mandment for the Factory was sealed and ready to be 
delivered : but upon lettefvS received from Mocrebcan, and 
better consideration had on the affairs of his ports in 
Guzerat, he thought it fitting not to let him have it.” Un- 
fortunately for Hawkins there was another Englishman 
at Agra who kept a journal, and he supplements the story 
in a very different fashion, though, as there was no love 
lost between the two, we must, perhaps, allow something 
for the writer’s malice. This was John Jourdain' of the 
Ascension, which, with the Union, ^ had set out in 1608 cn 
the Company’s Fourth Voyage, and had been wrecked on 
the shoals in the Gulf of Cambay. The survivors had found 
their way to Surat, where, owing to the lack of control 
exercised by the Master, Captain Sharpeigh, they had been 

1 For details, see his Journal, edited by Foster for the Hakluyt So- 
ciety, Series ll, Vol. XVI. 

2 The Union went on to Achin. After a disastrous voyage she went 
on the rocks off Andiemo in Brittany on her return journey. 
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involved in various broils,’ and had finally set out for 
Agra. Jourdaiii says that Hawkins had at first acquired 
popularity at Court by winning the favour of Asaf Khan, 
a powerful nobleman, whose sister was tho famous Nur 
Jah5,n, afterwards Jahangir's wife, and whose daughter 
married Jahangir's favourite son Prince Khurrani. After 
a while, however, by trying to drive a bargain in 

trade, Hawkins oiTendod tho Queen Mother and Khwaja 
Abiil Hassan, the Chief Secretary. A.bui Hassan toor: his 
revenge in an amusing fashion. The king was a great 
drinker, but was ashamed of his vire, and cruelly piini*: hed 
those who talked of his orgies or of the part they took iti 
them. “The king,” says Jouidain, “wes informed that some 
of his great men were bibbers of wine and that before they 
came to the Court daily, they filled their heads with strong 
drink, and commanded that upon pain of his displeasure 
none of his nobles that came to bis couit should dr\nk any 
strong drink before their coming, hiow i^bdelhasa.n, know- 
ing that Hawkins was a great drinker, fe^d tb,e porter (as 
is supposed) to smell if he had drunk any strong drink, 
which is easily discerned by one that is fasting. Bo the 
chief porter finding that Hawkins had drunk, he presently 
carried him before the king in presence of the whole Court, 
where, by the mouth of Abdelhasan, being Secretary, it 
was told the king he had drunk strong drink. Whereat 
the king paused a little space, and considering that he was 
a stranger, he bid him go to his house, and when he came 
next he should not drink. So being disgraced in public, he 
could not be suffered to come into his accustomed place 
near the king, which was the cause why he went not so 
often to Court/*^ 

1 One Tom Tucker had got drunk and killed a calf. This enraged tho 
“ Banyans,’* who paid a handsome sum to the authorities every year to 
Stop cow-killing. Captain Downton found it impossible to open a beef 
market for the same reason (Downton in Purchas IV. 220). 

2 Jourdain’s Journal, p. 104 ff. Hawkins was lucky. Some unfortunate 
nobles, after a banquet to welcome the Persian ambassadors, boasted of 
the “ merry night past.” For this JahSngir had them flogged almost to 
death. Embassy of Sir Tfios, Roe^ Ed. Foster, pp. 30J-4, 
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Whether this was true or not, Hawkins was now out 
of favour. “Stay I would not, among these worthless in- 
fidels,” he writes, but unfortunately Mrs. Hawkins' re- 
latives objected to her leaving India. At first he thought 
of asking the Jesuits (who were ready to do anything to 
get tid of him) to give him a passport to settle in Goa, 
with fuV liberty of conscience, and eventually returning 
to Eng;land when op^rtunity offered. Jourdain, however, 
poijnted but the daug^^rt of this. News had come of the 
appoarance of a fresh Erglish fleet off the coast of Cambay 
and Jourdain proposed to go and join it. “ I told him,” ha 
writes, “if he went to Goa his life would not be long, be- 
cause he had much disputed against the Pope and their 
religion, and was api to do the like again there, if he were 
u^T^d thereunte, wlich would cost him his life, and the 
socmer because of ais goods. But he answered that the 
il’athei^wS had promised to get him a pass from the Viceroy, 
and atev:" from th^ Bishop and priests, that he might use 
his ov^n coLtscience. I told him the same cause would be 
his destruction, if he went. So he was persuaded to go 
that way and 1 was persuaded to go the other way, al- 
though he urged me very far, promising great wages; but 
his promtees'were of little force, for he was very fickle in 
his resolution, as also in his religion, for in his house he 
used altogether the custom of the Moors or Mahometans 
and seemed to be discontent if all men did not the like.”* 
With this malicious hit, Jourdain parted from Hawkins 
on July 28th, 1611, and reached Surat in October. Here he 
found Sir Henry Middleton with the Sixth Voyage, his 
flagship being the magnificent Trades Increase^ a great 
vessel of 1,100 tons, the pride of the Mercantile Navy.* The 
coast was closely blockaded by the . Portuguese admiral, 
Hon Fransisco de Soto, who refused to allow any trade 
with the shore, and Jourdain had some difficulty in getting 
on board. Hawkins followed in November, having ap- 

1 Jourdain, op. cit. p. 161. 

2 The other vessels were the Peppercorn (Captain, Kicholas Downion), 
the Darling and the Samuel. 
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parently taken Jourdaln’s advice. But he outwitted his 
wife’s relatives in an amusiiig way. He persuaded the 
Jesuits to make him out duplicate passports, one an open 
one licencing him to settle down as a trader in Goa, the 
other a secret permit to return to England “and what 
agreements I made with them to be void an^Lif none eftect, 
but I should stay and go when I pleased ’ What mh'ginal 
notes on “ Jesuiticall Sanctitie” w ould a similar proedure 
on the part of his opponents have evoked from the worhy 
Purchas ! 

Hawkins, his wife and the ( )thcr Englishman xere 
taken on board under an armed c. mort, Mukarrab Klin, 
overawed by the Portuguese fleet, pc'rcmptorily refusing to 
aHow a factory to be opened or any English traders t( be 
left behind at Surat. Before startin g Middleton ma^ a 
mo.^ t valuable discovery, acting on in formation supplied 
by Jourdain from native sources.* This was the loation 
of the famous Swally Hole, a fine road, stead sever miles 
long and a mile broad, protected from th e sea b^a long 
sandbar. Here a fleet could ride at anch’-'or inch more 
safely than among the shifting shoals of the -Xpti. Swally 
became the port of Surat and acquired great fame.^ Other- 
wise Middleton had accomplished nothing during a stay 
of one hundred and thirty-eight days. On his way out ho 
had been robbed and imprisoned by the Arabs at Mocha, 
and he was burning for revenge. Accordingly his fleet 
weighed anchor and sailed along the coast to Dabul, des- 
troying Portuguese shipping, and then crossed over to Aden 
and blockaded the mouth of the Red Sea. Many Mahom- 
medan ships were held up for ransom, including the huge 
Eahlmiy a pilgrim ship belonging to the Queen Mother, 
which paid 15,000 reals of eight. The blockade was spoilt 
by the arrival of Captain John Saris with the Eighth 

1 Hawkins, refusing to give his enemy any credit, says that Middleton 
discovered Swally “miraculously," “and never known to any of the 
country.” 

2 “The Road of Swally and the Port of Surat are fittest for you m all 

the Moghal’s country .The Road of Swally is as safe as a pond. 

Roe, apud Foster II. 345. 
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Voyage; as usual, the rival commanders could not agree, 
and unfortunate squabbles about precedence rendered co- 
operation between the two fleets impossible. On October 
19th, 1612, (hay set sail for Tiku in Sumatra, where, in the 
following Janiiary, Hawkins and his wife took a passage 
on the Tk'inM- homeward bound. They reached Saldania 
Ko4dk orApril 2nt h end here Hawkins’ diary ends. He 
(iyedon the Irish shore /’’ no doubt, like so many of the 
tMt^Mnturers of his time, c»f disease contracted in the East. 

Hawkins’ mission v/as. directly, a failure. He had 
rued to obtain from Ja ba gir even the worthless farmans 
]© bbctowed upon othe c English ambassadors. Jahangir, 
onv^rced by the Jkjsu Jb Fathers that the English were a 
and distant i who wanted to rob him of his 
fade, took no pntHcc? of him when he had exhausted 
hr stoik of novelti and good stories* The English are not 
ev 0 mentioned i n that monarch’s voluminous memoirs. 
Nowas any cha* likely to come about while the For- 
tuguee fleet cou Jd blockade the coast at will. A decisive 
victoryat sea ’ was supremely necessary for English pres- 
tige. Bu i^ adirectly the results were very important. 
Hawkin h#i thoroughly explored the resources of the 
Moghal €»xnpire (of which he wrote a very able account) 
and had %ivestigated the possibilities of Surat as the site 
for a factory. Hawkins may not unfairly claim to be 
ranked among the founders of the Indian Empire. 

A f^w words on the adventures of the rest of the 
company may not be out of place. Finch died at Bagdad in 
trying to roach home by the overland route.^ The ill-luck 
which pursued Sir Henry Middleton throughout his “ tired, 
crost, and decayed voyage, clung to him to the end. 
The “ princely Trade'' “for beauty, burthen and strength 

1 Purcijas, Pilgrimage (1626) p. 521. The mortality was very high, 
Downton, Middleton, Aldworth, and a host of others never saw home 
again. The life of a man wa3 “twonioasoons,” saj's Ovington of Bombay, 
and this was true of the East in general. 

2 He had been very badly treated by Hawkins, if we can oeiiar 
Jourddin, op. cit. 157, 
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iurpassing all merchai^ts’ ships whatsoever,” ran on a 
coral reef, and had to be careened at Bantam. Here sho 
was set on fire by the Javanese. The terrible climate 
killed'rhost of the crew Sir Henry being the first to go~ 
most of heartsore,” saf the old records. Jourdain found 
that one hundred and forty had perished, and the rest were 
like ghosts or nlen frighted ” and ” scarce able to go on 
their legs.” Quce regia in terris nostri non plena laborisf 
is a quotation which Parchas not inaptly applies to our 
struggles for a footing in these Eastern seas. 

Mrs. Hawkins had difficulty in consoling herself. 
She had brought from Agra diamonds worth '£ 6,000, no 
doubt procured by her step-father, Abraham de Duyts, 
Prince Khurram’s court-jeweller, and the Company gave 
her 200 Jacobuses as ” a oken of their love.” She married 
Captain Gabriel Towersonof the Hector, her first husband’s 
old ship, and in 1617 retun ed to India with Mrs. Hudson 
and her maid, Francis v/cbb. Richard Steele and Mrs. 
Golding the Chaplain were her fellow passengers. Sir 
Thomas Roe being then^A. ^gra as English Ambassador. 

The party arrived November 2nd, Steele 

having married Franc^s^^ tke Cape. Mr. Golding, who 
was very fond of thel^^teS, lollowed them to Agra dis- 
guised as a native, for winch unclerical conduct Sir 
Thomas Roe had hirn a.rrcstat] Sir Thomas disliked them 
all, and writes of thorn 4.s f o^ows — “ I found him (Steele) 
high in his conceits, having omewhat forgotten me, Master 
Kerridge and him at wit ich I endeavoured to temper 

on all parts ; but for his w\cf dealt with him clearly, she 
could not stay with ours^fcxynor his masters’ content; 
that he had ruined his fortunes if by amends he repaired 
it not; that she should not travel nor live on the Com- 
pany’s purse; I know the Charge of women, that if he 
were content to live himsCH^ihe a merchant, as others did, 
frugally, and to be ordered for the Comp^y’s service and 
to send home his wife, he was welcome ; otherwise I must 
take a course with both, against my nature. Having to 
this persuaded him, I likewise practised the discouragement 
of Captain Towerson about ' his wife ( you kxiow not the 
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danger, the trouble, the inconvenience of granting these 
liberties ); to effect this, I persuaded Abraham, his Father- 
in-law here, to hold fast; I wrote to them the gripings of 
this Court, the small hope of relief from his alMance, who 
expected great matters from him.*’ * Accordingly, Gabriel 
Towerson let his wife return to her own people,^ while ho. 
went to the Far East to take charge of the English Factory 
at Amboyna. Here he and the other factors were barbar- 
ously murdered, after nameless tortures, by the Dutch in 
1623. A similar fate had already befallen John Jourdain 
seven years previously ; the Dutch admiral treacherously 
shot him on his own quarter-deck, after he had surrendered 
to superior forces, off the town of Patani on the coast of 
the Malay Peninsula. 

1 Erabaasy of Sir Thomas Roe, Ed. Foster II. 478. 

2 This was in 1618. In 1619 she and her mother were ** railing” at 
Towerson for his desertion of her, and trying to borrow Rs. 220 from 
Kerridge, Chief of the Surat factory. She was still worrying in 1627, 
English Factories, Ed. Foster, 1, 169, 327, etc. 

NOTE ON AUTHORITIES 

These may be divided into (1) Miscellaneous Records and Corres- 
pondence of the East India Company ; (2) Journals kept by the Voyagers 
themselves; (3) Selections from these Journals, with other miscellaneous 
matter, edited by Hakluyt and Purchas. 

The Correspondence, Factory Records, Court Minutes and Letter 
Books of the Company are now partly available to the student, thanks 
to the labours of Foster, Birdwood, Danvers, Sainsbury, Forrest, and 
other workers in this field. 

The original journals of the Voyagers have survived in a very im- 
perfect condition, probably being neglected because Purchas and 
Hakluyt had published the most interesting portions of them. These 
precious fragments have been edited from time to time by the mem- 
bers of the Hakluyt Society. For our purpose the most important are 
the three imperfect abstracts of Keeling's Voyage in Markham's Voyage 
of Sir James Lancaster, pp. 108-120 and the journals of John Jourdain 
and vSir Thomas Roe, edited by Mr. W. Foster. 

Purchas, after the death of Hakluyt, was entrusted by Sir Thomas 
Smyth, the first Governor of the Company, with all its logs and jour- 
nals. How ho used them may gathered from his marginal note. 
‘‘This journal of Captain Keeling's dnd that of Captain Hawkins, writtea 
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at sea-leisurd, very voluminous in a hundred sheets of paper, I have 
been bold so to shorten as to express only the most necessary observa^ 
tions for sea and land affairs,'* For this he has been somewhat severly 
taken to task. But the matter was very unwieldy, (in Maclehose's 
reprint it covers as it is twenty volumes of nearly six hundred pages 
each), aiid the standard of historical accuracy was not always what it 
Is tO'day. In the preface to Churchill’s Collection of Voyages, John 
Locke wishes that “ the author (Hakluyt) had been less voluminous, 
delivering what was really authentic and useful, and not stuffing his 

work with so many warlike exploits not at all pertinent to his 

undertaking, and such a multitude of articles, charters, privileges, 
letters, relations, and other* things little to the purpose of travels 
and discoveries.” 




A CHAFtEE FROM UHE LlPE OP SSlVAJl 

( 1665 -- 1666 ) 

By jadunath sarkar 

A little after 9 o’clock in the morning of 11th June, 
1665, while Mirza Rajah Jai Sinha wa.s holding 
court in his tent at the foot of Pu^andar fort, Raghunath 
Pandit, the envoy of Shivaji, came in and reported to him 
that the Maratha chief had arrived to offer his submission. 
High officers of the Mi^-za Rajah were sent to welcome him 
on the way and usher him. On entering the tent he was 
cordially received by Jai Sinha, while armed Rajputs stood 
around to guard against any treacherous movement on the 
part of Shivaji ! 

Meanwhile, the siege of Purandar was pressed on, the 
lower part (named Vajra-garh or Rudra-mala) having been. 
captured before. Some more defensive works (Khcivdi 
? = demi-lunes or horn works) were assaulted an4 
carried by the Mughals immediately after Shiva’s arriv'd!, 
and the fighting could be distinctly seen from the interi Dr 
rrCthe Rajah’s tent. Shiva then offered to surrender the 
iort and prevent useless bloodshed. Jai Sinha, therefore, 
ordered the fighting to cease, and sent some of his own- 
officers with an agent of Shiva to take possession of the 
fort in the name of the Emperor and let the garrison de- 
part unmolested. This was effected on the next day. 

Shiva had travelled without any baggage or retinue^ 
and therefore Jai Sinha lodged him in his office tent as his 
guest. Up to mid-night the two sides higgled for the terms 
of a permanent place. But Jai Sinha knew the strength 
of his position. As he wrote in his despatches to the 
Emperor, “I declined to abate a single fort. GraduaJiy. a,fter 
much discussion, we came to this — (a) ThC'l 

23 of his forts, the lands of which yielded 4 Ukhs of hun 
as annual revenue, should be annexed to the Empire; and 
(6) that 12 of his forts, including Raigarh, wit»hana.wuial 
revenue of 1 lakh of hun, should be left lo Shtve., on 
condition of service and loyalty to the imperial tliroM/’ 
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Shivaji, however, begged to be excused from attend- 
ing the Emperor’s court like other nobles and Rajahs, and 
proposed to send his son, as his representative, with a con- 
tingent of 5,000 horse, (to be paid by means of a jagir), for 
regular attendance and service under the Emperor or the 
Mughal governor of the Deccan. This was exactly the fa- 
vour shown to the Maharana of Udaipur. As he pleaded 
with Jai Sinha, “By reason of my late unwise and disloyal 
acts, I have not the face to wait on the Emperor. I shall 
depute my son to be His Majesty’s servant and slave, and 
he will be created a Commander of Five Thousand with a 

suitable jagir As for me sinner, exempt me from 

holding any iminsab or serving in the Mughal army> But 
whenever in your wars in the Deccan, I am given any 
military duty, I shall promptly perform it.” 

In addition to the above terms, ShivS^i made another 
and a conditional engagement with the Mughals : “If 
lands yielding 4 lakhs of hun a year in the lowlands of 
Konkan (Tal-Konkan) and 5 lakhs of hun a year in the up- 
Ig^iids (Balaghat Bijapuri), are granted to me by the Em- 
peror and I am assured by an imperial farman that the 
possession of these lands will be confirmed in me after the 
expected Mughal conquest of Bijapur, then I agree to pay 
to the Emperor 40 lakhs of hmi in 13 yearly instalments.” 
He was expected to wrest these lands from the Bijapuri 
oSicers by means of his own troops. 

Here we detect the shrewdness of Jai Sinha’s policy 
in throwing a bone of perpetual contention between Shi- 
vaji and the Sultan of Bijapur. As he wrote to the Em- 
peror, “This policy will result in a three-fold gain : first, 
we get 40 lakhs of hun or 2 krores of Rupees ; secondly, 
Shivaji will be alienated from Bijapur; thirdly, the impe- 
rial army will be relieved from the arduous task of cam- 
paigning in these two broken and jungly regions, as Shiva 
will himself undertake the task of expelling the Bijapuri 
garrisons from them.” In return for it, Shiva also agreed 
to assist the Mifghals in the invasion of Bijapur with 2,000 
cavalry of his son Shambhuji’s mansab and 7,000 expert 
infantry under his own command. 
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These terms wore reported to the Emperor for rati- 
fication, together with a letter of submission nnd prayer 
for pardon from Shiva (hut really drafted by Jai Siidna’s 
secretary Udai Raj) and a despatcli from Jai Sinha re* 
commending the acceptance of the terms and tlie granting 
of a robe of honour to Shiva. They reached Aurangzib 
at Delhi on 23rd June and he was pleased to accede to 
them all. 

The treaty of Purandar being thus Imppily concluded, 
Jai Sinha on 14th. June dismissed Shivaji with his son 
Kumar Kirnt Sinha, for the transfer of his fort.s to Mughal 
hands. They reached Kondana at noon of the same day. 
It was evacuated by the Marathas and Kiiat Sinlia was 
left there in occupation, while Shiva moved on to Raj- 
garh (where he arrived on the 15th and halted for a day). 
On the I7th Shiva sent Shambhnji with Jai Sinha’s officer 
Ugrasen Kachhwah from Rajgarh, and they reached Jai 
Sinba’s camp the next day, when news arrived of the sur- 
render of Rajgarh and four other forts. 

Jai Sinha then began to make preparations for the in- 
vasion of Bijapur, in order to prevent his large army ea ting 
its bread in idleness after its recent victorious campaign 
against Shivaji. In September he received the Emperor s 
despatch accepting all his recommendations about Shiva 
together with a gracious farnian stamped with the impres- 
sion of his palm) and a robe of honour for the latter. Jai 
Sinha invited Shiva to come and receive tlieso marks of 
imperial favour with befitting solemnity. “Shivaji, then 
in Adil Shahi Tal-Konkan, immediately on hearing of it, 
travelled quickly and reached my camp on 27th September, 
1665. On the 30th, I sent him, with my son Kirat Sinha 
and my Pay-master Jani Khan, to advance and welcome 
the imperial letter on the way.” 

A little mummery was acted on the occasion, to 
satisfy the etiquette of the Mughal court : “As Shiva had 
worn no weapon on his person from the day when he had 
come like a penitent offender to wait on the Rajah to this 
date, Jai Sinha now gave him a jewelled sword and dagger 
and pressed him to put them on ” {Alarngir-namah^ 907) 
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The ceremony completed his restoration to the good grace 
of the Emperor, 

Jsi Sinha then dismissed Shivaji to enable him to 
gather his contingent of 9,000 men and make the necessary 
preparations for the coming campaign, promising him two 
lakhs of Rupees from the imperial treasury for the pur- 
pose. Shiva promised to join Jai Sinha the day before he 
started. 

At last, on 20th November, 1665, -¥ai Sinha set out on 
the invasion of Bijapur, from the fort of Purandar, The 
Maratha contingent, 9,000 strong, under Shiva and his 
kinsman (khwest) Palkar,— “whom the Deccanis 

regard as a ‘second Shivaji,” — formed the Left Centre of 
the Mughal army. 

During the first month of thr campaign, Sinha’s 
march was an uninterrupted triumph. From Purandar to 
Mangalbirah (Mahgalvedhe), a fort 32 miles north of Bija- 
pur, the invaders advanced without meeting with any oppo- 
sition ; the Bijapuri forts on the way were either evacuted 
in terror or surrendered at call to Shiva’s troops who had 
been sent ahead by Jai Sinha to capture them. Phaltan, 
about forty miles south-east of P\irandar was entered otT 
7th December; Tliathora, 14 miles north of Phaltan, on the 
8th; KhSwan about a week later; and Mangalbira itself 
on the 18th. 

The invaders marched on, and then, on 24th December, 
they came into touch with the enemy for the first time. 
Next day a Mughal detachment under Dilir KhSn and 
Shivaji marched 10 miles from their camp and fought a 
Bijapuri army of 12,000 under the famous generals Sharza 
Kh&n and KhawSis KhS-n and their Maratha auxiliaries 
under Jadu Rao (Ghorpure ?] of Kalian and Venkoji, the 
half-brother of Shivaji. The Deccanis evaded the charge 
of the cavaliers of Delhi, but harai^ed them by their “cos- 
sack tactics,” dividing themselves into four bodies and 
figbtlng^oosely with the Mughal divisions opposite. After 
a lung contest, Dilir KhUn^s tireless energy and courage 
broke the enemy’s force by repeated charges, and they re- 
tired in the iifternoon, leaving one general (Yaqut the 
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Abyssinian) and 15 captains dead on the field and many 
flags, horses and weapons in the Mughal hands. But as 
Boon as the victors began their return march to camp, the 
elusive enemy reappeared and galled them severely with 
rockets from the two wings and rear. The Maratha rear- 
guard under Netuji bore the brunt of the attack but stood 
its ground well. When the Deccanis hemmed Netu round 
and pressed him hard, he called for reinforcements from 
Kirat Sinha and Fath Jang Khan and with their aid 
repulsed the enemy. Jadu Rao of Kalian received a musket 
shot, of which he died in five or six days. Shivaji and his 
brother Venkoji fought on opposite sides I 

After a two days* halt, Jai Sinha resumed his march 
on the 27th. The next day, after reaching the camping 
ground in the evening, he detached a force to attack and 
expel the Bijapuri army from the neighbourhood. The 
fight soon became general, and Jai Sinha himself had to 
charge the enemy’s largest division, Shivaji and Kumar 
Kirat Sinha, seated on the same elephant, led his Van and 
dashed into the Deccani ranks. After i hard fight, the 
enemy were put to flight, leaving more than a hundred 
dead and many more wounded. 

On 29th December, 1665, Jai Sinha arrived at Makhna- 
pur,^ ten miles north of Bijapur fort. Here his advanc 
was stopped, and after waiting for a week, he was forced to 
begin his retreat on 5th January, 1666, as he found his fondly 
hoped-for chance of taking Bijapur by a amp de main 
gone. He was not prepared for a regafar siege, because, in 
his eagerness “to grasp the goWen opportunity’* of attack- 
ing Bijapur while undefended and torn by domestic fac- 
tions, be had not brouy btany big artillery and siege mate- 
rials with himself. on tlie other hand, Adil Shah had put 
the fort of Bijapur intiit^rong posture of defence ; its walls 
had been repaired, .the quantities of provisions and mate- 
rial laid in, its regula^ga^rison augmented by 30,000 Karna- 
tic infantry, and the country round for a radius of seven 

1 In the Persian Ms. \be name may be read either as Makhanah or 
as Nagthana, The latter ii a village 8 miles N. N. gf Bljaf ur» 
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miles laid waste, drained of its water supply, and denuded 
of its trees. At tlio same time he had sent a picked force 
under Sharza Kfiai^ and Siddi Ma.saiul to invade the Mu- 
glial dominions and make a diversion in Jai Sinha’s rear. 

On 27th January, the retreating Mughal army reached 
a place 16 miles from Parenda, and there halted for 24 days. 
Here we shall leave it, as the historian of Shivaji is not 
concerned with its operations any further. 

On receiving the unexpected check before Bijapur, Jai 
Sinha looked round, to create a diversion. As he writes in 
a despatch to the Court, “At my request tiie Emperor had 
sent a robe of honour and jewelled dagger for Shiya, who 

was ready to co-operate at the siege of Bijapur, but I 

did not deem it expedient. Shiva said to rne, — ‘If you 
detach me, T can go and capture for the Emperor Panhala, 
of whicli I know all the exits and entrances, while the 
garrison are off their guard. I shall raise so much distur- 
bance in that district that the enemy will be compelled to 
divert a large force from their army to oppose me.’ As his 
words bore promise of action, I sent him away on his 
promised errand.” 

This was about 11th January. Five days later Shiva 
reached t]\e environs of Panhala, and delivered an assault 
on it three li ours before sunrise. But the garrison were on the 
alert and offered a stubborn defence. A thousand of Shiva’s 
followers fell down, killed and wounded. When the rising 
sun lit up th^ scene, Shiva at last recognised that it was 
madness to contincu;^Pm struggle, and drew back sullenly 
to his own fort of Khelna iVisalgarh], about 20 mMes west- 
wards. But his troops continued to ravage that quarter 
and succeeded in drawing and detaliv'ug there a force of 
6,000 Bijapuris under Siddi Masaud and Eandaula Khan. 

The news of Shivaji’s failure at Panhala reached Jai 
Sinha on 20th January. The evil was ji-ggravated by the 
desertion of Netuji. Taking offence with Shiva for some 
reason or other, — probablybecau.se he deemed his valuable 
services and gallant feats of arms inadequately rewarded, — 
JTetu accepted the Bijapuri bait of 4 iakhs of hun and, de- 
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sorting to Adil Shah, raided the Mughal territory with 
great vigour and effect. Jai Sinha could not afford to lose 
such a man ; and so he lured Netuji back (20th March) 
with many persuasive letters and the granting of all his 
high demands, viz. the munsttb of a Commander of Five 
Thousand in the Mughal peerage, a Jagir in the settled and 
lucrative old territory of the empfre (as distinct from the 
ill-conquered, unsettled, ever-ravaged recent annexations 
in the Deccan), and Rs. 38,000 in cash.* 

Netuji's defection at the end of January, 1666, greatly 
alarmed Jai Sinha. If Shiva were to do the same, the entire 
Maratha army would swell the enemy’s ranks and the Mu~ 
ghal invaders would be crushed between them. As he wrote 
to the Emperor, “Now that Adil Shah and Qutb Shah have 
united in mischief, it is necessary to win Shiva’s heart by 
all means and to send him to Northern India to have audi- 
ence of Your Majesty.” The Emperor having consented to 
this proposal, Shiva was formally permitted by Jai Sinha in 
March to set out for the imperial court. 

HowShivaji journeyed to Agra, how he asserted his 
dignity against the proud governor of Aurangabad, how he 
was received in audience by Aurangzib on 12th May, 1666, 
how he was forbidden the court and then placed under 
police guard, and how finally he escaped from Agra on 19th 
August and, after many romantic adventures on the way, 
returned to Rajgarh in December 1666, I have told in de- 
tail from all the available Persian sources, in the Modern 
Review for August 1907, pp. 153-161. A few scraps of addi- 
tional information about Shiva’s doings at Agra which I 
subsequently gleaned from the news-letters of Aurangzib’s 
court, have been printed by Mr. G. S. Sardesai in his Mara- 
thi Riyasat^ new edition, i. 325. It is now necessary to turn 
to the affairs of the Deccan, especially JaiSinha’s anxieties, 
plans and acts, during Shiva’s absence from home. 

1 Aurangzib's punishment of the traitor was stern. After Netuji 
had been outwardly conciliated and re-employed by the Mughals, he 
was suddenly arrested at Dharur, in October, 1666, sent to Delhi in 
chains, and forced to embrace Islam (as Muhammad Quli Khan) as the 
only means of saving his life, February 1667. 
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When, at the rfrxr&ar of 12th May, Shivaji impatiently 
complained that he had not been treated by the Emperor 
according to his just expectations, Aurangzib wrote toJ^i 
Sinha to state clearly and fully what promises he had made 
to Shivaji on behalf of the Mughal government. Jai Sinha 
replied enumerating and explaining the clauses of the 
Treaty of Pur^ndar which I have given above. The Em- 
peror’s intentions with regard to Shiva when at ^.gra are 
thus described in a letter written by Jai Sinha’s secretary, 
reporting the Mirza Rajah’s speech : “The Emperor had ex- 
cluded Shiva [from the darbar] for a few days at account of 
the ignorance [or disregard] of the etiquette of ;he imperial 
court which Shiva had displayed on the day ofais audience. 

Afterwards it was his intention to sendnim back with 

honour and favours.” 

But the confidential despatches of Jai Sinha to the 
Emperor and the prime minister ^afar Khan show that 
there was much political trickery below che surface of the 
affair. Shiva had been sent away fiom the Deccan early 
in March, as w^'have seen, to guard against the possibility 
of his adding to Jai Sinha’s troubles. 

Jai Sinha’s word had been pledged for the safe return 
of Shivaji to his home. lie, therefo e, was anxious to pre- 
vent the murder or even long imprisonment of Shiva at 
Agra. As he remarked in a letterto Bhojraj Kachhwah, 
evidently for communication to Jumar Ram Sinha (his 
representative at the imperial couiv), “Act in such a way 
[in the affair of Shiva] as to secure the safety of the impe- 
rial dominions and the sanctity )f my word and your 
wo^d.” 

After that angry scene in the lublic Audience Hall of 
Agra fort, Shiva had been forbiddei th^ Presence, and his 
intermediary at Court, Kumar Ran Sinha, had been told 
by the Emperor that he would have*:o stand bail and secu- 
rity for the good conduct and presence of Shiva at Agra 
pending further orders. Evidently xuYangzib changed his 
mind soon. As Jai Sinha writes to ns son, “As at first the 
Emperor had strongly insisted that Jhivaji should be taken 
out of your bail and security, I has hoped that, after the 
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arrival of my former letter disavowing your responsibility 
for Shiva, you would be easily relieved [of your responsibi- 
lity for him ]. Now, I learn from the Elmperor’s letters tliat 
he wishes you to guard Shiva. Wait for a few days and 
pass the time as you have done in the past, till the decision 
of my prayer, — viz. either I should be retained in the com- 
mand of the Deccan army with full power and adequate 
reinforcements or recalled to Court. Thereafter make the 
necessary application about Shiva [ viz. your being reliev- 
ed of the charge of him ].” 

And again, “you have written that the Emperor is 
thinking of leaving you at Agra In charge of Shiva, by 
ostensibly appointing you commandant of the fort orFauj- 
dar [of the district]/* This was exactly what Jai Siriha 
wanted to avoid. So, he instructed his son to beseech the 
Emperor to take him with him during the march, saying 
that he had never before been separated from the imperial 
company. 

Aurangzib agreed to the proposal. Then the question 
arose, what was to be done with Shiva ? Was he to be made 
to accompany the Emperor [as a political suspect under 
Burveillance] or was he to be left in any fortress On this 
point Jai Sinha replied, — “If the Emperor resolves to set 
out on a compaign, it would be expedient to leave Shiva at 
Agra. He ought to be* conciliated and assured that he 
would be summoned to the court after it had arrived in the 
Deccan. His son should, as a matter of policy, be kept 
with the Emperor, in order that his followers may not be 
thrown into dispair, but may loyally serve us. [if. A. 
197a]. 

A little earlier Jai Sinha had recommended a similar 
policy: “When I prayed that Shiva might be permitted by 
the Emperor to return home, affairs [in the Deccan] were in 
a different condition. Now that they have changed alto- 
gether [i. e. adversely for the MughalsJ, it is not at all politic 
to send him to this side. Please detain him in such a way 
that his officers may not despair [of his life or return home], 
go over to Adil Shah, raise disturbances and thu» compel us 
to divirt a force to quarter/* [if. A. 194aJ, 
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Jai Sinha was adversely spoken of in the imperial court 
in connection with Shiva's conduct at Agra. Here is his 
indignant defence df his action in relation to the Maratha 
hero — 

“The Emperor himself had appointed me to the com- 
mand of the expedition against Shiva. By the grace of 
God and the good }uck of the Emperor, I brought it to a 
successful conclusion in the shortest possible time, and 
then, by a thousand devices I succeeded in sending him 
with his son to the imperial Presence. The Emperor is 
aware of it and yet the courfiers are saying, ‘When you 
knew Shiva to be this soft'of person, why did you send him 
to Court V When I sent him off against Panhala, peo- 

ple here [ i. e. my rivals in the Mughal camp] began to say 
that I had helped him to escape from our hands. And now 
that I have sent him to the Emperor's Presence, they arc 
saying, ‘Why did you send him here ?* Such remarks spoil 
the success of the half-finished Bijapur business.” [i/. A. 
1946~195a]. 

JaiSinha’s position was rendered infinitely worse by 
Shiva's escape from Agra on 19th August 1666. He had been 
disgraced in the eyes of the Emperor by the failure of his 
invasion of Bijapur. And now his son Ram Sinha was openly 
suspected of having connived at Shiva’s flight. As he writes 
in bitterness, “All the plans and devices that I had employ- 
ed in sending Shiva to court have been spoiled, and measure- 
less distraction has fallen to my lot. But there is no re- 
medy against Fate and what is written on a man’s fore- 
head. I learn from the letters of some court agents that 
there is a proposal to dismiss Ram Sinha from his rank 
{mansab) and jagir, because Shiva’s Brahman followers, at 
the instigation of selfish men [my enemies at Court], have 
alleged that the flight of Shiva was due to the advice of 
Ram Sinha, and resulted from the latter’s omission to 
watch him well. May God give death to the man who 
cherishes the very thought of such an act of faithlessness 
in his heart ! Why should Shiva’s men’s words be believed 
against mine, when I had reduced him to such an extre- 
mity [in war] ?” [//, A. 201a]. 
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The anticipated return of Shivaji to the Deccan gre&U 
ly added to Jai Sinha’s fears. As he wrote on 5th Novem* 
her, 1666 : — “ The times are bad for rae. My anxieties are 
ceaseless. The lying Bijapuris are wasting time [ by delu* 
sive negotiations ]. There is no trace or news of the fugU 
tive Shiva. My days are passing in distraction and anxiety. 
I have sent trusty spies, under various disguises, to get 
news of Shiva.” [If, J, 200a ]• 

About this time the officers left by Shiva in the Deccan 
when leaving for Agra began to display ominous activity^ 
Sayyid Masaud, the Mughal qiladar of Raigarh, wrote to 
Jai Sinha’s Paymaster complaining of the lack of provi* 
sions etc. in the fort, and the collection of lead, gunpowf^er, 
rockets and infantry in the neighbourhood of Raigarh by 
some men who gave themselves out to be Shiva’s followers 
and pretended that they intended to invade Bijapuri terri* 
tory. At this alarming news Jai Sinha sent orders to 
provision the fort as a precaution and to hold it strongly, 
pending the arrival of Udai-bhan [the permanent qiladar?]. 
A reinforcement of 500 infantry under Sukh-man Chauhan 
was also ordered to be thrown into the fort if necessary^ 
[ If, A. 234a and 6). 

At last, in December, 1666, definite news was received 
of Shiva’s arrival at Rajgarh. As Jai Sinha’s secretary 
wrote, “Trusty spies have now brought the news that Shiva 
himself has arrived but is very anxious about his son who 
has not returned with him. He professes a determination 
[ to submit ] to the imperial government. But who knows 
what is in his heart ? For some time past Mahadji Nim- 
balkar, the son of BajSji, the Zamindar of Phaltan and 
son-in-law of the infernal Shiva, has been oaasing disturb- 
ances in the region of Poona and other places. My master 
[t. e. Jai Sinha] has appointed the jagirdars of that tract, 
such as, Tanaji’ Bhonsle and others to Supa, Hal&l Khin 
to Indftpur, Ghfilib Kh&n to ChamSrgunda, Hassan Khftn, 
Abdur Rasul and other Deccanis also to that side, and 
Trimbakji Bhonsle and others to Raisin. Before the others 
could arrive at their posts, TSnSji Bhonsle went to hi* 

1 The name may be alto read as BadSjt or Adndii. 
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jaglr and getting an opportunity attacked Mahadji, sent 
many of his followers to hell, captured his flag, torah,^ 
150 horses, arrows etc., and returning lived in peace of 
mind. As the Deccanis have some [unknown] need for the 
flag and tarah, Mahadji trod the path of submission and 
humility ; but Tanaji declined [to restore them]. At last, 
four days afterwards, that wretch got help from the Bija- 
puris and attacked Tanaji by surprise. That loyal and 
martial olSicer fought valiantly on foot, till he fell in the 
Emperor’s service. And Anaji (or Dataji) Deshmukh went 
to hell in the neighbourhood of Pandharpur. It is report- 
ed that Mahadji also was wounded Jai Sinha at first 

wanted to march there in person [ and retrieve the disas- 
ter], but was persuaded to give up the idea, lest the Bija- 
puris should take advantage of his absence. So, he has 
decided to send Abdul Hamid with 5,000 men to that quar- 
ter.” [KA.illbl 

Then, in a letter to the prime minister Jafar KhSn we 
have aii astounding proposal from J ai Sinha to entrap 
Shiva by the false proposal of a marriage between his 
daughter and Jai Sinha’s son, and get him murdered 
during his journey to the Rajput general’s camp — 

“I have not failed, nor will I do so in future, to exert 
myself against Bijapur, Golkonda and Shiva in every 

possible way I am trying to arrange matters in such 

a way that the wicked wretch Shiva will come to see me 
once, and that in the course of his journey or return [our] 
clever men may get a favourable opportunity [of disposing 
of] that luckless fellow in his unguarded moment at that 
place. This slave of the Court, for furthering the Em^ 
peror’s affairs, is prepared to go so far, — regardless of 
praise or blame by other people, — that if the Emperor 
BanotionB it,. I shall set on foot a proposal for a match 
with his t family and settle the marriage of my son with 
his daughter, — though the pedigree and caste of Shiva are 
notoriously low and men like me do not eat food touched 
by his hand (not to speak of entering into a matrimonial 

1 The text reads tarahr^hh and sarr^. 
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connection with him ), and in case this wetoh’s daughter 
is captured I shall not condescend to keep her in my har- 
em. As he is of low birth, he will very likely swallow 
this bait and be hooked. But great care should be taken 
to keep this plan secret. Send me quickly a reply to act 
accordingly/’ [ IL A. 139a ]. 

This letter throws a lurid light on the political morals 
of the 17th century. When people argue that Afzal KhSn 
could not have possibly intended to stab Shivaji during an 
interview, they should remember that the sanctimonious 
Jai Sinha was prepared to prove his loyalty by lowering 
his family honour and laying a fatal snare for Shivajiy a 
brother Hindu. 

[ Authorities J — (1) H. A. or Haft Anjuman, a collection 
of letters written by Jai Sh Ts secretary Udai Raj 
( described in my History of Aurangzib ii. 314-315). (2) 
Alamgirnamah^ Persian text in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series. (3) Tarikh-i^Shivaji, India Office Library Ms. as 
translated by me in the Modern Review^ 1907 (described in 
my History of Auranzib, ii. 306-307). (4) Ehafikhan’s 

History in Bibl. Ind- Sen^ 303). (5) Basatin-i-Sala^ 
tin (ibid,, 308). J 




PALiEOGRAPmC NOTES 

BY V. S. SUKTHANKAR 


I N the field of the palaeography of Northern India the 
beginning of the sixth century of the Christian era 
is marked by the advent of a new epoch of alphabet, 
which is chiefly characterised by the acute angles that 
show themselves at the right or lower ends of letters, 
as well as by the wedges which are superimposed on 
the tops of the vertical or slanting l inos, and which ifs, 
therefore, variously styled as the ‘ Acute-angled ’ or ' Naii- 
headed’ alphabet.’ The cpigraphic documents of the ])criod 
from the sixth to at least the beginning (;f the eighth 
century form an unbroken record of the use of this 
alphabet in Central and Northern India. This type was 
in course of time supplanted by a rival alphabet ; and 
the characters of the inscriptions of the next century 
present the incipient stages of the Northern Nagarh the 
fully developed forms of which may be seen in the Kauthom 
(Miraj State) copper-plate grant^ of the Calukya king 
Vikramaditya V (A. D. 1009). The distinguishing feature of 
this type is the substitution of horizontal covering strokes 
in place of the wedges, and right angles in place of the 
acute angles of the previous variety. The general course of 
the evolution of Nagail out of the acute-angled alphabet is 
evident enough the dctcniiination of the actim i period 

of transition is a problem which naturally presents certain 
difficulties. The earliest forms of the transition alphabet 
arc difi’ereiitiaicd from (hose ol its predccesso)* merely 
by the flattening of the above-mentioned wedges. These 
forms are supplied by the characters of the Multai (Central 
Provinces) plates of the Rastrakuta Nandaraja Yuddhasura 
dated in the year corresponding to A. D. 708-9, and other 
inscriptions of a later date. In other respects the characters 
of the Multai plates link on directly to the acutc-angled 


1 Buhler, Indischc. Pulueographtc, j). 

2 Indian Antiquary, VoL 16, pp. 15 11. 

3 BiUiIcr, op» eiU, pp, 50 1 
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alphabet, and Buhler was therefore perfectly right in 
looking upon them as the last phase of this variety.’ The 
distinctive peculiarity of N?s.garl, it must be emphasised, 
lies in the widening of the acute angles into right angles 
as well as the addition of the flat top stroke which, so 
to say, covers the entire breadth of the letters at their 
upper end. Both these characteristics are unmistakably 
manifest in the Kanheri inscriptions of the Silahara feuda- 
tories Pullasakti and Kapardin II. Thus upto the begin- 
ning of the' eighth century ( A. D. 708 : the Multai plates) 
the acute-angled alphabet was still current in Northern 
India; on the other hand, ,as we see from the Kanheri 
inscriptions ( A. D. 851 and 877 ), Nagarl had come to be 
used as an epigraphic alphabet by the middle of the ninth 
century. 

We might therefore set ourselves the question, at what 
period does this change set in ? Are there any records* 
written in Nagari, of a date earlier than the above-men- 
tioned Kanheri inscriptions ? Buhler was inclined to 
suppose that the northern NSgarl was in use at least since 
the beginning of the eighth century/^ The inscriptions 
which appear to lend support indirectly to this view form 
the following series:^ (1) the SSmangad grant^ of the Ras^ra- 

1 Buhler, op. cit., p. 50. 

2 Inscriptions Nos. 15 and 43; see Indian Antiquary, Vol 13, p. 135, 

3 1 wish to exclude therefrom the signatures or facsimiles of signa- 
tures of Gurjara princes on the copper-plates of KairS ( of A. D. &ZS 
and 633 ), of D&bhoi ( A. D. 642 ), of Nausari ( A. D. 705 ) and of KStI 
< A. D. 736 ) appended to texts written in a southern alphabet. From 
these royal sign-manuals it does not necessarily follow th^t the alphabet 
in question "was used at that period commonly for epigraphio purposes. 

4 Buhler, op. cit., p. 51. 

5 The earliest of these is dated A. D. 754. But Buhler argued that 
as an inscription from the Kanarese country, viz. the Pa^tadkal pillar 
inscription of Kirtivarman II ( Epigraphia Indica, VoL 3, pp. Iff.), 
which was caused to be incised by a Brahman from Northern India# 
shows the mixture of the Nagari and acute-angled letters, we could 
assume the use of NAgari since the beginning of the eighth century. 
For my part. X must say, I have not been able to trace any Nigari 
letters in this inaoription. 

6 JCdited by Fleet, Indian Antiquary, Vol. 11# p. 
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kuta Dantidurga ( Biihler, Palseographic Tables, Plata 
IV, Col- XXII ), bearing a date corresponding to A. D. 754, 
from Western India ; (ii) the DighvS-DubaulI plate^ d 
Mahendrapala I, and (iii) the Bengal Asiatic Society 
plate of Vinayakapala^ (of the Imperial PratlhSra dynasty), 
believed by Biihler to bo dated in the years corresponding 
to A. D. 761 and 794-5 respectively, from Northern India 
We shall presently return fco a detailed consideration of the 
Sainangad grant, but let us first examine the characters 
of the other two records a little more closely. It is true 
enough that we find here distinctly Nftgarl characteristics, 
e. g. (i) in the above-mentioned right angles of gha ( R. IV, 
col. XXI; 10 ), pa ( col. XXI ; 27), ?na (col. XXIII ; 31 ), ya 
( col XXI, XXIII ; 32 ), and sa ( col XXIII ; 37 ) ; (ii) in the 
flat top stroke of pa ( col. XXIII; 27 ), ma ( col. XXIII ; 31 ), 
ya ( col. XXIII ; 32 ), sa ( col. XXIII ; 37 ), and sa ( col. 
XXin ; 38). Of special interest is the form of Ja ( dol. XXI, 
XXIII; 14). In the Dighva-Dubaull plate it has entirely 
lost its original characteristic element of three parallel 
bars as, for instance, in the specimen* quoted in the im- 
mediately preceding column ( XX; 14) of the same table ; 
but in the other grant the transformation is still more 
striking. The lower portion of the letter forms a clearly 
developed double curve, while the ( originally horizontal ) 
middle bar is all but vertical. 

Now with regard to these alleged specimens of early 
NSgarl the following is to be noted. As far as the alphabet 
of the Dighva-Dubaull plate is concerned, the term N&garl 
seems to me to be applied to it with doubtful propriety.^ 
Biihler has classed it rightly as an instance of the acute- 
angled variety.^ The absence of the covering stroke in g/ia 
(col. XXI; 10 ), pa ( col. XXT ; 27 ), wa (col. X^I ; 31), ya 

1 See Fleet, Indian Antiquary^ Vol. 15, p. 106. 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. 15, p. 140. 

3 MultST plates ; see Fleet, Indian Antiquary ^ Vol. 18, p. 231, 

4 It is called North-Indian N5gar! by Dr. Fleet, Indian AnHquaryt 
VoU 15, p. 106. 

5 Bubler, op, cit,f p, 50. 
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( coj. XXI ; 32 ), m ( col. XXI ; 37), and sa ( col. XXI ; 38 ) 
shows that it has not passed the transition stage; while 
the sporadic acute angles, for instance, in ma ( col. XXI ; 
31) and perhaps sa (col XXI; 37) entitle it to be con- 
sidered a phase of the acute-angled alphabet. This is, 
however, only a matter of nomenclature. No such doubt 
can be ehtertained with regard to the copper-plate grant of 
the Pratlhara king Vinayakapala of Mahodaya, which is 
certainly one of the earliest instances (if, indeed, not 
the earliest instance ) of the use of Nagaxi forms for 
epigraphic purposes as far as Northern and Central India are 
concerned. None the less is the conclusion of Biihler re- 
garding the phase marked by these two plates in the evolu- 
tion of Nagarl wrong ; the reason is that botli these records 
were considerably antedated by liim. The mistake lay in 
the erroneous interpretation put in his time upon the sylla- 
bles savivatsro forming part of the date of the record. Here 
the ligature tsro ( as vras first pointed out by Dr. Hoernle ) 
must be looked upon as consisting of the t of samvat and 
sro, which latter apparently stands for the multiplicative 
factor 100, a conclusion which has now found general 
acceptance.’ The numerical symbols thus correspond to the 
figures 955 and 988, which when referred to the Vikrama 
era yield the dates A. D. 898 and 931, and, therefore, 
relegate the plates to the end of the ninth and the beginning 
of the tenth century respectively, that is, fully 137 years 
later than the date assigned to them by Buliier. 

The expunging of these two records from their place at 
the end of Plate IV of Euhler’s Tables has the effect of 
breaking up the series mentioned above, and with it 
disappears a solid block of evidence for the siippoRition 
that Nagarl forms were commonly in use for epigraphic 
purposes since the beginning of the eighth century. It may 
be incidentally remarked that even from a consideration of 
the advanced forms of the plate of Vinayakapala, this 

1 An iruiep. ndent proof of the correctness of this view has now boen 
supplied by tho date of the newly discovered PartSbgad Ins. noticed by 
Mr. D. R, Bhandarhar in the Indian Antiquar^^, Vol. 45 ( 1916 ), p. 
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is a satisfactory conclusion, as the latter fits in much 
better in its new place nety: the Sladoni' inscriptions from 
Central India, the dates of which run from A. D. 968, 
than in juxtaposition with the Mult§i plates and the 
Baijanath^ inscription. It is, however, an extremely fortu- 
nate circumstance that in this instance the palaeographic 
conclusion finds a substantial corroboration from an inde- 
pendent source of evidence. 

But to return to the question of the earliest use of 
Nagarl, it may be observed that the alteration in the 
reading of the date of the plates oi: the Pratibara grants 
leaves in the main the thesis of Buhler untouched; for, 
in assigning the earliest known specimen of Nagarl to 
the middle of the eighth century, Buhler^ was relying 
on the -Samangad granP of Dantidurga which purports 
to be dated in tlie year corresponding to A. D. 754 ; 
and it must be admitted that in these plates we find 
not the slightest trace of the wedge formation nor of 
the acute-angles, but, on the other hand’, the frequent 
use of top-strokes ( which cover the entire breadth of 
the letters ) and the right angles which, as remarked 
above, are so characteristic of NSgarL Moreover, as the 
reading of their date is beyond all doubt certain, the 
existence of these plates is prima facie evidence in support 
of Biihler’s view. But, on the otherhand, one cannot entirely 
ignore the fact that these plate?^ occupy a very isolated 
position in the progressive development of Nagarn For, 
the next earliest records in which we again find at^thing 
like Nagari forms belong to the beginning of the following 
century, viz. the Radhanpur and Van! copper-plate grants 
of the Rastrakuta Govinda III issued in the year cor- 
responding to A. D. 808 ; ’ but it may be pomt«td out fhat in 
this grant of Govinda III, the Nagarl characters are 
used not exclusively as in the alleged grant of Dantidurga, 

1 Biihler, op, cit., Plate V, col. VII. 

2 Buhler, op, cit.^ Plate V, co!. I. 

3 Biihler, op. ci^., p. 51. 

4 Indian Antiquary, Vof pp. 106 ff., and facsimile. 

5 Indian Antiquary, Vol 6, p. 59 ; Vol. 11, p. 158. 
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but side by side with others which are distinctly acute- 
angled. This distinction is worth noting : and I shall 
shortly have occasion to refer to it again. 

As remarked above, there can be no possibility of doubt 
concerning the reading of the date of the Samangad 
grant: it is given both in, words and numerical figures 
which tally with each othe.r admirably. But this circum- 
stance does not exclude the possibility that the plates may 
not actually belong to the year to which they refer 
themselves ; and, in my opinion, the date is too early by at 
least a hundred years, if not more. It is true that the 
space of a century often does not make an appreciable 
difference in palaeographic matters. Moroos^er, while 
tracing the minute changes in the shape of individual 
letters, even of co-eval documents, we are by the nature 
of the circumstances forced to utilise for purposes of com- 
parison alphabets from whatever locality they happen 
to be preserved, which is not the most satisfactory basis of 
comparison. We must further reckon with the personal 
indiosyncrasies of the engraver which are mostly an 
indeterminate factor. It is therefore right to add here that 
the following remarks regarding the age of the Samangad 
grant are made with the diffidence which the circum- 
stances call for. 

We shall now turn to the alphabet of this alleged 
grant of Dantidurga and examine it more minutely with a 
view to determine the standard of development reached by 
it. From what I have just said it follows that the be.st 
course would have been to select for comparison such 
documents as belong to the same epoch and are executed 
in the same part of the country. I should have preferred 
therefore to cite for comparison two copper-plate charters 
of the Rastrakuta king Krsnar^ia I which have recently 
been brought to light : the one found at Taiegaon ( Poona 
district) has been briefly reviewed in the Progress Report 
of the Archceological Stirveij, Westerji Circle, ior the year 
ending March 1910; but the other, found at Bhandak 
( Chanda District, Central Provinces), has as yet received no 
further publicity beyond the bare mention of its discovery. 
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It is regrettable, therefore, that it is not possible to re- 
produce them here and make them available for the 
examination of the reader, as no description can adequately 
take the place of a facsimile. Out of the plates which 
have already been edited and which lend themselves for 
use in this connection, the Daulatabad plates' of the 
trakuta Sankaragana (dated in the Saka year 715 corres- 
ponding to A. D. 793) arc as suitable as any other. When 
these two sets of plates are placed side by side, it will be 
noticed at once that there is a wide gap separating their 
alphabets. The characters of the Samangad grant are far 
in advance of those of the Daulatabad plates, which are 
executed nearly forty years later than the alleged date of 
the former grant. The difference between them is now the 
more difficult to explain as the advanced types of the 
Dighva-Dubaull and VinayakapSla plates are no longer 
available for bridging over the intervening gap. 

A comparison between the alphabets of the two plates 
reveals the following points of difference between them. In 
place of the covering stroke of the letters gha^ pa^ ma^ ya 
and sa of the Samangad grant we have ornamental pro- 
tuberences in the other plate. As regards gha it is worth 
noting that an example of the tripartite open form ( in 
line 4, twice ) of the Daulatabad plates can be seen in as 
late a record as the PehvS, Prasasti,^ which is assigned by 
Buhler himself to cir. A. D. 900. Characteristic of a later 
epoch is the form of jVz in the Samangad grant which ori- 
ginally and even in the Mult&I plates (a. D. 708-9) consisted 
of three nearly parallel bars connected at one end. Subse- 
quent development of the letter is as follows. The lowest 
bar develops a notch at its free end, and the middle in- 
clines downwards. Incidentally it may be observed that 
this is the form of ja in the BhSndak plate of Krsnaraja I 
( A. D. 772). In the VinayakapAla plate the notch develops 
into a curve, so that the lower portion of the letter forms a 

1 Ed. D. R. Bhandarkar, Epigraphia Indica^ YoL 9, pp. 193 and 
facsimile. 

% Bdhler, cU^ Fkte Y, col I|X 
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double curve, while the (originally horizontal) middle bar 
is all but vertical. The change is perfeptly gradual, and 
is, I think, a good index of the age of a document. The 
ja of the Daulatabad plates marks an intermediate stage 
between the two limits: the lowest bar is slightly bent 
backwards, while the middle bar, though inclined down- 
wards, is near its point of attachment almost horizontal, 
in the 8Smingad plates, liowever, the typical ja shows 
further progress in so far as the lowest bar is bent double, 
while the middle bar is well on its way to become vertical. 
Most noticeable and important arc (lie characteristic acute 
angles in the Daulatabad plates as, for instance, in ma, 
la and sa. In the Samangad grant, on the other hand, the 
acute angles have widened into riglit angles. Thus with 
respect to the Sarnangad grant the Daulatabad plates of 
Sahkaragana will have to he looked upon as a retrograde 
type. But the latter is no exception in this respect. In 
fact, an examination of the hitherto published records of 
the century intervening between the Sarnangad grant 
(alleged date A. D. 754) and the Kanheri inscriptions (cir. 
A. D. 850) will prove that it is not possible to produce a 
single instance of an inscription which is on the same 
stage of graphic development as tlie plates of Dantidurga. 
The alphabet of every other inscription of this period will 
appear archaic or retrograde in comparison with the 
Sarnangad grant. ^ 

It may be at once admitted, that there could bo no ex- 
ception taken to the circumstance that an inscription con- 
tains some forms which arc slightly more advanced than 
those of other records of the same or evc?i slightly later 
period. In the above-mentioned grants of Govinda III, for 
instance, we find side by side types with wedges and those 

1 See for instance, Kielhorn, Liat of Inscriptions of Southern India, 
Kos. 794, 808, 809, 835, 867. In these examples it will be found that the 
top stroke is attached to the left vertical of the letter and does not cover 
the entire breadth of it unless the vowel sign is appended to the letter, 
ill which case the sign was drawn in continuation of the top titroko. 
Another feature is the sporadic presence of acute angles in the letiofi 
(fhat jHit via, yu, etc. 
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with long covering strokes, that is to say, a mixture of the 
acute-angled and another more advanced alphabet While 
on the other hand, the Gwalior inscription^ of Bhoja, which 
is roughly fifty years later in date, shows forms which are 
on the whole acute-angled. This is quite natural. In the 
case of the Samangad grant, however, the outstanding con 
sideration for suspecting its authenticity is the circuni- 
iitance that it contains not merely advanced forms, hut that 
these should be used to the entire exclusion of others whicli 
must have been current at the epoch. The use of the ad- 
vanced forms is not arbitrary* the regularity with which 
they recur shows that they had become fixed types at the 
time the document was concocted. The consideration tbiitt 
further search may bring to light other records which will 
supply the missing links seems to me to be a futile conso- 
lation. At any rate I should say that an essential prelimi- 
nary condition for re-establishing the impugned authenti- 
city of this grant will be the actual discovery of a sufficient 
number of dated records that will supply forms which 
can bridge over the gulf between the epoch marked by, let 
U8 say, the Multai plates and the Simftngad grant. Un- 
less and until evidence of this nature is forthcoming, one 
might, in ray opinion, legitimately doubt if the plates belong 
to the epoch to which they refer themselves. 

Another fact which corroborates the suspicion is the 
following. It is a matter of common uperience that 
forged plates are generally very inaccurate as regards 
their orthography. The reason for this may be that the 
text which was being copied was not familiar to the exe- 
cutors of the forgery. Be that as it may, if this be any 
criterion, it will have to be admitted that the Simingad 
grant stands the test very badly, as the text of that record 
is in a lamentably corrupt condition. Dr. Fleet's transcript 
does not show all the mistakes of the original; for instance, 
the very first syllable of the first verse ( line 1 ) Dr. Fleet 
reads as sa ; it is as a matter of fact a clear ia. In 1. 8 the 
third syllable is m ; Dr. Fleet transcribes it with vi. But 


1 Buhler, op. cit^ Plate V, col. II. 
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there are worse blunders than these in the text. The half- 
verse beginning with nitavadhe etc. (1. 17) has been muti- 
lated beyond recognition, as a comparison with the BhSn- 
dak grant of Kr^araja will prove.’ But the most signi- 
ficant blunder is the one in the verse beginning with *ri- 
madyuvo^ (1. 16). The first quarter of this verse must in the 
original have read something like irimad-Bhuvagana 
ndma. The forger having misread the ligature dbhu SLsdyu^ 
must have added conjecturally ti after va so as to complete 
the word yuvati and then in order to adjust the number of 
syllabic instants of the quarter, proceeded to convert the 
final via into anusvdra. In doing so, however, he ob- 
literated completely the word Bhuvaganft, the name of the 
queen, a word which the writer probably did not know at 
all. Significant is also the fact that the Sfimftngad grant 
is the only early Rastrakuta grant, so far discovered, in 
which verses sabhruvibhanga etc., and KaUclia etc. (11.23 
ff.) occur in this order; elsewhere the latter precedes the 
former. It is unnecessary however to labour the point any 
further. 

J^astly, I should like to call attention to the use of 
decimal figures in expressing the date of the SSmangad 
grant. Is this an anachronism ? That is no doubt a diflS- 
cult question to answer. The SamSngad grant is certainly 
no longer the earliest known specimen in which the deci- 
mal notation comes into use, as remarked by Dr. Fleet 
thirty-four years ago. But it would be, if genuine, still 
•one of the few inscriptions of a date earlier than the ninth 

1 Indian Antiquary ^ Vol. 11, pp. 112 ff. — 

SfiraSngad ( Dr. Fleet’s transcript )— 

fdVdvadhei'i the)mivlihei}ajagatah pdlitUyati[ h* J | Dr. Fleet does not 
translate the dubious mtnvadhemiva ; the rest he renders with ‘who 
protected the expanse of the whole world ' ! 

BhSndak plates (verse. 12 ) — 

mt^varthamivU^e^ajandtavrdrthitnyatil m ] [ Translation : ‘(From her 
he obtained a son ) like unto material well-being ( art ha ) from (i. e. as 
a result of ) righteous conduct (ntti), ( a son who was, as it were^Ith* 
future ( prosperity ) prayed for by the whole of mankind.' 
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century in which decimal notation is used.’ As far as the 
grants of the successors of Dantidurga are concerned, it 
may be noted that in both the (unpublished) records of 
Krsna I, the Alas plates^ (A.D- 770) of Yuvaraja Govinda II, 
and all the plates of Govinda III upto the Saka year 735 
(L e. A. D. 813) and the majority of his other records,^ the 
date is given merely in words. A noteworthy exception is 
a record of the ESstrakuta Kakkaraja of Gujarit of the 
year A. D. 757, where the date is expressed both in words 
and numerical figures. In this instance the symbols 
which are employed, be it remembered, are not decimal as 
in the Samangad grant, but letter-numerals. But with 
reference to the use of the decimal notation I may add 
that in view of the mode of dating in the Gurjara inscrip- 
tion^ of the Kalacuri year 346 (a. D. 594), of the Yalabhl 
inscription’’ of the Gupta year 365 (?) ( i. e. A. D. 685 ? ) and 
some others, one might surmise that the Gurjaras and per- 
haps their neighbours in Gujarat had adopted the more 
advanced system of decimal notation much earlier than 
their contemporaries further south. We know, however, so 
little definite about the early use of this notation in India 
that it would be unwise to formulate a solution which 
happens to suit a particular case. I leave it, therefore, 
here as an open question whether we can legitimately 
assume the prevalence of the use of decimal notation in 
the heart of the Southern Maratha country as early as the 
eighth century, especially in epigraphic records which 
admittedly affected a certain amount of archaism. Worth 
noting, however, is the fact that even to Biihler the forms 
of the numerals in the Sfimingad grant appeared to be 
‘ strongly modified cursive forms.’® But here again we are 
on shaky ground for want of sufficient material on which 
to base a definite conclusion. 

1 Buhler, op. cit., pp. 78 f. 

2 Ed. D. R. Bhandarkar, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 6, p. 209 and plates. 

3 See Kielhorn. List of the Inscriptions of Southern India. 

4 Ed. Dhruva, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 2, pp. 19 ff., and plate. 

5 Journal of the Bengal As, 8oc„ Vol. 7, p. 968. 

6 Buhler. op, cit.^ p. 79, 
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In this connection one is irresistibly reminded of the 
Dhiniki plato^ of Jaikadeva of Saurastra bearing the date 
V. [79]4 corresponding to A. D. [73]7. In this instance also^ 
the numerals expressing the date are decimal and the 
alphabet is a well developed form of Nagarl. The details 
of the date, however, leave (in the concurring judgment of 
Kielhorn and Dr. Fleet ) no doubt as to its being a forgery.* 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that the details of the date of 
the Samangad grant are not capable of verification. 

Taking all things into consideration, the balance of 
evidence points, in my opinion, strongly to the conclusion 
expressed above, viz. that the Samangad grant is spurious. 
This conclusion, if granted, would have the important 
result of taking the epoch of the use of Nagarl in epi- 
graph ic documents forward l)y at least a hundred years. 
For, as remarked above, if we leave out of consideration 
the Samangad grant, the next earliest inscriptions which 
are written throughout in Nagarl are the Kanheri inscrip- 
tions of the Silahara princes Pullasakti and Kapardin II. 
These nearly (‘o-eval inscriptions exhibit the regular use of 
top-strokes covering the entire breadth of the letters, as 
well as rectangles ( as opposed to the wedges and acute 
angles ) in gha ( Biihler’s Palaeographic Tables, Plate V, 
col. V ; 13 ), pa ( col. V ; 30 ), j/a ( col. V; 35 ), m ( col. V ; 40 ) 
and sa (col. V ; 41 ). The Riidhanpur and VanI plates of 
Govinda HI., which contain a mixture of both the acute- 
angled and transition types, appear now in a different 
light. They do not represent a retrograde movement but 
a progressive one. Preceding as they do by about fifty 
years the earliest known inscriptions in which Nftgarl 
forms are exclusively employed, they represent a true 
transition stage. 

As the outcome of the analysis here undertaken, we 
arrive at the following conclusion. The very earliest dated 
inscriptions hitherto known which are written throughout 
in N&garl characters are the inscriptions (cir. A, D. 850 ) of 

1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. 12, p. 155 and plate. 

2 Set references under Kielhorn, List of the Inscriptiovr.of Northern 
India, No. 8. 
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the SilahUra princes, from the Kapheri/Caves in Western 
India. These show (i) the top-stroke covering the entire 
breadth of the letter, and (ii) rectangular corners. Transr 
tion stages leading upto these forms have been already 
discussed. In these the top stroke never covers the entire 
breadth of the letters, while some characters retain their 
former acute angles; the form of ja is also a significant 
index. The subsequent course of the development of 
Nagarl in Western India can be traced with the help of 
the belovs^-noted inscriptions of the Rastrakutas of MSlkhed 
and Lata belonging to the period cir. A. D. 850-950. A 
minute examination of these records will also provide 
further support to the inference that the Kanheri inscrip- 
tions should be placed at the middle point of the evolution 
of the Nagarl out of the acute-angled alphabet. Following 
are the inscriptions above referred to : 

1. Kielhorn’s Southern List No. 77, Saka 789 (A. D- 
S67), The Bagumra plates of the Mahasamant&dhipatiDhru- 
varaja II— DharSvarsa-Nirupama of Gujarat — regarding 
fche alphabet of which Biihler remarks (Ind. Ant. Vol. 12, 
p. 181) that the letters resemble those of the Samangad 
plates. 

2. Ibid No. 81, Saka 810 (A. D. 888). The Bagumra 
plate of the feudatory Rastrakuta KrsnarSja Akalavarsa 
of Gujarat. In this instance the top-strcke covers the 
entire breadth of the letter, and rectangular corners are 
prominent. 

3. Ibid Nos. 86-87, Saka 836 (A. D. 914). The B§gumrS 
plates of the Rastrakuta MahtrSj&dhiraja Indra III. Here 
the developmental NSgarl along the two main lines indi- 
cated above is completed. 

4. Ibid No. 91, Saka 852 (A. D. 930). The Cambay 
plates of the Rllstrakuta Mahfiraj&dhir&ja Govinda IV. 
This superbly engraved record may be looked upon as a 
standard to which the Nilgarl of the tenth century was 
tending. 

5. Ibid No. 92, Saka 855 (a. d. 933). The Sfthgll plates 
of the R&ftrakuta Mah&rftjftdhirftja Govinda IV the cha« 
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racters of which arc of the same type as the Bagumra 
inscriptions of Indra III. 

6. Ibid No. 94, Saka 867 (a. D. 945). The Salotgi 
(Bijapur District) pillar inscription of the reign of the 
R&strakuta Krsna III, Akalavarsa. The forms are perhaps 
somewhat more archaic than those of the plates mentioned 
above. 

Additional reference will be found in Biihler’s Indische 
Palaeographies p. 51. 

So much for the earliest use of Nagarl in Western 
India. Regarding its use in Northern India, I should like 
to add the following observation which arises directly out 
of a fact noted above. Buhler’s mislection of the date of 
the VinSyakapala plate, as we have seen, led him into an 
error regarding tlfe period at which this alphabet became 
an epigraphic alphabet in Northern India. Having thus 
erroneously dated this instance of the use of Nagari in 
A. D. 794~? he found that the succeeding, that is the ninth, 
century was practically bare of Nagari inscriptions, and 
had to admit that it was not till the middle of the tenth 
century that this alphabet comes again into general use 
in that part of India. Biihler was, 1 think, substantially 
right in saying that in Northern and Central India the 
Nagari appears first in the copper-plate grant of Vinayaka- 
pala, but that event has to be dated in A. D. 931. It remains 
to determine the transitional stages during the latter part 
of the ninth and beginning of the tenth century; but it 
would appear as if there are no Nagari inscriptions belong- 
ing to the eighth or even the early part of the ninth cen- 
tury from Northern India. 
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BHAOVADOiTA FBOM OBAMMATICAL AMD 
LITIRAEY POINTS OF VIEW 

By V. K. RAJWADE 

A claim is sometimes made for the BhagvadgItS that, be- 
sides being a philosophical or rather ethical work, it 
is one of the best poems of the world. I intend to subject 
this claim to criticism in this paper and find out how far 
it can be sustained. 

Mammata who is the highest authority on Sanskrit 
poetics defines poetry as a conglomerate of words and 
sense free from faults, possessed of distinctive qualities and 
containing figures of speech. JagannStha who is the next 
best authority on the same subject improves on this 
nition as he subordinates sense to expression. Poetry 
according to him is word or e.xpression conveying charm« 
ing sense. European writers also attach the saihe import- 
ance to style. One of them (Puttenham) calls it the image 
of man, for ‘man is but his mind, and as his mind is tempered 
and qualified, so are his speeches and language at large.* 
Dryden says: ‘In poetry the expression is that which 
charms the reader and beautifies the design.’ Coleridge’s 
definition of good prose is — proper words in their proper 
places — and of good verse — the most proper words in their 
proper places. ‘The word.s in prose ought to express the 
intended meaning and no more ; if they attract attention 
to themselves, it is, in general, a fault. But in verse the 
words, the media, must be beautiful and ought to attract 
notice.' Wordsworth says: ‘It is unphilo.sophic to call 
language or diction the dress of thoughts ; I would call 
it the incarnation of thoughts.* De Quincey, commenting 
on this, remarks : ‘If^language were merely a dress, then 
you could separate the two. But you can no more deal 
thus with poetic diction than you can with soul and body. 
The union is too subtle, the intertexture too ineffable — 
each co-existing not merely with the other, but eacli i)i 
and through the other,’ 
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Mr. Hudson Maxim, who has criticised current defini- 
tions of poetry, says : ‘ Poetry obeys the law of conserva- 
tion of energy. By poetry a thought is presented with the 
atmost economy of word-symbols/ He approvingly quotes 
Herbert Spencer’s statement: ‘As language is the vehicle 
of thought, there seems reason to think that in all cases 
the friction and inertia of the vehicle deduct from its effi- 
ciency, and that in composition the chief, if not the sole 
thing to be done is to reduce this friction and inertia to 
the smallest possible amount. Economy of the recipient s 
attention is the secret of effect, alike in the right choice 
and collocation of words, in the best arrangement of 
clauses in a sentence, in the proper order of its principal 
and subordinate propositions, in the judicious use of 
simile, metaphor, and Other figures of speech, and even in 
the rhythmical sequence of syllables.’ ‘But,’ says Mr. 
Maxim, ‘ language is not merely a vehicle of thought ; it 
is also an instrument for the conversion of energy into 
pleasurable emotions. Considered as a vehicle of thought, 
that language is best which utilises, with the greatest 
economy, the maximum of energy of both hearer and 
speaker in the production of pleasurable emotions as con- 
comitants of the thought conveyed.’ Anything that in- 
creases the friction and inertia of the vehicle — ^every fault 
of gramnliar and diction for instance— causes a waste of 
the recipient’s energy and thus lessens the pleasurable 
emotion. Mammata mentions all such faults in the 
seventh section of the Kavyaprakasa and gives illustra- 
tive examples. 

All writers — poets included— should scrupulously avoid 
faults of grammar. In Sanskrit (1st and 4th 

«oni.), ^ with fcT with and Atmanepada, 

f^and ^are Parasmaipada ; but in the Gita 
they are almost always used in the lorang pada. f^with 
once^(v. 20) used in the Parasmaipapa. (xii. 8) 

ought to be ITT (xvi. 5) means ‘do not be pure.’ 

As the sense is ‘do not be sad/ it ought to be ITT or itT 
(iii 10) is quite unaccountable. is 

conditional There is no warrant for using this mopd with 
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m and dropping the af, for ifT is used before the aorist 
^ ) and the imperfect ( ^ ^ ) only. Besides there is 
not even the m here. In (x. the correct form is 

It is difficult to say whether^ (xi. 41) is an 

instance of vjrojig sandhi or wrong vocative, whether the 
author thought to be the vocative singular of like 
or whether he dropped the ^ of ^ after for the sake 
of the metre. The latter conjecture is probably the right one, 
for we have (x,i. 44) where there is a double 

sandhi viz. - fiRRtT 3 t|i% We have 

also ^ in xi- 48 and 54. Sandhi is neglected 

in 3Td ^ (xii. 8). (x. 24) ought^ to be It 

is doubtful whether in ( xvii. 23) refers 

to the caste or to the Brahinana portions of the Vedas. In 
the latter case it ought to be ^r^jvrrf^. If it be the caste, 
there is no reason why it should precede the Vedas and 
sacrifices. That objection would not arise against the 
second interpretation, as the Brabmanas are part and 
parcel of the Vedas. 

qnTfJ^:(iv. 36) and?TdWR5PrfTR* (xviii. 6Q)are wrong 
eases as also crqT% (xill). ^ dWfeR- 

and are the right expressions. In the last 

only two kinds of persons are compared. There is no autho- 
rity for the dative in (xviii. 65), for it does not 

fall under m:. f%|ng’ (vi. 44) and 

(ix. 3) ought to be and or ^ and 

BT^Wfld (xviii. 68) should be or 

The verb governs the accusative while the particle 
governs the dative, i^^^(xi. 37) is wrong. 

In (x. 16) and ^ ^ 

^TTciTT%^' (x. 19) should be ^ ( x. 1 etc. ) 

and (xviii. 13) seem to be influenced by Prakrit ex- 
pressions. 39)and »Ti|^(xi. 41)may be mis- 

readings. In 5r^: f^^forrf^etc. (iii. 27)^F*fh% seems to be the 
object of which however is a noun; ip(ri% must be 
^ in iv. 24» in v. 10, in viii. 8,'andR in ix. 14 and 
22 and in xii. 6 have to be construed twice. This fault 
xeeurs in a few other places also. 
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In 5? f| (ii. 8), should be 

because no benedictive is wanted here. In v. 21 and xv. 3 
and 4 there is nothing to connect the two halves of the 
stanzas. The Atmanepada in i. 1 ( ), iii. 12 iii. 

21 and iv. 37 ( 5 ^), and ix. 27 and the Parasmaipada 

in xvi. 15 are meaningless, as also the future forms 

in ii. 52 (jptTTI%) and in xviii. 69 (^T%ir). 

There are many instances of clumsy or intricate con- 
st ructions. Some typical ones are the following — 

^ II 

How are we tc onstrue ? It cannot be 

^ because shall have to be neglected 

and also because it would be a far-fetched construction. 
A way out of the difficulty would be to understand ^before 
JTTW* in the second line. Similarly ^ 

( i. 22) stands disconnected. There is nothing to connect it 
with the preceding half or the succeeding stanza. The 
queerest stanza is ii. 67 — 

f| wt 1 

For an intelligible construction wo have to alter the 
forms of words as well as to supply certain links.’ ^ g%‘- 
(iii. 42) = 2pg is incomplete; really 

is unnecessary, for the construction can be W- (^w). 

^ ( iv- 1 ) really means In v. 21— 

^ II 

requires for its correlative The construction 

should be5niflFl#«f^^T^l 

^tugrsTOT ; W- has no place in this sentence/^ In xL 27 
and 28 f^|(^ has two objects, viz. ^ and In ii. 35 — 

^ UfTW* I 

understood ) rTf|; 

2 Equally clumsy or Intricate are viii. 2, 9 and 10, x. 39 second haU> 
and xviii. 60. 
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we have a tough construction, for ^ is a stumbling 
block. If bo altered to ^ the difficulty may be got 
over. In. ^ff^r W ^ I «Tf! etc. 

(vii. 12) should be"^, which should be placed somewhere 
before In (vii. 21)— 

^ I 

there is nothing corresponding to qi ^ dg We expect dFTt 
dW must be omitted. The Stanza 

(xi- 11) is intetided to be construed with xi. 0 and 10 hut 
cannot be so constructed, for all the adjectives qualify 
which has no syntactical connection with orit>ql ^rh 

Three constructions seem to be mixed up in xviii. 21 

aWR fdfe; or 

dd etc. ; or dd" 

etc. The worst example is perhaps xviii. 50 — RttS itfch 
d^lTUtfa d where ^rrurid is misplaced. It should have 
beed fhrg ilThI W It violates the rule 

that the words of one sentence ought not to be mixed up 
with those of another. 

The components of certain compounds have been mis- 
placed as those of - ^^R^}xi. 17), 

ii. 43, where =^,4^ or may be omitted), 

vi. ii ), 17), 

and f^R^r^di^^a ( to suit the other 
adjectives). Compounds like q^Vi(ix. 27),fi|c^n?vqRjv>/^^^ (xi.il), 
srwwi (S?# vi. 28 ) are bad and cannot be regularly dis- 
solved. It is hard to say whether (xvi.8) and 

(xviii-22) are compounds or Taddhits; in either case there is 
no rule to explain them. The suffix ^can be used only in 
three cases, viz. d^ and d^f. None of 

these siitras is applicable in^dSf^ (xviii. 22) and in 
( xviii. 31 ). The third case may explain eRsqrRd; if W is 
used for i. e. as a noun. ^dTcq^T^^Cxii. 11) and 

(xiii- 12) are considered wrong, for the rule is that etc 
should not be added where a Bahuvrlhi compound can 
give the intended meaning ( d 

Srfd^f^CC) ; and 3Tdl^ are quite significant: at least 

2RRR is, while might be the negative of 
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(xviii. 28) is in the same category. Amara^gives 
which is correct by the above rule. 

Mammata insists on the use of proper correlatives^ 
but the Gita uses cT^ for 3?^ and vice versa, for cPR, 
for for and for Sometimes wrong 

words are used, as for instance for and for 

(i. 47), 3Tt^: for ( v- 5 ), for |^ ( v. 25 ), for 

or and for (x v. 9), for (xvii. 15), 

for JTg^zTPirf (xviii. 5), for (xiii. 11), Sfg^*- for 
(i- 251 >20^: ( X. 18 ), tr^ (xvL 22) and 

^iTifcf (xiv. 6)are instances of careless Sanskrit, while 
BTqT%*^ (xvii. 22) is unidiomatic. 

The Gita offends against economy of words most 
egregiously by interspersing expletives like tt^, g, 
f|, 5 and other meaningless single words plentifully, 

and by using expressions that in no way add to or empha- 
size the meaning. For instance is used about eighty 
times when no restriction or certainty is intended. In 

(iii- 20) we have both TTcf and which, 
if not used as expletives, would contradict each other. By 
Arjuna would be compelled to look to the preservation of 
society alone but by erf^he would have an additional motive 
for his activity. Like Janaka he would secure salvation 
and like Krsna he would preserve society by action. 
One of these two must be omitted. Again g when 
not expletive signifies distinction. It is doubtful if it has 
any meaning in (ii.l6)and in B?f^- 

3 (ii.l7). In the first case g leads one to expect a 

distinction between the two lines as though the author 
wanted to differentiate the philosophical view from the 
popular view, but as current or traditional explanations go 
no such differentiation can be discovered. In the second 
case g again raises the same oxpectr tion but does not satis- 
fy it. Similarly in the first case seems to say — whereas 
according to popular view only one thing has an end ( 3 ^), 
according to philosophers both have an end. But the 
whole point of arfq and g is lost when is made to mean 
or real nature. 
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Sometimes and ^ are repeated to fill up gaps, 
eric^RFland erssRT in their various forms and 

are also made to serve the same purpose. We have in 
one and the same sentence ^ and erfes ( iv. 33 ), ^Tcfri 
and (viii. 14). and (xl 35), cp: and 

( xi. 39 ), and ot (xii. 3), and twice (ii. 9).Ingf)^- 
(vi. 9) we have three pairs, the components 
of each having the same meaning. The 

of vii. 24 is altered to ( ix. 11 ), 

but one fails to see the necessity of the alteration; moreover 
is hard to construe and interpret. It is simply a 
Btop-gap or a filler. Sometimes these fillers spoil the 
sense as in jrfuff^q^r =q as though riches were dearer 
to the warriors than life, or in BfTf d (iii 

39) as thoughfire would envelop but not burn knowledge, or 
in ^ ^ WtWciTR 3 W- (xviii.16) where qualifying 
bHcHR would make the arrcfR^an agent in company with cer- 
tain other factors, whereas the Gita says emphatically 
5 Tp 4 g^‘* ( xiv. 19 ) and 2^: (xiii. 29). 

Again one of the constituents of #fcf; ‘ divine or blessed 
character * is said to be 5TT%?rft?TT (xvi. 3 ). Did the writer 
approve of some portion of pride but not of over much ? 
It is clearly opposed to in xiii. 7. 

Another source for filling out is a host of vocatives 
such as 3m, q^, 

qr^, 4^, 3T#T, qWSPT, pqqq, 

and of epithets like ??ft{fcr3R. 

q^r^isqpq; at times a stanza has two or even three vocatives 
as for instance x. 15 which is simply 

a string of such expletives. In xvi. 19 the plural 
and in iv. 26 serve apparently the same purpose of 

filling out. 

Prepositions are still another source: q and seem 
to bo prominently the favourites of the author who uses 
each of them some fifty times* without adding to or alter- 
ing the sense of the verbal forms, though that is the object 

1 No references are here given everywhere as the forms could easily 
be located from the valuable word- index to the Gitg supplied at tho end 
pf the Anandashram edition ( No, 34 )• 
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generally served by prepositions. Thus prefixed to 

and 

to ^fR^qpT , 3TR^, 3Trt^, cTTt^^, 

f ^WT(?Ti and to 

cqm, and ^f;— 3Tg to qr^^rrftr, Rrmc, 

w:, ^F^rrTTR, and w^; — sm to Sf^rf, 3 p^:, 

STfrT, and ^;— to m?T^, 5 ^, OT, 

^T%^^ and — and to and dp-T-- 

do not bring out any special sense, is similarly 

used with the prefixes 3 Tm, ^3^ and d* Sometimes two pre- 
positions are prefixed superfluously, as for instance f% and 
to (ii. 52) and and apr to epf^ (ix. 32). is 

the same as 51^-^ as TPlr as , and is 

Sometimes wrong prepositions are used, as qfft for sp* in 
( xvii, 13 ), for arq in ( vii. 16 ), q for ap in 

SPPR (xvi. 16) and d for f% in (vi. 40). ( xi. 32 ) 

is the opposite of and not the same as 3pfr^. ( xi* 17 ) 

should be Similarly 3JKM is without fd in vi. 35, 

without q in xvii. 26 and without in ix. 12. A com- 
plete list would be four times as large. 

Though so lavish of expletives, the Gita does not seem 
to mind lacun 80 . is wanted after JTfr%rrt ( I. 25), erfq 

after ermcTlfd^: (i. 36), rp=[ to correspond to in il. 8, ^ after 
(ii. 32), ^ in ii. 58, erPt after (iii. 9), and also 

after either %ipT or ^^fqdld; (iii. 35), etfrT before (vi. 

16), ^ after fwqi^ and 3P?^T before ( xi. 44), before 

xviii. 8 ), and ?m after ( xviii. 67 ). In xi. 

28 some such words as is required to qualify 

which would thus come into line with which is 

qualified by 

We should expect the Gita to be honey-combed with 
purple passages, if it were a poem and a poem worthy of 
being placed in the highest class of poetry. A philosophi- 
cal poem is a misnomer if the philosophy is not allegoriz-^ 
ed. The Gita has not the slightest pretention to allegory. 
Its aim is to convince by argument and not to visualize, 
except in, one place. The appeal almost everywhere is 
to reason and when it occasionally does^ appeal to emotion, 
it does so, because emotion on those occasions cannot be 
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divorced from reason. The immortality. of the soul is a 
theme where reason alone would be impotent but for its 
ally, viz. emotion. Here it must be acknowledged that 
emotion is the highest kind of reason. Other such pas- 
sages are ii. 55-59 about the iii. 17-18 about the 

aTTcJTgH, V. 14-20 about the 5rRt. Lower in scale are i. 
28-46 where Arjuna is overwhelmed with grief, ii. 45-53 
about vi. 18-23 about vi. 39-40 about v. 

8-13 about action being due to indriyas, vi. 29-32 Where 
the Yogin secs Brahma everywhere, ix. 22-34 about the 
true devotee, xii. 12-19 and xiv. 23-26 about the srFtf, and 
xvi. 4-26 where the two kinds of mental endowment, 
divine and diabolical, are spoken of. Still lower in scale 
are ii. 39-44 about the unified and diversified wills, iii. 20-24 
where the enlightened perform acts for the preservation of 
society, and vi. 14-19 where the true Yogin is defined. None 
of these passages is pure gold, most of them being tarnish- 
ed more or less by defects. All the poetic passages taken 
together mimber two and fifty lines at the most, the rest 
baing mere versified prose. 

If there is one subject that is more amenable to poetic 
treatment than any other, it is the greatness of the soul. 
It is capable of putting the mind into the highest divine 
afflatus and demands vast knowledge and operation of all 
the faculties. The passages we have referred to above are 
too meagre and the artist would feel happy if he were 
given larger elbow-room such as he would find in chapters 
X. and xi. Everything that is great in the universe be- 
ing an incarnation or manifestation of the deity ; and the 
divine vision or revelation : these are subjects that would 
delight, inspire and exercise any poetic genius. The way 
in which an artist deals with these topics would show his 
mettle. Even KalidSsa, Bhavabhuti, Bana, Shakespere, 
Milton, Shelley would have been on their trial and yet 
there irnot the slighest doubt that they would have acquit- 
ted themselves worthily, endoweded as they were with an 
inexhaustible store of images and a faculty that knew how 
to work on those images. They would have given a life- 
like description and produced an immortal picture) the 
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main charactestic of which would have been unity in the 
midst of vastness. The question before us is whether the 
author of the Gita has brought together the best possible 
images, whether he has marshalled them in due order and 
whether he leaves on our mind an effect of unity and vast' 
ness. 

Towards the end of chapter x, the BhagavSn says that he 
has mentioned only illustrative examples of his greatness, 
that in fact everything that is grand, or splendid or power- 
ful is a portion of his light. Yet there are things in this 
chapter that possess none of these qualities. Some no 
doubt are grand, as the Himalayas, the ocean and the Gan- 
ges ; some splendid as the sun and the moon ; and some 
powerful, as the wind, the fire, the lion, the eagle and the 
crocodile. A few of these again may have two characteris- 
tics or even all the three, as for instance kings and such 
mythical beings as Indra, Kubera, Prahlada, Airavata and 
Uccaisravas. But by which of these qualities shall we 
characterize the Sama-veda, the BrhatsSma, Brhaspati, 
Bhrgu, andNarada? These are simply the best of their 
class. The letter 3T, the Dvandva compound, and the 
month MSrga&lrsa happen to be the first though not neces- 
sarily the best of their series. Again etc. are con- 

sidered best among women because they happen to be fe- 
minine ib speech. But the heroines and noble ladies of 
our epics — a mere utterance of whose names soon after 
waking in early morning is deemed auspicious — Sita, 
Tara, Anasuya, Mandodarl, SSvitrl, DamayantI and TarS- 
matl of blessed memory, Urva^I, Rambha and !§akuntals 
unsurpassed in beauty, Sarasvatl the goddess of speech : 
these have been forgotten; so also are Rama the ideal 
hero, son and husband, HanuraSn celebrated for devoted 
self-sacrificing service, RSvana notorious for undying 
hatred of Rsma, Laksmana the type of devoted brother- 
hood, Hariscandra true to his word, Dharma, conscience 
incarnate, and Nala. The Architect and the Physicions of 
the gods are conspicuous by their absence. If the ASvat- 
tha is the best of trees, Soma is the best of creepers. But 
the latter has been passed oyer* Instead of these we h^ye 
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and which are mere acts, ^ and which are 
means, common characteristic of creaturea, etc. What 

sort of greatness do these possess and what sort of pride or 
pleasure can Krsna or for that matter any one feel in 
calling himself ‘gambling’ which is simply a civilized form 
of filching? It is rather strange that Krsna, Arjuna and 
Vyasa who are so intimately connected with the story of 
the Mahabharata and Gita should be mentioned as the 
best of their clan, family or class. Can they be so de- 
tached from self, so impartial as to look upon themselves 
in that light ? 

A few things have been dragged in for mer^ 
alliteration as q^: qq;^, and It is 

this love of alliteration that has betrayed the author into a 
solecism like qrr: where should be 

This correct form would read as well, but then the meritri- 
cious ornament would be missed. The writer cannot forget 
his own trade; like a pedant he must bring in the alphabet 
and grammar, which last is of a seamy character as we 
have seen above. No one can trace the source of his state- 
ment that the Dvandva is the first of compounds. In a 
description of divine greatness one expects order and pro- 
gressiveness, the absence of which is felt everywhere. The 
Vedas, the gods, the senses and animate creatures are spo- 
ken of in stanza 22, trees and divine sages in 26, weapons, 
cows, lust and snakes in 28, demons and calculators in 30, 
purifiers, warriors, aquatic creatures and rivers in 31, 
letters, compounds, eternity and the creator in 33, death 
and such pretty damsels as fame, wealth, speech in 34 : 
Many would be amazed at finding themselves in such 
queer company. Cows, how soever tolerant, would 
not put up with the society of snakes. Order there is 
none. Any quarter, any half, any couplet may be placed 
anywhere, the writer’s chief anxiety being how to com- 
plete the couplet. Great things and small have been sim- 
ply huddled up. 

To illustrate greatness the author starts with the all 
pervasive soul and the statement ‘I am the beginning, the 
$nd and the middle of creatures’ (x.20, which is repeated in 
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32 with the substitution of creations for creatures*). This 
must lead to an anti-climax if there be any order. To 
leave an abiding, clear impression small things should have 
been stated first, and these should have led up gradually to 
great and greater things till the whole enumeration culmi- 
nated in the description of the universal soul. The author 
should have followed some logical method. As it is, it is 
nothing but a miserable welter. It is a small objection to 
say that half the things mentioned are fabulous. 

The description of divine greatness in chapter x fills 
Arjuna with an ardent desire to visualize that greatness. 
Yet very few things mentioned in that chapter are seen in 
the universal vision. No particular gods are referred to 
except Brahma who is seated in the lotus and the Asvins. 
Poor Rsis jostle in company with serpents. The splen- 
dour of the vision would be equalled if a thousand suns 
shone simultaneously in the sky. In this transcendental 
blaze Arjuna sees innumerable arms, logs, bellies, mouths, 
jaws, and eyes, and into the cavernous mouths warriors 
on either side rushing and encountering death like moths 
rushing into burning fire. The vision occtipies all inter- 
space between earth and sky and all the directions and 
yet curiously wears a crown and carries in hand the mace 
and the disc like the ordinary Krsna, and like him too is 
clad in resplendent garments, decked with garlands and 
annointed with scented pigments. This gay image is abso- 
lutely incongrous with the monstrous many-armed, many- 
legged, many-mouthed, many-jawed, and many-bellied 
apparition which terrifies Arjuna and the three worlds* 
With strange forgetfulness Arjuna desires to see Krsna 
with the traditional crown and the other fixtures in stanza 
46. Are we to suppose that it was a moving picture as in 
a cinematograph wherein Krena appeared now gay and 
now frightful ? It is a pity that with his endowment of a 
divine sight Arjuna saw only arms, legs etc. andgods demi- 
gods, sages and demons all agog with terror. Even a mo- 
dern writer like the author of the Vyahkatefia-stotra could 
imagine countless worlds penetrating space* Even Milton 
oould think of worlds on worlds revolving* In spite ci 
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gtellar systems by far greater than the one with which we 
are familiar, planets other than the earth, Saturn with its 
rings, comets with tails and the golden gala>:y, the uni- 
verse of Arjuna v^as narrowed down to three v f ids. What 
are countless arms and other physical appendages in com- 
parison with these marvels or even with such earthly phe- 
nomena as mouiStains, volcanoes and oceans ? Could the 
mutability and perishablenejps of the universe have been 
less impressive, had these grander images been pressed into 
service ? Arjuna could have seen worlds resolving into 
nebula and nevr worlds forming out of it. His attentiop 
is however confined to the traditional three worbL; and 
their contents, to the sun and the moon, to the niythicai 
gods, demigods and giants, to sages and sei’pents. He is 
struck dumb at this insignificant vision and bows in front, 
behind (?), and on ail sides (?), and repeats his bows a 
thousand times and again and again. Throughout he talks 
like a driveller, and in very bad Sanskrit. The interlocu- 
tors and Vyasa are Hindus to their very tips. The whole 
vision is steeped in Hindu mythology and Hindu belief, 
whereas a vision of the universe ought to transcend all 
such limitations. It ought to surpass all the discoveries, 
past and future, of astronomy and other cognate sciences. 
It ought to be truth itself. Like the preceding chapter 
this too deals in fabulous matter. It moreover abounds in 
slovenly unclassical Sanskrit and in mistakes of grammar 
some of which have been pointed out above. It is a 
failure both in respect of style and vision and, along with 
the preceding chapter and a few others, appears immate- 
rial. The first stanza of the new chapter seems to connect 
it with chapter ix or even with chapter vi. 

The test of good poetry lies in renewal and increase of 
pleasure at every fresh perusal. But one is pained to state 
that the Gita does not satisfy this test. The imperfections 
by far out number the beauties. 

It may be said that when a work is enshrined in faith 
and becomes an object of veneration to millions, it has a 
claim to be considered invulnerable and that faults of 
grammar, style and reason are impertinent. Such a view 
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& mtelligible and deserves respect Men of faith would 
and should ignore this criticism completely as I should 
he sorry to hurt their feelings. But when men take 
their stand on reason and not an faith and assert that the 
Glti has spoken the last word on ethics and that it is the 
best poem in the world, they lay themselves open to 
attack. These- people ought to dei^onstrate that the de- 
fects shown ip this paper are no defects, that the style is 
the most poetical style according to the most authorita- 
tive definitions of poetry, or that these definitions are 
Wrong. Exigencies of verse is no excuse, for Sanskrit 
literature abounds in verse that is scrupulously correct 
and chaste. There is no reason why Vyasa should trip 
where, not to speak of KalidSsa and his compeers, even 
lesser artists have succeeded, 

I must explain my own position. Our old writers did 
hot scruple to write in the name of Krsna or Siva as the 
old Hebjew prophets spoke and wrote in the name of 
Jehova. They felt that God spoke to mankind through 
them, that they were mere transmitters of God’s will. In- 
spired though they thought themselves to be, they could 
not transcend the limitations of their knowledge. Their 
ignorance and knowledge, their superstition and faith, the 
tradition and faith in which they had been nurtured came 
into play and left their impress on their work. 



INFLUENCE OF ANALOGY IN SASNKBIt 

By V, S. GHATE 

E very language, as it passes through the different period# 
of its growth, is seen to undergo a multiplicity of 
changes. Such changes consist not only in the addition of 
new words from different sources, or of new ideas due to a 
general progress in thought, but in altering the very form 
of the words already existing and their signification. Thus 
if we look to a language like English or Marathi, we shall 
see that the language as it is at present is quite different 
in form from what it was a few centuries ago, so that one 
knowing the Marathi of to-day, may not necessarily be able 
to read with equal ease, the Marathi of the 13th or the 14th 
century. 

Such linguistic changeia are found to be not merely 
accidental or whimsical, but governed by certain phonetic 
laws which can be established after a careful stifdy of the 
different stages of a language, and a comparison of more 
than one language passing through a similar course. How 
and why such phonetic laws came to govern a particular 
language, it is difficult to say. As language is a mechanical 
product, the result of the particular vocal organism, a 
difference, of course qualitative, in the structure of the 
organism may lead to a difference in pronunciation, which, 
in the course of time, may substantially alter the form of 
the product. It is thu.s that different dialects come into 
existence. Pace and climate may have their share in this 
work of change, but very generally, it is the desire for ease 
of utterance, the natural tendency to economize vocal 
effort, which accounts for it a good deal. 

Such phonetic laws which belong to the so-called science 
of Philology, are not, however, laws in the sense in which, 
the laws of Mathematics and natural sciences are laws 
In the case of the latter, you can predict with certainty 
the result that would follow, when you know the law hold- 
ing in the particular case. The laws can never fail, as long 
as all the conditions and the qualifications required are 
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there Intact. With language, however, the case is different. 
Every phonetic law has a large number of apparent excep- 
tions. ' In the first place, any phonetic law is true only 
with a particular language, under particular environments 
of time and place. But, even in this limited sphere, the 
law fails us several times. Why is it so ? It is due to the 
very nature of language which these laws have to govern. 
In linguistic change there are not only physical elements, 
but psychological elements also. The mechanism which 
finally produces language is at first set into work by the 
human will. Thus there are always two factors, mutually 
opposed to some extent, that are at work in the develop- 
ment of a language. Phojoetia laws, mainly relating to 
the physical element, tend to produce variety; but at the 
same time the psychological factor is at work, which tends 
to produce simplicity out of variety, of course as far as 
it is consistent with intelligibility. The less bound we t^re 
by tradition, the more free is the psychological factor, and 
the greater the scope ^or analogy. Thus the apparent 
exceptions, to any particular phonetic law do not at all 
affect the truth of the law, but only teiid to confirm it; 
since they can be explained as due to the other element, 
very generally by means of analogy. Analogy proceeds to 
work in some such way; — if there is a likeness of significa- 
tion, why shoirtd there not be a likeness of form ? If there 
is a likeness of function, why should there not be a likeness 
of form? Thus, if we have a word like brother, why should 
we not have words like father and mother, because all 
are equally words of relationship? It must be noted here 
that the form 'brother' is phonetically regular, while * fader* 
and ' mader* would be the phonetically regular forms. But 
we have instead /a? Aer and mother due to form-association 
with brother, if we have a form like fyUuh, why not also 
have patyuh and sakhyuh, since all the three words express 
ielationship; though A can be phonetically explained, 
iwfyaA, and sakhyah should be the phonetically regu- 
lar forms ? It is thus that analogy works to produce 
simplicity out of variety; it tends to the unification of the 
grammatical system, and the simplification of the mecha- 
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nlsm of speech. Thus to account for linguistic chjinge, 
merely the doctrine of the strict order in phonetic develop- 
ment is not sufficient; it must be complemented by the 
doctrine of analogy. It is the object of this paper to 
illustrate the working of this, factor of analogy from 
Sanskrit, to show how the apparent exceptions to certain 
jihoiietic rules are only due to analogy. 

It may be said here that there cannot possibly be any 
scope for analogy as tar as Sanskrit is concerned, because, 
since the time of Papiui’s grammar, supplemented by the 
works of Katyayana and Patahjali, every writer and 
spehker of Sanskrit has tried to conform as exactly as 
possible to the rules laid down; and that Sanskrit has 
ceased to be a spoken language in the full sense of the 
word, i. e. amongst the masses. So, there being no linguistic 
change possible, there is no scope for analogy. 

So far the statement is true. But there js another 
point of view of looking at Sanskrit. If we look at the past 
history of the Sanskrit language, at the various stages as 
represented by the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Upanisads, 
and the epics, wo cannot but observe a gradual linguistic 
change going on. As a descriptive grammar of the Sanskrit 
language (i. e. a grammar which brings together and classi- 
fies all the grammatical facts of a language at a particular 
stage). Pan ini’s work cannot be surpassed. But there are 
other kinds of grammar which are more interesting and 
valuable. A historical grammar of Sanskrit, for instance, 
legarding classical Sanskrit in relation to the Sanskrit 
of the Vedas and the epics on the one hand, and to the 
Prakrit dialects on the other hand, would testify to an 
immense linguistic change, and to the working of analogy. 
We can go still further and consider Sanskrit in relation 
tb Avesta, Greek and Latin, which have been now con- 
clusively proved to be sister-languages, at first so many 
dialects springing from the common parent, the Indo-Ger- 
man language (which has so far of course only a hypo- 
thetical existence). Thus in addition to a descriptive and 
a historical grammar, there can be a philological or com- 
parative grammar of Sanskrit; and her® thare would be 
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even a greater scope for linguistic change and the working 
of analogy. ^ For convciiienco’s sake, I mean to restrict 
myself to this last sphere oni^ ; that is to say, 1 . shall try to 
illustrate the working of analogy, in so iar as Sanskrit is 
considered as one of the members of the Indo-germanic 
famiiy-^ 

It is now conclusively proved that the vowel a in Sans» 
Icrit sometimes represents an original a, e g. Sanskrit d\ati 
18 Greek ay€iy sometimes an original o, e. g. Sanskrit asH is 
Greek and lastly an original o, e. g. Sanskrit /vf/i is 

Greek Trocrty, Immediately Cvomiected with this phenomeiion 
is another, viz. that the original velar and labio velar 
sounds are represented In Sanskrit sometimes by the velar 
(or guttural) and sometimes by the palatal sounds. Thus, 
Sanskrit karkata “ Greek Kaptcn'o^ and Sanskrit yyiga — 
Greek {vyov. But Sanskrit ca Greek ve ~ Latin que ; and 
Sanskrit jj/d “ Greek yStov ~ Lithuanian f/yfo This differ- 
ence in the representation in Sanskrit of the original /r, (/, 
gh sounds, i. e. sometimes as A’, {/A, but sometimes as c, j 

A, is accounted for by the law of Palatalisation. According 
to this law, an original guttural is palatalised in Indo- 
Iranian, if it is followed by the vowels, i, c, or an a or a 
which represents an original c, or the consonant //. Other- 
wise it remains unchanged, L e. if followed by u u o, or an 
a or d which represents an original o or a or any other 
consonant. It is this law which is at the root of the pheno- 
menon of a mutual exchange of the gutturals and the 
palatals so often seen in the forms of one and the same 
root or stem. Thus, for instance, in the form cakava, the 
perfect Ist , person singuhii of the root kr or kcn\ we see 
that the k is changed to the corresponding palatal <• in the 
reduplicative syllable; so also in jagluina, we have gh ii. 
the original root-syllable, while we have j the correspond- 
ing un-aspirated palatal in the reduplicative syllable. And 
this difference of representation can be easily explained it 
we know that the vowel a in the reduplicative syllable 
represents an original e which is also the vowel of redupU- 
cation in Greek, and that the d in the root-sylJable re- 
presents au original o whioh is the strong vowe) corres- 
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ponding to e. A very striking illustration of this law is 
provided by the forms hanti and ghnanti, the 3rd pers. 
singular and plural of the present of the root han which 
must have been originally ghen as shown by its representa^ 
tive in G reek deivin^ In hanti^ the original gh becomes f ^ 
is palatalised owing to the following g which was 
e, but in ghnanti, the original gutturiE^l holds itg^^wp, ,sipce 
it is no longer followed by a palatalising-voweb 

But this phonetic law of palatalisation is often dis- 
turbed in its work by analogy. This law would naturally 
tend to produce a variety of forms, sometimes a guttural, 
and sometimes a palatal. But analogy would try to have 
a simplicity as far as consistent with intelligibility. Thus 
we find that sometimes the palatal uniformly takes the 
place of the guttural or vice versa. This is very often seen 
in declension and conjugation. Thus with the root han 
itself, we see that the forms hathah and hat^^a^ for jr^tanoe, 
have the palatal only op thp analogy of hanmi and hantt^ 
just to have a symmetry of form, though really speaking 
the a in the former forms is not an e but a sonant nas^l .. 

The declension of the word viTic also illustrates the same 
phenomenon. The final of the root vac and of the noun 
vTic is originally a guttural /j, as is shown clearly by the 
forms ukta, vaktum in Sanskrit itself, and the forms vox^ 
V(x:is in Latin. Thus the nominative singular form vak is 
phonetically regular, since the guttural should hold its own 
before s, the case-termination. The forms vacah and vaci 
are also phonetically regular, since the guttural should 
naturally be palatalised before the vowel a originally re- 
presenting e and the vowel i. But the form, meem is 
phonetically irregular, since the original termination of 
the accusative singular is m which should become a after 
a consonant. So the proper form would be vaka, the guttural 
being preserved. But analogy works here in two ways. 
Because several forms before the vowel case-terminations 
show the palatal, why not have the palatal throughout, 
before all vowel-terminations? So we have vacau^ vdeam^ 
and so on. Vdcam instead of wica is again (iue to analogy^ 
under the influence of the a^stems (e. g. demm). 
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So also the word vacas illustrates the same generalisa- 
tion of the palatal at the cost of the guttural, wh,en placed 
by the side of the corresponding word in Greek. Thus the 
nom. sing, vacas should Be phonetically vakas, because it 
corresponds to the a following c is an original which 
is not a palatalising vowel. But this is due to the influence 
of the forms of the gen. and loc. sing, for instance, which 
are vacasah and vacasi, and in which the palatal is phone- 
tically regular, since the corresponding forms are €7rc((r)~r>s, 
end e7r€((T}-t. The work of analogy in the present case is 
facilitated by the fact that the vowel-gradation in the stem 
before strong and weak case-suffixes, which existed in the 
original language and which is preserved in Greek in the 
present instance, is completely obliterated in Sanskrit 
since both the vowels e and a have come to be represented, 
by a. 

There are also instances of a generalisation of the 
guttural at the cost of a palatal. The infinitive form kartum 
should be phonetically cart am; since the a after k is an 
original e ; but the guttural has got the better of the palatal, 
owing to the influence of a large number of forms like krta^ 
cakara etc., which show the guttural, though rightly. The 
old-Persian infinitive cartanaiy, however, shows the phone- 
tically regular palatal. So also the forms kah, karn^ katara 
connected with the interrogative pronoun show the guttural 
rightly, as is clearly shown by the parallel forms Txa-Qev and 
TTorepos in Greek, and quo-d in Latin. But the forms ktm^ 
kiyant and Ahiriiiave the guttural, in spite of the presence 
of the palatalising vowel, only under the influence of 
analogy. The phonetically regular palatal is seen preserved 
only in the isolated particle cid which has escaped being 
overrun by the guttural, perhaps owing to its change of 
signification. 

The final d of the word snusd cannot be explained ex- 
cept as being due to analogy. The corresponding words in 
Greek and Latin are n/op and nurus leading to an original 
snusus or The d in Sanskrit comes in only under 

the influence of the very frequent feminine ending d. 
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The form tulayati is regular, as is shown by the corres- 
ponding form reXafxo&v ; but it has also led to another 
form tolayati, on the analogy of the root budh leading to 
bodhayati. The real character of the ii ( which is not 
original, but which has come in secondarily in the same 
way as turayati from tr ) was lost sight of, and it was con- 
founded with an original u. So also the form Sphotayati 
from Sphut can be explained only as due to analogy, 
because the cerebral t in Sphut clearly shows that the is 
not original but has come in the place of the r necessary 
for the cerebralisation. 

The treatment of the Sanskrit j and li is very interest- 
ing. We find that these two sounds are found to behave 
in two different ways, especially at the end of roots, under 
similar qircumstances. Thus, to take the two roots yuj 
and yaj, we have from the former such forms as y6ga, yuktd, 
yugvan, yoksyati ; but from the latter, such forms as yajnay 
ydjvan, yastave^ aydt. In the same way the root du/i gives 
such forms as dugdhdy sa-dughd, adhok ; while the root Ith 
gives lidhd, leha, alet. Thus it is found that there are 
really two series : one, the original palatals ( o. g. in ]jaj and 
iih) and the other, the secondary palatals derived from the 
original velars, which reassert themselves before certain 
€W)unds, like the ta of the past passive participle. 

This distinction which is found in Sanskrit is also con- 
firmed by the different representation of the two series in 
Avesta where ^ represents the original palatals j and 4^ 
while g or j represents the secondary palatals. Thus cor- 
responding to Sanskrit yajati and vahati, Avesta has yazaiti 
and vazaiti ; ysrhile corresponding to hanti, it has jainti. 
Now, many times in Sanskrit, the two series get inter- 
changed under the influence of analogy ; that is to say, 
the h of the old palatal series behaves as if it were of the 
secondary palatal series, and vi6e versa. Thus the root 
muh, the h of which is a secondary palatal, has not only the 
phonetically regular form mugdha showiug the original 
guttural, but, by its side, it has also mu dha on the analogy 
of li4ha. On the other hand, the root dih the h of which is 
original palatal, as is shown by the forms in Avesta (e. g. 
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da^Zjdieta ), has the form Mgdha^ instead of the phonetically 
regular dldha. 

Before the hard consonants of the palatal, lingual and 
dental class, there is inserted, after a final n, ajaibilant of 
each of these classes respectively, before which the n becomes 
anusvdra. Thus tan -f tanduldn gives tdnstamlnldn. Now 
this insertion of a sibilant, which is regularly observed in 
classical Sanskrit, but not very often in the Veda, is not 
at all arbitrary, but it really involves a historical survival. 
In a iar^e majority of cases, the final n is an original ns. 
Thus, for instance, the accusative plural termination of the 
a, z, and u stems was originally m but afterwards, the s* was 
dropped, conferring a compensatory lengthening on the 
preceding vowel. The same fact is confirmed by Greek, 
where we have (piXot^g, accus. plu. of afterwards be- 

coming (t>iXov9 with the ^ dropped and the preceding vowel 
extended. The original ns is also proved by a peculiar 
Sandhi in the Veda, where a final an, in, un or rn followed by 
a vowel is treated as if it were a nasalised vowel followed 
by a visarga. Thus, niahdn-^ asi gives mahdn-asi ; rasinin- 
iva gives rasminriva. In classical Sanskrit, however, this 
insertion of a sibilant after a final n is almost generalised ; 
that is to say, extended to those cases even where there is 
no historical justification for the presence of the s. Thus 
because we have qacchan + tatra — gacchanstatra ( the ori- 
ginal form being gacchans), we have also by analogy, 
a-bharan + tatra ~ ahharanstatra, or kasrnin + cit — kas- 
niinscif, without any real reason for the This transfer- 
ence by analogy is facilitated by the fact that the original 
presence of the .s was altogether forgotten, and the insertion 
of the sibilant was looked upon as only arbitrary, without 
any etymological reasons. Thus if we have it in one case, 
why not have it in other cases also, apparently similar ? 

A phenomenon of an external Sandhi is often trans- 
ferred to an internal Sandhi, under the influence of 
analogy. Thus a final mute, when followed by a liasal, often 
becomes a corresponding nasal, instead of a correspond- 
ing soft unaspirate. Thus we have tat + mama = tanmama. 
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The same is afterwards extended to forms like anna^ 
chinna etc,, where the d of the root becomes before the 
following nasal ; so also we have forms like mrumaya ; 
though otherwise, in similar cases of internal Sandhi, we 
have forms like udnnh from udan, vidma from vid, garni-’ 
manf and so on. 

Another illustration of a similar transference of exter- 
nal Sandhi to internal, is supposed to be provided by such 
forms as havirbhi.h, niambhih, etc. The final s of Itavis and 
rnanas is treated as if it were a regular visarga at the end of 
a word ; though, really speaking, the ought to bo softened 
before llie following soft consonant ; and the forms shoufd 
be havidbhih coming from an original hanif^bhih and 
rjianadbhih coming from manazhhih. So also we should have 
hauiksu and munatsa^ as expected phonetically, but we have 
liavihsi/ and manahsu instead. These may be regarded 
as instances of transference by analogy, but perhaps these 
forms may imply some historical survival too. It is held 
that most of the so called suffixes ( of declension as well as 
of conjugation ) were once independent words and were 
aftemaids, by their constant association with other words, 
gradually knocked down into abbreviated suffixes. Thus 
the visarga in the forms above may be a survival of this 
fact. It is to be noted also that in the Padapatha of the 
Vedic texts, such forms as havirbhih are written with the 
piark s ( avagraha ) inserted between havih and hhih, imply- 
ing that they are two members of a compound word The 
designation pada (base) in such cases, may also have 
something to do with this. 

Coming more particularly to declension, we have 
very interesting instances of the influcence of analogy. 
The declension of pronouns has very much influenced that 
of nouns, and amongst nouns, the a and n stems have very 
much influened the rest. The original instrumental singular 
termination was d not only with consonant stems, but even 
w^ith vowel stems. Thus we have in the Veda forms like 
yajna, mahitvd. But even in the Veda, and regularly ip 
classical Sanskrit, the a steams have as a rule the termina- 
tion ng with the change of the final a of the stemJto i) Now, 
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this Is nothing but a case of transference from the pronoun, 
where the r.a is original, as we see from forms in the related 
language. Thus corresponding to tena, (or tgena in Veda),, 
we have old Persian hja-na. Gothic ian. (This suffix na is 
very probably the same as appears, for instance, in Sanskrit 
cana, viml, kuruta-na ( in Veda b or in Latin pone). 

The forms of the Nominative plural of a stems like 
devasah by the side of devdh which alone is found in classi- 
cal Sanskrit, are also due to the influence of what is called 
the proportionate analogy. In the case of ^consonant 
stems, the nominative plural has an as in addition to 
.the form of the nominative singular ( the suffix ,s being 
dropped). So it might have been argued that just as the 
nom. sing, marut gives the nora. plu. marulah, so the nom. 
sing. should give devasah — [manit: niarulah devas * 

devasah]. Or perhaps this may be a case of adding double 
endings ; as for instance, we have viahatvatil in Veda, 
children in English, CyUf-i'-a in Greek, or dasyadva, often 
used in modern Marathi. 

The accusative plural form of a stems may also be 
similarly explained, as being due to analogy. Thus devah: 
devam::devah\ decan; or it may be a case of compensatory 
lengthening as said above. 

The Vedic instrumental plural of a stems is also in- 
fluenced by other steins. Thus the original form should 
be, for instance, devaih, as is clearly shown by the Greek 
dyiXoi^ ; but by its side we have devebhih, which is due to 
the analogy of agnibhih, Satriibhih, etc. 

The original genitive plural termination is dm not only 
with consonant stems, but also with vowel stems, as 
is shown by the Greek tirTroop and the Latin deurn. But 
Sanskrit has instead dndm for a stems, from which it is 
then transferred to i and u stems. In the Bgveda, we 
have only a very small number of examples of simple dm 
instead of dndm, like caratdm for instance. Now this 
dndm was transferred to a stems from the feminine a stems, 
which acquired it in the first instance from the n stems. 
Thus to take two words dtman and bdld^ dtman has forms 
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like Utmabhih, atmasu and atmanam; the word bala has 
also b^abhih, balasu; then why should it not also have 
balariam ? Thus, atmabhih : atmam : atmanam : : baidbhih : 
bMasii : balanam. And this transference by analogy must 
have been facilitated by the nominative singular forms 
atma and bala, whi 9 h are exactly alike. Another reason 
must have been that the suffix am would give the form 
bctlam which can not be distinguished from the accu. sing, 
form. Afterwards it was transferred to a stems, probably 
owing to the similarity of form in the nom. plural. Thus, 
brilUh: balanam :: devah: devanriin. In old Persian ah^o, 
WG have bagamim from baga ( — a god ). 

The neuter nom. plural of a stems is also influenced 
by the ii sterns. The original suffix is u, as shown by 
Vedic forms like yiiga and Gothic juka and Latin iuga. 
But the n stems in the Veda had both kinds of forms like 
dhdma and dfiamdui, which must have given rise to such 
forms a the by the side of iju(fd\ and afterwards, as the 
n stems had only the regular forms like ndmani, the a 
stems also preserved only forms like yugdni, the forms 
like yiigd being completely lost. Afterwards the same was 
transferred to neuter stems in i, u and r. 

The instr. sing, of the feminine stems in a is also 
influenced by the pronominal declension. The original 
form is found in Vedic Sanskrit, e. g. asvd instr. sing, of 
aivU (fern), corresponding to which we have also forms 
like Xa9pa in Greek. But later we have asvaya on 

the model of taya, which is probably the original form with 
pronouns, as appears from the corresponding old Lithuanian 
taja and old Bulgarian fojoi. ^ 

The loc. singular^ asvayam was probably formed to 
distinguish the regular aivai from the dat. sing. wLich 
would also be aivai ; and afterwards the forms aivayai and 
asvayah of the dat. and abl. sing, were modelled after 
devyam, devyai and devyah 

The instr. sing, forms of i and u stems are also modell- 
ed after n stems. Thus instead of directly adding a to the 
stem I we have forms like agnina and iatrundy on the 
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analogy of balina and Hyuna from balin and ^yun respec- 
tively. Thus, baltm : baling :: agnibhih: agnisu: 

agnincL This analogy was perhaps facilitated by some 
words which were both i and in stems. 

The neuter stems in i and u are very much influenced 
by the n stems, before vowel-terminations. Thus we have 
forms like varina^ varine and so on, exactly like baline, 
balinah. This transference was best facilitated by the 
identity of the forms for the nom. plu. ; for we had already 
forms like varini, instead of the Vedic van, which came to 
exist on the analogy of forms like yugani. 

Nouns ending in r, like pitr, matr, present a very in- 
teresting illustration of the influence of analogy. They 
were originally stems ending in c/r, as is shown by the 
related languages. Thus Sk. pitdr ^ Gk. Trarep Lat. 
pater \ and several case-forms also agree in all these 
languages. But coming to the accusative end the genitive 
plural, we have in Sanskrit forms llkeJ^^?r5^^ a., jitrnam; 
whereas we should expect, as phonetically regular, piLrah, 
and pitram, corresponding to the allied forms and 

Trarptir. It was the similarity of the forms pitrbhih and 
pitrsu to agnibhih and agnisu, which must have' brought 
this change. Thus, agnibhih : agnisu : agnin: agninam :: 
pitrbhih : pitrsu : pitfn : pitfnam. So also matfh (f.) was due 
the analogy of matih; and datfni (neuter) was in the same 
way influenced by vdrini\ until at the original cha- 
racter of the stems as ending in err was forgotten, and they 
were regarded as regular vowel-stems ending in r. 

So also the nasal in the neuter nom. plural of as stems 
like manas is not original, but is due to the analogy of the 
stems in mant and of words like pratyaric, where the nasal 
is original. Thus dhimat: dhimanti manas: mandmsi 
(instead of manasi) ; and then tke nasal was further ex- 
tended to nouns like havis and cqksus which give havimsi 
and caksumri. 

Coming to conjugation we find that in Sanskrit mi is 
the termination of thVTst pers. sing, present, throughout all 
the conjugations, whether they have a thematic vowel or 
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iiot But originally there was a distinction. Thii thematic 
verbs had o, whOe it was only the non-thematic verbs that 
had mi. Thus we have in Greek Latin fero, Gothic 

baira^ which should be in Sanskrit bhara instead of the 
actually existing bharamii (It is to be noted that this form 
in o is probably preserved in the Vedic subjunctive forms 
like brava and the oldAvestic spasya corresponding to Latin 
specio); while we have eipi corresponding to Sk. asmi and 
Avesta ahmi. In Sanskrit, however, this distinction was 
lost, and mi was applied throughout, under the influence of 
some such analogy as — dvismah : dvesmi : : bharamah : 
bhardmi; or dm^e: dvesmi:: bhare: bharami. 

So also the suffix of the 1st pers. sing, of the imperfect 
is m which should appear as a nasal consonant after a 
vowel but as a vowel a after a consonant. Thus in Greek, we 
have i-<t>epo-v corresponding to d-bhara-m ; but ya == 

es-m) which should be dsa in Sanskrit; but instead, we have 
asam^ only on the analogy of d-bharam. 

In the potential, ya and i are the suffixes added to non- 
thematic verbs before the strong and weak personal termi- 
nations respectively ; thus we have in Greek elyv ( = origi- 
nal €<r-irj-v) and old Latin siem corresponding to Sanskrit 
sydm, in the 1st pers. sing. But in the 1st pers. plural, we 
have eipev {=:orig. ccr-i-/u€v) and Latin s-l-mus which should 
correspond phonetically with 6‘ima in Sanskrit: but instead 
we have sydma. So also nde-ly-s corresponds to dadfiijdh, 
but riOe^l-juiev should correspond to dadhima^ but instead we 
have dadhyama. Thus the ya originally peculiar to the 
strong terminations is, in Sanskrit, extended to weak termi- 
nations also, on the analogy of the conjugation of thematic 
verbs, and because the personal terminations were found to 
be sufficient to distinguish one form from the other, with- 
out there being the jjecessity of any difference in the stem. 

A similar tendency is seen, for instance. In the imper- 
fect of the root as ‘to be*. In the present, the original 
difference of vowel-gradation in the stem before strong and 
weak terminations is preserved. Thus we have, but 

S-mdh dsdi but s^dnti^ just as we have with the root i ‘to go’, 
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4-mi but i-mdk In the same way, in the imperfect, we 
should have as-am (=a4'as“am) but a-s-ma ( ^a + s-ma), 
but we have instead osma ; that is to say, the singular has 
extended its form of the stem, throughout, on the analogy 
of the thematic verbs. 

The Sanskrit root meaning ‘to hear* is originally iruy 
which is preserved is srutd, srdtumy and the u also appears 
in Oree k\vto^ and Latin in-clutus. But the ru is changed 
to r in the copjagation. Thus we have srnd-miy srnu-mdh 
etc. One possible explanation suggested is that in the 
form srnuy the original ru followed by an u in the imme- 
diately next syllable, {srunu) must have been at first 
changed to r by dissimilation, in order to avoid two sylla- 
bles with u ; and then this r must have been perhaps ex- 
tended by analogy, to even the strong forms, which had no 
instead of nu. 

Another result of the influence of analogy is the pheno- 
menon of the transference of roots from one conjugation to 
another. Thus the verbs tisthamiy pibdmiy jighrdmi must 
have originally belonged to the reduplicating class or the 
third conjugation, the roots being sfhd, pd and ghrd. But 
as we have for instance bhavdmiy bhavdmahy bhavasiy so why 
not also have tisthdmahy tistJiasi f And the change of the 
reduplicating syllable both in regard to the consonant and 
the vowel must have weakened their tie to the reduplicat- 
ing class ; and finally they came to be looked upon as be- 
longing to the first class. In the same way, verbs like 
krntatiy muficatiy which originally must have belonged to 
the seventh conjugation, afterwards came to be looked upon 
as belonging to the thematic class. The same is the case 
with verbs like cakas and jaks which originally belonged 
to the reduplicating class (the roots being kds and ghas) 
but which afterwards were transferred to the second conju- 
gation. 

In Greek and pther European languages, the vowel of 
the reduplication syllable in the Perfect is e. Thus we 
have in Greek iceicXerm, in old Latin, memordiy 

cecidu This e was phonetically represented by a in Sans- 
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krit. Thus, dadaria^ jagkdna. Afterwards the original 
character of this a being forgotten, the reduplication- vowel 
became a, u, according as the vowel of the root was a, 
w. Thus if han gives jaghan^ why should ni not give nini 
or sUy sum ? Thus the reduplication-vowel was regularly 
assimilated to the root-voweL The original condition of 
the reduplication-vowel is preserved in the form babhuva 
(orig. bebhuva) instead of bubhuva^ and in the Vedic sasuva 
instead of the classical susuva. A similar assimilation is 
found in Latin also, e. g. momordi for rnemordiy pupugi for 
pepugi. The reduplication-vowel in the third conjugation 
was originally as is shown by Ti9r)/iii,"i(rTr}jui in Greek, and 
also by the Sanskrit forms tisthami, jighrdnii etc. But this 
was also subjected to the influence of the perfect redupli- 
cation and thus the reduplication vowel came to be assi- 
milated to the root-vowel. 

The perfect forms like pecimay tenima are apparently 
anomalous ; but can be explained as due to analogy. The 
change of the root-vowe] a toe was phonetically just in the 
case of, for instance, sedima which was originally sazdimay 
( sa-s(a)d-i-ma) the a suffering a compensatory lengthen- 
ing, and the ^ being dropped Compare, for instance, edhiy 
the imperative 2nd pers. sing, of aSy which corresponds to 
azdhi in Avesta). So also in the case of ijemimay the e is 
phonetically regular; for the form was originally ija-im- 
tmoy un being the weak grade or saraprasarana of yom. The 
original character of the c in such cases was, in the course 
of time, forgotten ; and then it was extended to forms like 
fenimay where it had no phonetic explanation. The Vedic 
form paptima instead of the classical petima testifies to Uia 
fact that this extension of e was a later result of the influ- 
ence of analogy. 

As regards the non-conjugational tenses, Sanskrit 
grammarians have a three-fold division of roots, sety anit 
and wety according as an i is inserted or not or is inserted 
optionally between the stem and the personal terminations. 
There are hard and fast rules regarding this insertion of i 
But the original Indo-germanic langucige does not seem 
know this distinction, as appears from Greek, Latin 
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even the Avesta. It is a question how this distinction 
came to exist and to occupy such a prominent place in 
Sanskrit. One explanation suggested is that the distinc- 
tion must have at first started from the so-called dis- 
syllabic roots, which existed from the beginning, as dis- 
tinguished from the mono-syllabic roots. Thus iruta and 
sro-tum arise from the root sreu ; but bhuta and bhavi-fum, 
from bheui or bha,vi. Thus the / naturally found its place 
in the case of these dis-syllabic roots. So from the root 
jen^ or jani we have a perfect form from the root 

rnd^ or riidiy we have rurud-i-rna. This second vowel of 
the root is represented in Greek sometirries, as for in- 
stance, in r€Tpo(j>a^€P, XeXoi'na/uev, ( instead of XeXonr^eii), 
Afterwards, by analogy, the i was extended in Sanskrit to 
other roots which were not at all originally dis-syllabic. 
Thus we have, 

jajana : jajfiima ? . . dadarsa : dadriima 

or, ruroda : rurudima > ‘ ‘ and vavarta : vavTtirna, 

although the roots dri and are mono-syllabic. The same 
is the case with the aorist and the future. Thus with the 
root jr or jari, which is dis-syllabic, we have a-jdrfsaw ( cf. 
Greek eyi^pa^tra) ; and then the i was extended to other 
monosyllabic roots by analogy. In vartisyami, the i is due 
to analogy only and is not phonetically just, the root being 
mono-syllabic. In the same way, the i in the ca.se of past 
passive participles and infinitives is to be explained. 

The s Aorist (6th variety) is a curious illustration of 
analogy. A root like hhds gave a form like a-bhasi-sam in 
the usual way; but later bhd and AMs were confounded 
and the form a-bhdsi sarn was taken to have come from bhd. 
Then by analogy, the formation was extended to other 
roots ending in and we have such forms as a-ydsimm etc. 

A similar working of analogy is seen in the case of 
causals in p, like sfhdpaydmi^ ddpaijdmi etc. A root like 

gave in the regular way dipayati, which was afterwards 
confounded as being the causal of another root di. "^^en 
the form at ion was extended to other cases like ijdpaydmi. 
The root i ‘ to go’ gives not only ayayati but dpayati, due to 
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some such analogy as sthita : stMpayami : : ita : apgyamt. 
Or perhaps the p causal formation may be due to a con- 
fusion of the denominative with the causal. Thus, for 
instance, from the noun dtpa ‘a lamp* is formed the deno- 
minative dlpayati, which was afterwards taken to be a 
causal from di, exactly in the same way as, from the 
nouns pa/a and ghUla are formed the denominatives palayafi 
and ghdtayati, which were afterwards taken to be direct 
causals of the roots pa and han. 

So far, I have adduced some of the instances from 
Sanskrit grammar which illustrate the influence of ana- 
logy, and these too I could not deal with exhaustively 
within the limits of an article. Many more instances can 
be added; but I think that what has been said so far, may 
be quite sufficient to give an idea as to what a powerful 
factor analogy is in the formation of a language, side by 
side with the working of phonetic rules. Its influence is 
too great to be neglected; and those who are daunted by 
the numerous exceptions to a phonetic rule and allow their 
faith in the science of language to waver will do well to 
remember this fa?t. 

There is a good deal oi literature on the subject of 
analogy ; but in most of such works Greek and Latin play 
an important part, while Sanskrit has a subordinate place. 
In the comparative grammars of Indo-European languages 
the space for any particular language is necessarily limited ; 
and as far as I know, analogy by itself with special refer- 
ence to Sanskrit is nowhere treated. I hope, therefore, 
that this enumeration of some examples of analogy from 
Sanskrit, though brief and rough, will have its uaeftiiness. 




A FBOPOS DS LA BACINZ LUBH 

Par a. MEILLET 

L E dialecte de Tlnde sur lequel repose la langae du 
Bgveda est celui du Nord-Ouest, done celui qui est 
plus voisin de la region iranienne. II veut la peine d’exa- 
miner si ce dialecte n’offre pas avec Tiranien certains 
points de contact- 

Parmi les points de contact, le plus frappant sans doute 
est le traitement de I’ancienne liquide indo-europeenne /. 
Comme I’iranien, la langue du pgveda ignore la liquid'^ I 
qui y est confondue avec r; pa^ example, en regard du 
linquo ‘ je laisse, ’ le vedique^ma/r/e, et en face du gotique 
filu: ‘ beaucoup/ il 3, puru, 

Le parler d’autres regions de Plnde avait conserve la 
distinction de r et de / ; et le salnskrit classique, qui repre- 
sente un type v^dique employ^ par des hommes de regions 
diverses, a souvent introduit des tormes avec I ; par example, 
en lieu du latin lingo, le Rgveda a une racine rih (soit 
r{djn), tout comme I’avestique a une racine riz', mais le 
Sanskrit classique a lih ( soit lediii ) avec /, comme le latin, 
le grec, le germanique, le slave, Tarmenien. C’est Tune des 
innovations, qui montrent le mieux le caractere composite 
du Sanskrit classique. 

Si, dans une racine comme rih, qui avait r dans le 
Rgveda, le Sanskrit classique a introduit I, a plus forte 
raison on congoit que I figure daiit^ une racine inconniie du 
Rgveda, C’est ce qui arrive pour la racine hihh ; cette 
racine ne se trouve pas dans la partie ancienne du Rgveda, 
on signale seulement une forme Icbhdyanti de causatif dans 
le mandala x du Rgveda. C’est pour cela que cette racine 
qui commenpait par I en indo-evlrop6en — qu’on compare 
gotique Ijap ‘cher,’ latin luhet ‘il plait’, — existe en Sanskrit 
seulement avec I initiale. C’dtait une racine inconnue 
an dialecte du Nord-Ouest. 

Il n’y a pas l^ un simple haearu : inconnue au Nord- 
Ouest de I’lnde, cette racine indo-efurop6enne I’^tait aussi 
a I’iranien, oil Ton n’en signale aucxine trace. A la ooncor- 
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dance entre les traitements phon^tiques de I dans Tlran et 
dans le Nord-Ouest de Tlnde, s’ajoute ici une concordance 
du vocabulaire, qui merite Tattention, 

On trouverait sans doute quelques autres cas analogues 
a celui-ci. Par example, le groupe de mots laksam, 
taksma etc. n’a aucan correspondent connu en iranien ; il 
est a peine repr4sent6 dans le Rgveda, surtout dans les 
parties anciennes ; et le fait qu*il presente I montre que, 
dans le Rgveda, il appartint au petit nombre des elements 
emprunt^es a des parlers autres que ceux du Nord-Ouest 
Bienque Tiranien, d'une part, et les langues de I’lnde 
de I’autr?, forment deux ensembles qui s’opposent nette> 
ment, il semble done que, en une certaine mesure, les 
parlers du Nord-Ouest, dont le Rgveda offre la forme la 
plus ancienne, fournissent une transition entre rindien et 
i’iranien. 



A PEOPOS DIE L’ACCINT DINTXNSITI 
BN INDO-ARYIN 

Par JULES BLOCH 

D ans un ouvrage sur la formation de la langiie mara- 
the, dont la guerre a retarde la publication/ je mesuis 
cru autorise a ecarter de Texplication historique toute 
theorie phonetique fondee sur Thypothese d’un accent 
d’intensite. 

Lorsqu’on examine revolution phonetique de Tindo- 
aryen, dans son ensemble, il est impossible de ne pas etro 
frappe de Tanalogie des alterations subies par les voyelies 
dans cette famille et dans la famille romane; dans les deux 
groupes, les voyelles finales des polysyllabes sont tombees, 
tandis que les peniiltiemes ont subsiste; le timbre des 
voyelles interieures s’est altere. Or, en ce qui concerno 
le roman, on sait par quelques temoignages anciens, et 
surtout par la concordance universelle des divers dialectes 
modernes, que ces alterations ont ete determinees par un 
accent d’intensite penultieme, combine avec un contre- 
accent initial ; cet accent a succede en latin a un ton o 
accent de hauteur, dont la place dans le mot dependait de 
la quantite des syllabes finales. Rien de plus naturel, 
semble-t-il, que de supposer qu’en moyen-indien aussi, il 
s’est developpe un accent d’intensite remplapaiit le ton 
vedique disparu. Ainsi M. Bhandarkar ( Wilson lectures, 
p. 152) ecrit: “la syllable penultieme est renforcee dans 
tous nos dialectes par un accent qui tend a faire allonger 
cette syllabe et a faire tomber la voyelle finale.” C’est a 
peu pres la formule romane. 

Mais d’abord Fexemple du roman peut etre trompeur. 
Les memes effets peuvent provenir de causes differentes : 
ainsi en scandinave la chute d’une voyelle finale peut 
euffire k determiner Tallongement de la voyelle precedente, 

1 Toutefois la partle dogmatique* qui a servi de th^se du doctorat, 
a oommuniqu^e a plusieurs amis; M. Turner en a mdrae des a present 
disoutd le ohapitre conoernant I'accent dans J. R. A. S., 1916, p. 203 et 
•uiY* 
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it Ton sait que la chute des voyelles finales est un pheno- 
n^ne general, independant de I’accentuation. I>^ m^me, 
en latin le ton seul est a Torigine de Tabregement des 
voyelles longues atones dans Apollmis^ ancora, hutirurn, qui 
sont des eraprunts aux formes grecques ayx^p^i, 

^oxrrvpov. 

De plus, outre que le detail des fails n'est pas entiere- 
ment comparable dans les deux groupes de langues, Tana- 
logie est forcee dans le principe meme. La place du 
Don en latin est determinee par la quantit© de la syllabe 
p6nultieme ; le ton, et a sa suite Taccent roman, portent 
sur cette penultieme si elle est longue, sur Hantepenul- 
tieme, si la penultieme est breve. En vedique, an contraire, 
Taccentuation est ind6pendante de la quantite des syllabes 
et de la forme du mot ; elle a une valeur non phonetique, 
mais grammaticale et semantique. De ce fait, ou Taccent 
p4nulti6me suppose du moyen-indien doit etie consider© 
comme une innovation, et le rapprochement avec la famille 
romane s’evanouit; ou Ton est amene a compliquer la 
premiere hypothdfie d’hypotheses subordinaires pour ex- 
pliquer comment le ton vedique k place Ubre a pu aboutir 
eh moyen-ittdien a un accent a place fixe. 

Dans ce second cas on voit se manifester entre lea 
deux histoires qu’on prptend rapprocher une difference 
nouvelle et grave, lorsqu’il s’agit de Taccent: difference 
de clart6. Les regies de I’accent roman se decouvrent 
aisement a la simple inspection des dialectes modernes ; 
elles sont precises et simples, les effets en sont plus ou 
moins violents suivant les regions, mais il sont constants. 
C’est ce qui se produit dans les langues comportant un 
accent d’intensite. Ainsi le simple exaraen du grec moderne 
revile un accent prenant la place du ton ancien. De m^me, 
il est ais^ de reconnaltre qu’en germanique le ton ancien a 
cede la place a un accent initial. Dans Tlnde, rien de 
parell; les theories se contredisent i^t s’^tablissent mal; pas 
plus que pour la period© ancienne, les faits ne sont 6tablis, 
de fapon stire, pour la p6riode moderne. 

Il parait done prudent de s’abstenir d’all6guer des 
observations insuffisantes et oontradictoires pour 6tayer 
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une hypotheso bi&torique qui n’est pas indispensable pour 
Texplication qn’elle pretend fournir. 

Par centre, Teiramen des faits contemporains meri- 
terait d’etre repris, abstraction faite de tout pr6juge his- 
torique, de toute construction theorique, et de fagon iird6- 
pendante dans les divers dialectes. 

C’est aux indigenes qu’il faut, de preference, remettre 
le soin de cette enqi^ete. Dans toute etude de linguistique 
descriptive, il arrive assoz vitc un moment ofi Toreille d’un 
etranger hesite, quaid elle ne va pas jusqu’a I’induire en 
erreur, et dans Tetude de Taccent en particulier, les habi- 
tudes linguistiques (fobservateur risquent de fausser grave- 
ment les resultats dc son enquete. Si Ton a adrais que le 
Sanscrit classique cpignortait un accent d’intensite, an 
moins dans tations modernes, ce n’est pas un 

hasard: ce sorft detj Allemands, Haug et Biihler, qui ont 
fait les premieres experiences, et ils ont confondu les alter- 
nances de longues ^t d^ breves qui fournissent le rythme 
traditionnel du sapscri, avec des variations d’intensite 
or les enregistrements phonographiques de recitations 
sanscrites n’oixt donne tticune trace d’intensite: ceci ne 
fait que confirmer Tavis ^indigenes consultes. De m6mc, 
Sir George Griersop, dattsunelettre qu’il m’a fait Thonneur 
de m’addressor jadis, suppcait que les Anglais qui n’enten- 
dent pas d’accent dans les angues de I’lnde, sont trompes 
par le fait qr.e I’accent ne s’^ ti'ouve pas comme en anglais, 
rapproche le plus possible dtl’initiale. 

On sait, d’autre part, qie ies appareils enregistreurs 
lie fournissePt paei le moyende noter I’accent, comme ils 
donnent, par exemple, la haueur ou la quantite. L’intensite 
mecanique d’un phoneme doend de I’amplitude et de la 
frequence des vibrations; mas ce }5ont la des phenomenes 
qui valient suivant la hautetr et ^’articulation meme du 
phoneme: ainsl pour un m§ie debit d’air une voyelle 
ferm^e est moiixs intense qtfuB voyelle ouverte; pour un 
TnSme debit d’air aussi unsoxi est d’autant plus intense 

1 J'eLn ^vais faitU servation avart la guerre “la formation de la 
langue marafutaK . 
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qu’il est plus elev^. Du reste Tintensite mecanique, efc 
meme la perceptibilite auditive ne se confondent pas avec 
Tintensite telle que la sent le sujet parlant; elles y contri- 
buent, mais il faut compter en outre avec les rapports 
prevus comme normaux entre Tintensite des divers ele- 
ments du langage pour un debit sans accentuation, et avec 
les alterations de ces rapports roconnus comme dependants 
de I’accentuation. Ces appreciations delicates echappant 
a I’appareil mecanique, il est indispensable de s’addressor 
a Tauditeur averti. 

Une premiere enquete s'imposc : delcrminer dans quello 
mesure le phenomenc, s’il se realise, est conscient aux 
sujets parlants. Il ne faut pas s’attend'e a trouver souvent 
chez eux une notion claire de I’accr la plupart des 
grammaires indigenes omettent meme ierement la ques- 
tion, mais le cas pent se presenter. A emoignage de Sir 
George Grierson, le pandit Chotu Ran T ivedi connaissait 
I’accent, et lui donnait, “ en BhasW e nom cViidatfa; par 
centre un Panjabi cultive, mais qui ravai t jamais reilechi 
a la question, disait au meme savantque I’accent chez lui 
s’appelait dabau “ pression” : il est vai qu’u n autre Panjabi 
consulte par inoi ignore le mot dan cettc ac ception. Enfin, 
en bengali, e’est (au temoignage o Mr. J. D. Anderson) 
jor “force”, qui designe raccent par oppoi tion a surer 
uiliatl o naindn “ Televation et I’aaiss^ment d la voix.” 

Du reste, a defaut de I’exisence d’un tej me plus ou 
moins technique pour le desigier, a defaut i leme de la 
conscience de sa realite, Pacent pent etre sensible de 
fagon indirecte: en frangais ou i est a peine perceptible, 
il subsiste pourtant en ce sens qte dans le debit normal, il 
apparait comme fautif, s’il es mal place: dpouvantable 
parait expressif, parce qu’excepionnel : epouraritdble avec 
un accent violent, apparaitra comme emphatique, mais 
normal; epouvdntable est nettenent barbare. Autre fait: 
a Paris, dans le debit populair, la penultiemc s’ailonge et 
devient plus intense: qimtl J sous la liv(re); dans le 
Frangais provincial de TEst, cet aco.»t penultieme est hi«-a 
marque et courant; a un Frangais nomJ cet iccer i parait 
ridicule. Des faits de ce genre permettenu ac detenninoj 
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Texlsteno© psychique et la place de Taccent. II faut, de 
plus, s’attendre a trouyer des perturbations d’accent dues k 
la place du mot dans la phrase ou a la valeur psycholo- 
gique mdme de la phrase. Ainsi on sait qu’en bengali I 0 
debut d’un groupe de mot regoit a la fois un ton plus haut, 
une intensite plus forte et une quantite plus longue, ind6- 
pendemment de toute intention rhetorique: Sr kd^sta barai 
na : “n’ajoutesi pas a mes ennuis.” B^ra bhala katha: 
“ c’est une tr^s bonne histoire” se prononcer 5aura bhala 
katha, inversement ksbthata hara bhalo : “ Thistoire est tr^s 
bonne.” 

C’est la Torigine du Chi~chi English, le defaut carac- 
teristique de tout etudiant bengali, a ses debuts dans 
I’apprentissage de I’anglais. — Dans d’autres langues, Tac- 
cent, s’il existe de fagon sensible, pourra etre deplace pour 
des raisons d’emphase: en franpais, le mot de valeur d’une 
phrase re^oit un accent initial, surtout s'il debute par une 
consonne occlusive ouspirante, (Rondet. El. de phonetique, 
p. 251) pdrdan, beaucoup, dndrmdment. On trouvera peut- 
gtre dans Tlnde de faits analogues; il s’agira d’en deter- 
miner la g6neralite. 

Enfin, si Ton sait observer sans se laisser guider — ou 
tromper — par une hypoth^se historique pr^congue, on 
s’apercevra peut-etre que Taccent n’aura pas la meme in- 
tensite et ne sera pas soumis aux memes lois dans tons les 
dialectes. M. Turner apporte (J. R. A. S., 1916, p, 212) une 
observation int^resante : les Guzratis disent que les Mara- 
thes chantent en parlant, tandis que pour un Marathe, le 
Guzrati a un debit saccade. D’autre part Navalkar qui 
nie I’accent en marathe signale dans cette langue un ton 
initial qui pourrait bien s’accompagner aussi d’une faible 
intensite: tethe rdhave: “il faut rester la”; il semble que le 
panjabi possdde mdme un staccato a Titalienne : on pro- 
nonce cdlan comme s’il y avait un tasdid, c’est h dire 
presque cdllan (communication de Sir George Grierson). 

Il est en effet naturel de pr^voir des divergences dans 
les diffe rentes langues et m§me a I’int^rieur de chaque 
langue. L’accent n’est pas un ph6nomene stable ; aiusi U 
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ton indo-6nrop6en avait disparu d^s la p6riode la plus 
sncienne du latin; plus tard Tintensit^ initiale du latin 
arobalque a c6d6 le pas k un ton nouveau determine par la 
quantity des finales; ce ton du latin classique est devenu 
un accent, qui en franpais devient insensible ou instable; 
enfin, en frangais contemporain on assiste a la naissance 
d*une nouvelle accentuation encore mal d^finissable. Com- 
bien de variations ne peut-on pas s’attendre a trouver dans 
un pays ou I’indo-aryen ne s’est pas r6pandu partout k la 
mSme date, ni avec la m^me rapidity, et ok les langues 
qu’il a remplacees ont pu, en s’eteignant, laisser, comme 
il arrive constamment, des empreintes profondes siir le 
syst^me phon6,tique de la langue nouvelle I II n’est pas 
interdit de prevoir que I’etude de Taccent, men6e de fagon 
d6sint6ress6e et ind^pendante dans chaque region, peut 
servir non seulement k preciser ou rectifier nos notions sur 
I’indo-aryen medieval, mais k eclairer de lumieres indl- 
rectes I’histoire de la colonisation linguistique de Tlnde. 



Kavya and Alaiikara 




DATE OF SUDRAEA^S MRCCHAKATIKA 

byk. C. mehendale 

T he attempts hitherto made by distinguished Orient- 
alists and Sanskrit sch<^lars to settle the date of the 
Mrcchakatika — ^of that kingly playwright Sudraka — have 
resulted in more or less plausible conjectures. This is quite 
natural in consideration of the unsettled state of Indian 
chronology and the meagre and elusive data available 
from evidence both internal and external.’ Pischel is said 
to have been once inclined to ascribe the play to Bhasa ; 
but later on he gave up this view in favour of a bold theory 
that Dapdin, the author of Kavyadarsa, wrote the play. 
The reasons adduced by him in support are palpably 
wrong. He has not correctly understood the passage'^ from 
the commentary of Pratlharenduraja on Udbhata’s Kavya- 
lahkarasangraha, and he has quite missed the point of the 
learned and rather long drawn discussion introduced by 
Dandin in connection with the well-known verse 

5W:'at Kavyadarsa iii. 226-234- Evidently 
Dandin is here quoting the verse which many previous 
writers on Alahkara were misled by the presence of the 
particle iva in regarding as containing the figure Upama, 
Dandin strongly controverts this view and conclu 
sively proves that the figure in question is Utpreksa. 
Petersom^ asserted that the Mrcchakatika belonged to a 
period when “people had begun to forget how to write 
good Sanskrit” and consequently Dandin who quotes it 
cannot be a very old writer (c/r. 6th century A. D.) 1 

Prof, K. B. Pathak holds that the Prakrit as feund in 
the Mrcchakatika is older than that occurring in the three 
dramas of Kalidasa, and that threfore i^idraka must bo 

1 Ind- Antiquary for March 1911, pp. 87-89. 

2 Pisohel’s ed. of Kudrata's Sfpgaratilaka page 18> and Udbhata's 
KSvySlahkarasahgraha p. 26 (Nir. Sag. ed.) — apf ’ ^ 

3 Preface to Daeakumaracarita part III, p. 7 (Bom* Sk* SerieB)* 
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considerably anterior to Kalidasa. This view appears to 
be probable in the light of the accidental coincidence of 
the fourth distich of the Mrcchakatika, ix. 33, with the 
fourth distich of the Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava,!!. 32, 

Of course it is hazardous to establish any 
case of borrowing on the strength of this isolated agree- 
ment. The custom of self-immolation as prescribed for 
the sarva-svdra sacrifice, the mention of the promulgators 
of the science of thieving, the description of the parapher- 
nalia of burglary, the reference to the successful rescue of 
Udayana by his trusted and devoted minister Yaugandha- 
rayana, the Indramakha festival, the Ratna-sasthi fast 
and vow observed by Dhuta, the four modes of ordeals, the 
law-giver Manu quoted, the representation, on the stage, 
of sleeping and strangling in direct violation of the rules 
of Bharata, the use of the technical terms of gambling to- 
gether with the employment of the words 

and the exact signification of 

which has been lost and which have gone out of vogue, the 
flourishing state of Buddhism and the attitude of tole- 
rance towards it, a Brahman allowed to take a Sudra as a 
lawful wife unto himself — a practice strictly prohibited in 
the Kali age : all these facts in their cumulative effect 
easily lend themselves to establish the antiquity of the 
play. Messrs. Raddi Shastriand Paranjpye, in the Introduc- 
tion to their edition of the play, have assigned it to the 
first century before Christ. 

Lovers of Sanskrit cannot but be greatful to Mr. 
T. Ganapati Shastri, Curator of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Palace Collection, Travancore State, to whom belongs 
the credit of bringing to light the plays of BhSsa till then 
regarded as irrecoverably lost in the abyss of time. It is 
an undoubted fact that the Charudatta formed a unit in 
the of BlfSsa. It is referred to by Abhinavagupta 

(cir. 1000 A. D.) in his NStyavedavivrti. Abhinavagupta, 
while commenting on the 13th stanza of the 19th chapter 
of Bharata*s Natya«astra alias Natyaveda, says’ — 

1 Thii coramentar^. the Natyavedavivrfci, is still unpublished ; and 
I owe this quotation to the kindness of Mr. T. Ganapati Bhasiri* 
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^ ’T^yrtSN: 

qcTT qs^lcj^sqi II 

qg qrgqwqf^ qrqq^ ¥iq.^cir arw: 5f%nq%s<%qn 

cT 3 m g ^q^RT qra q?? qr^ i q ^ gwcR- 

jn^irf^mTfJtirt qqqqqfRiqf qr^^nfqrfciJtgqt h: i qqqpfH^pm^' l| 5 ^- 

q?I%S'qqj?55tq»TT^sfil ?re3: q#ifrq; I sm qq qf|- 

qqrf^ I qw^rafi^ ^q^iqqqwqs^q^fe q^qRg^ifT? frfq 1 qqrqr- 
q^l’S'ft^q: I ftqTSfq r| qqj^fiRiq^ q qqrf^T m iqqi% q^- 
ijqqqwfip^^ I H trq ^ qq qqj%pff jqqf^ ?Tjf4?Tf2i59J aq^q ^ 
qqf^ I 

The CUrudatfa printed in the Trivendrum Sanskrit 
Series is evidently a fragment, though the remark 
appears in the colophon of one Ms. A reference to the 
Sarasvatikanthabharana* (cir. 1050 A. D.), Pariccheda v, 
stanzas 599-600 shows that Bhoja is quoting from a work 
and that too a drama in which Vita is addressing Sahara. 
The passage of similar import from the Mrcchakatika de- 
serves being placed side by side for the purpose of useful 
comparison. Moreover the following passages from the 
Cdrudatta unmistakably shadow forth matter for further 
acts of the play which Bhasa must have woven into it — 

(a) qrq 3rd: ^ dW ( =^7® i. 6 ) ; 

( h ) ) f^im m fir » ^ ^ 

eWFT I ( ibid, ii p. 44 )i 

■o ^ 

( C ) ?T5I??qj:--qq: 5RgqqnqT«f{ %mT ?5»l^ qR?H; I 

f|qqi^ qq^ts^ >^qg qw qr it 

( ibid. iv. 7 J; 

( d ) irfoi^ — am qqi ap.qq 3rfiitfr<$qo% qqr i 

( ibid. iv. p. 71 ); 

( e ) q 1 %qq-- (Tf| ^4 iri% 3 T arfiTqft^qnTt i 

%ir— qi i trq 3 ^ qrfqqrRaqjepqp^ gwif 4 ^ i 

( ibid, iv, q). 86 ). 

1 Page 740, ed. Jibananda — 

^ wr— 

smr ^rrehun' ^ i 

^ ^ ^ 11 

Of. Mrcohakajika (Bom. Sk. Series), p. 340-— f^: i wrw orvm- 
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It also deserves to be npted'that the Cantdaita is not 
wound up with the usual concluding benediction. Thus 
we can infer that BhUsa must most probobly have com- 
pleted the Carudatta. Or perhaps the copy of the Mrccha- 
katika which Bhoja used might have contained the passage 
referred to above in place of the correspondidg reading in 
the editions of the Mrcchakatika. But the latter alter- 
native seems to be unlikely in as much as even the two 
Mss. E and K, which hailed from Saugor and Jeypore, — 
Central India — and on which the late Mr. N. B. Godabole 
relied for his edition of the Mrcchakatika, contain no 
trace of that reading- In this connection it also deserves 
to be mentioned that the Sarasvatlkanthabharana reads 
the 22nd verse of the Mrcchakatika Act viii. as — 


and that this reading is not found in the editions. 


From the considerations set forth above it would not 
be unsafe, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
conclude that the Carudatta of Bhasa was the original 
which Sudraka worked up into his Mrcchakatika. It is, 
however, an unfortunate, circumstance that the Carudatta 
has been recovered only in part and that we are thus left 
in the dark in respect of the full and adequate material 
which otherwise would have been available to us from the 
remaining portion of the Carudatta for settling the ter- 
minus a quo of the Mrcchakatika and incidentally furnish- 
ing additional data for determining the much discussed 
date of Bhasa himself. 


The terminus ad quem for the Mrcchakatika is settled 
by the following passages from the Avaloka^ of Dhanika — 
( a ) if I w 

( /> ) ^^tc. 

( X. 12 ). 


1 Daiarupa, Kir, Sag, ed. pagM 45, 90.^ 
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This Dhanika was one of the literary circle at the 
court of Parmar Muhja of Malva (A. D. 974-995).’ Dha- 
nika thus belongs to the end of the tenth century, which 
18 thus the later limit of the Mrcchakatika. The earlier 
limit is however not so easy to settle. VSmana^ (cir, 
775 A. D.) in his Kavyalahkarasutravrtti supplies two 
quotations which have an important bearing upon this 
line of inquiry — 

( a ) 

(f') g?;'P=qTsi%TOH I 

The tirst quotation appears in a modified form in the 
Mrcchakatika Act i. ; hut it rathers agrees more with 
Bhasa’s Carudatta, Act i. 2. The second occurs in the Mrc- 
chakatika Act ii. but, strangely enough, it is not found in 
the Carudatta. These facts, taken in conjunction with 
Vamana’s remark^ that the works of Sudraka and others 
supply copious illustrations of the artistic characteristic of 
composition called Slesa. clearly lead to the conclusion 
that Sudraka was, in the latter half of the eighth century 
already known as an author with a recognised place 
in the realm of letters. From the way in which V&mana 
is giving the above quotations it appears quite probable 
that Sudraka must have written the Mrcchakatika. Ex- 
cept the latter drama and a solitary verse* no other work 
of Sudraka is as yet known to the Sanskrit world of 
letters. 

Having established so much let us see if we can possibly 
derive any further light to help us in this investigation 
from Bana’s Kadambarl and Harsacarita. It is signifi- 
cant that Bana in the introductory verses prefixed to the 

1 Ind. Antiquary xxxvi. pp. 168-170 and J. R. A. 8. xv, 175. 

2 Nir. Sag. ed. pp. 60 and 56. 

3 Ibid. p. 33— 

4 No. 1271, VailabhMdeva’s SiibbSsitavali— 
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Harsacarita eulogizes BhSsa the dramatist, and omits 
^draka. It is well known to Sanskrit scholars that the 
basis of Bana’s Ksdambari is the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya, 
of which tliere exist two faithful and independent render- 
ings in Sanskrit : the BrhatkathSmanjarl and the Katha- 
saritsfigara. BSna, in writing his masterpiece of romance, 
has changed the name of the hero of the original Katha 
from king Sumanasa (or Sumanas) of KSiicahapurl to king 
Sudraka of VidiSa. Now is this substitution haphazard or 
deliberate ? Bana in his Harsacarita’ mentions a Sudraka 
one of whose emissaries deprived Candraketu the lord 
of the Cakoras and his minister of life. This inform- 
ation does not help us ; so is the case with the hero of the 
Kadambarl .where he is described as the fountainhead of 
all polite arts and as a sovereign possessing all the advan- 
tages of power and position, — no reference or indication is 
however given as to his authorship or as to his being bles- 
sed with a son. This description evidently savours of 
being technical and stereotyped. The dynastic lists given 
in the Puranas and collected by Mr. F. G. Pargiter make 
no mention of any Sudraka. KsTrasvamin^ (cir. 1075 
A. D.) while commentlt^ nn Amara ii. 8. 2 gives a list of 
Cakravartins among whom the following names occur — 

1 


In the commentary on the VSkyapadlya of Bhartr- 
hari a king Sudraka is mentioned — 

^ etc. The author 

of the commentary HrdayahgamS, while commenting^ on 
Dandin’a Ktvyftdarte i. 15 makes mention of a Sudraka : 

A Sudraka {v. 1. Sudrka), 
whose life was written con)ointly by Rfimila and Somila, 
is mentioned by BileAekliara.* All these references go to 


1 Hartaoerita. pw fTO (Bwa. Sk. 8erle«). 

t Mr. G. K. Oak's ed. of Amarako6a with the commentary of 
SjIrasvSmin, p. 122. 

t KivySdariay ad. by Prof. M. Rangacharya, p. 14. 

4 R.G. Bhandarkar's Report on the Search for 8k. Mss.» 1887-91, p^x. 
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prove that a ^reat king named Sudraka was known to 
old Indian tradition, which information is already 
vouched for by the writer of the Prelude to the Mrcchaka- 
tika. There Sudraka is said to have lived for one hun- 
dred years and ten days. The Ain-i-Akbarl of Abdul 
Fazal mentions, among kings of Bengal, a king of the 
Khatri caste named whose reign lasted for 91 

years.' Abdul Fazal assigns 2418 years to the reigns of 
24 Khatri princes of Bengal ‘who kept aflame the torch of 
sovereignty from father to son in succession.' All this 
is on its very face unhistorical. The other iteihs c .^form- 
ation about Sudraka given in the Prelude ai:e that he was 
a Ksatriya par excellence, that he performed the horse- 
sacrifice which involved him in many hostilities, and that 
he possessed boundless and resourceful energy 
The writer of the Prelude has used the Perfect 
in describing Sudraka. The latter must therefore have 
lived a considerable time before him. In the present^ate 
of our knowledge it is very diflScult to exercise reservation 
in the matter of accepting such information. It may be 
that Sudraka may have, for ought may turn up to the con- 
trary, come upon the swelling tide of the vigorous Brah- 
manic revival so gloriously inaugurated by the Gupta em- 
perors. The RajatarahginI mentions a Sudraka who was 
distinguished by eminent courage and energy.^ Kalhana 
appears to regard him as coming after Vikramaditya. It 
is very difficult to say exactly who this Vikramaditya is. 
The contemporaneity of Matrgupta, Pravarasena II, Men- 
tha (or Bhartrmentha) and Vikramaditya, indicated by 
Kalhana, and reminiscences of which are preserved in 
Sanskrit literary tradition, makes it highly probable that 
this Sudraka may have lived about 550-600 after Christ, the 
second well-known blank in Indian history. This literary 
tradition is preserved in the anthologies of Jalhana (cir. 

1 The Aln-i“Akbari of ADau: r azl translated by Col. H, S, Jarrett, 
Vol. II, pp. 144-146. 

2 RSjatarahgipT (Bom. Sk. Series), iii. stanza 343 — 
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I3th C 0 ntui;jrV'^arhgadhara and Vallabhadeva. The verse— 
WfTR 5^: » 

Vikramaditya by Jalhana and Vallabhadeva* 
whiliJH^r, %h^i^aiihj^adharapaddhatAit is ascribed to Vikrama- 
ditya \ M^ptha jointly. The verse occurs in the Balaca- 
rita arid the C|^udatta of Bhasa, and consequently the 
amusing mess, of the anthologists and the conjuctures of 
Pischel may bo' safely passed over. 

It may thus be seen that the Mrcchakatika of Su- 
draka had not attained that degree of celebrity in the time 
of Bain< which would merit a necessary and complimentary 
reference to it in the beginning of the Harsacarita. It may 
also appear that before the Pahcatantra in its two recen- 
sions was compiled, the Mrcchakatika had already been a 
popular work. In Pahcatantra I, the 14th and the 15th 
stanzas of the Mrcchakatika Act iv are reproduced. 
Also the 90th stanza in Tantra II is a reproduction of 
Mr^hakatika iii. 25. The Pahcatantra in its present 
form cannot be earlier than Damodai a Gupta’s Sambhall- 
mata (cir. 775 A. D.) and Rudraca’s Srngaratilaka (cir. 
85Q) in as much as the stanzas (799) and 

(i. 41) occur in Tantra I. 174 and Tantra 
IV. 8 respectively. So long as the remaining portion of 
the Carudatta of Bhasa, viz. from tlie fifth act to the con- 
clusion, remains unrecovered, it may not be of much avail 
to interpret ana discuss for the purpose of this paper the 
evidence supplied by the judicirxl astrology, the court-trial 
and the state of Buddhism in the Mrcchakatika. Provi- 
sionally we may assign Suviraka to the middle of the sixth 
century after Christ 
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BY W. THOMAb 

T he Sanskrit rhetoricians have, as is well kiwwn, tbcwr 
profound or subtle theories of the nature of-'poetri^; 
and these, of which the most interesting are concerned 
with the ideas of citra^ dhvani, and rasa^ will no doubt be 
treated in due time in the promised work of Professor 
Jacobi. A simpler matter, the training of the poet, I pro- 
pose here to illustrate by a handful of citations, which I 
have put together from the works of various writers on 
Alahkara. 

The limitations of the study of poetics as a means to 
the production of poetry are clearly recognized by Dandin 
( Kdvyadaria, 1. 103-5 ) — 

“ Both natural fancy and much reading, free from 
error, 

“ Also tireless application, are the source of this 
perfection of poetry, 

“ Though there be wanting that wondrous fancy^ 

“ Consequent upon a quality of antenatal impression, 
“ Yet speech, when courted with learning. 

Infallibly grants at least some gratification and 
effort. 

“ So away with sloth, let Sarasvat! ceaselessly 
“With labour be courted by those who would win 
fame. 

“ Men who have laboured even upon a slender gift 
“ Can take part in companies of bright spirits. ” 

This distinction of natural genius from culture, with- 
out depreciation of the latter, reappears in most of the 
rhetoricians, who commonly employ the three terms pratibhd 
‘ fancy vyxitpattl ‘ culture e.nAabhijasa ' practice Rudrata 
adds something of his usual precision ( KUvyulankdra, 1. 
14 - 20 )— 
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“ In the making of this ( poetry ), charming through 
rejection of unessentials and adoption of essen- 
tials, 

“ A triad is employed, namely faculty, culture, and 
practice. 

That whereby there is constantly in the concentra- 
ted mind a flashing of ideas in various ways. 
And unlaboured words present themselves, is 
faculty. 

“ ‘ Fancy,’ so named by others, it is twofold, natural 
and created : 

“ From being born with the man the natural is the 
higher of the two : 

“ Since only as a means to its own development it 
seeks the secondary, 

“ While the created is somehow produced through 
culture as a primary. 

“ Through knowledge of metre, grammar, arts, the 
world, words and meanings, 

“ Discrimination of suitable and unsuitable, this 
briefly is culture. 

“ At large what is there that it is not ? In this wcJrld 
no matter, no expression 

“ But may be an element in poetry. Hence it, this 
second (culture), is omniscience. 

“ Having acquired all that is knowable under a good 
poet, a good man, only, 

“ Night and day let one having ‘faculty’ practise with 
appreciation poesy. ” 

Vamana’s directions ( Kavyalankara-vrtti II. 1 sqq.) are 
to the same effect : but, as they include some further 
de«fcails, partly of a quaint charaorer, we need not scruple to 
adduce them here — 

“ Elements of poetry are the world, the sciences, and 
miscellaneous. 
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“ The world is worldly usage. 

“ Tradition of words, lexicology of meanings, metre, 
doctrines of the arts,, and of love, politics and so 
on are the sciences. 

From tradition of words comes word-suggestion. 

'' From lexicology of meanings comes certitude of 
the import of words : 

“ Since what is not allowed is not allowable. 

“ From metro comes decision of metrical doubt. 

“ From doctrine of arts, realization of the essence of 
the arts. 

“ From doctrine of love, ( realization ) of the pro- 
cedure of love. 

“ From politics, (realization) of policy and impolicy. 

“ Also therefrom comes ingenuity of incident. 

“ Miscellaneous are perception of aim, application^ 
attendance upon seniors, trial, fancy and atten- 
tion. 

‘‘ Perception of aim is acquaintance with other poets. 

“ Application is exertion in composing poetry 

“ Attendance upon seniors is listening to those who 
are authorities in teaching poetry. 

“ Trial is adoption and rejection of words, 

[Coin, To this effect there is the verse — 

“ So long is there adoption and rejection, while the mind 
wavers ; 

“ Once settled the word’s retention, straight Sarasvati’s 
work is perfect. 

When the words are beyond suffering replacement,* 

“ The expert in wording call that word-ripeness. ) 

‘‘ Fancy is the seed of poesy. 

“ Attention is concentration of mind. 

“ This is by means of place and time. 

“ The place is solitude, 

“ The time the fourth watch of the night ” 
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Vamana’s commentary does not appreciably amplify 
this scheme, which, especially in the particularization of 
time and place, is sufficiently definite, without, however, 
going counter to the dictates of nature. No doubt tjbere 
are night poets and morning poets : whether the former or 
the latter are meant, perhaps Vagbhata ( see below ‘ early 
hours ' ) may help to decide. 

It is, however, the Jaina writers who let us participate 
most particularly in the secrets of the poetic studio. I 
commence with the two Vagbhata’s and end with Hem- 
chandra, who gives the fullest directions. 

The author of the Vagbhatalaiikdra^ son of Soma, (first 
half of the 12th century ) expounds as follows ( I. 3 sqq. ): — 

“ Cause thereof ( i. e. of poetry) is fancy, and culture 
its adornment. 

Application effects its abundant outflow — ^so the 
saying of the old poets. 

“ Furnishing suggestions of tranquil words and adap- 
tation of new matter, 

‘‘The dashing thought of a good poet is fancy, to- 
wards every point alert. 

“ Unusual intelligence, based upon instruction in the 
doctrines 

“ Of words, morals, action, love and so forth is termed 
culture. 

‘‘ Incessant devotion to poetic composition under a 
senior 

“ Is known as practice : thereof we expound some 
little of the procedure. 

“ By a string of words having charm of composition, 
but void of meaning 

“ One should master in view of poesy the metres one 
and all. 

“ Afterwards comes weight through combination, 
non-omission of visarga, 

“ And avoidance of failure of sandhi, these being causes 
of charm of composition. ( Illustration follows. ) 
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“ If, owing to inexperience, adaptation of new matter 
fails to present itself, 

“ One should practise even in conversation the art 
of giving form to meaning. (Illvstration follows.) 

“ Composing another’s matter would also be practice 
in poetic usage : 

“ It is not advisable, since thereby the poet becomes 
a thief. 

“ However, in samasya ( verse-filling ) a taking of 
another’s poetry may be a merit in a poet : 

“ For he makes new matter joining on thereto. 

“ Tranquillity of mind, fancy, early hours, appli- 
cation, 

“ Insight into various Sastras — these are the cause of 
sense-inspiration. 

“ With a view to detail of the subject to be described 
let him acquire readiness in combining it 

“ With attributes or with sentences, such as similes 
etc. in the second half. ” 

The author suggests practice in the arts of expansion 
and compression, and notes certain conventions relating to 
the Sanskrit language and the usage of the poets ( kavi- 

sahgati ). 

The other Vagbhata, the son of Nemikumara who be- 
longs to the 14th (?) century, in his fOiri/nnNSosancf^ivQs to 
the poetic conventions {‘ absence of flower and fruit in the 
Asoka tree ‘opening of the blue lotus etc. In the daytime,’ 

‘ darkness that can be handled ‘ whiteness of fame and 
laughter, ’ etc. — things affirmed or ignored without regard 
to fact) the prior place, and then proceeds to the actual 
training. His matter being identical with that of Hema- 
ohandra, an earlier authority to whom we hasten, we give 
only his brief text without the explanations and examples 
in his commentary (I., page 12 of the editiqn in the 
K&vyamaU 43 ). 
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Training is ‘ shadow-dependence ’ upon the poems 
“ of great poets, sometimes by way of ‘ imaging, * 
“ sometimes by way of ‘ copy-sketch, ’ sometimes by 
corporeal resemblance, ’ sometimes by ‘ foreign- 
“ city-entrance ’ likeness — these in progressive sequ- 
“ ence ; dependence in one line, two, three ; depend- 
“ ence in sayings ; verse-filling and word-replacing; 
“ practice with meaningless words and so on. 

“ Among these * imaging ’ is where the sense is the 
“ same, but the form, by different expressions, is 
“ other. 

Copy-sketch ’ is where with only a certain 
“ amount of difference there is an appearance of dis- 
“ tinction of the one from the other. 

“ Where even with difference of subject there is, 
“ owing to extreme similarity, an impression of 
“ identity, that is ‘ corporeal resemblance. ’ 

“ Where the poem’s actual capital is one, but the 
garnishing is widely different, that is ‘ foreign-city- 
“ entrance ’ likeness.” 

Heraachandra, the celebrated Jaina polygraph (12th 
century A. D. ), whose KavySnusasana with his own com- 
mentary has been published, like the works of the two 
Vagbhatas, in the Kavyamala series ( No. 71, Bombay, 
1901 ), commences with ‘ fancy ’ ( pratibha ), ‘ culture ’ 
( vyutpatti ), and ‘ practice ’ ( abhyUsa ), and then goes on to 
deal with ‘ training ’ ( siksa ), pp. 8 sqq. — 

‘‘ Non-mention of even the actual, mention of even 
“ the not-actual, restriction, dependence in the form 
“ of ‘shadow and so on,’ etc., are the trainings. 

“ Of even the acXual : i e.^ of genus, substance, 
“ quality, action, and so on, non-mention. Of even the 
“ not actual : i. c., of genus and so on, as before men- 
“ tion. Restriction : i. e., confining to one application 
“ a more widely applicable genus and so on. ‘ Shadow- 
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** dependence ’ by way of a sort of ‘ imaging,’ ‘ painted 
“ copy sketch, ’ ‘ corporeal equivalence, ’ ‘ foreign- 
“ city-entrance ’ likeness. In virtue of the and so on 
dependence in word, line etc., as may seem proper, 
“ upon another poem. In virtue of the etc., filling- 
“ up verses and so on. These are the trainings/’ 
from Commentary ( omitting illustrative verses ):— 

“ Shadow : i. c., of the sense. Dependence thereupon is 
“ in some cases by ivay of imaging . . . as is said — 
“ Where the sense is the same entirely, but the 
setting is in other expressions, 

“ That poem, not fundamentally different, would 
be a sort of ‘ imaging. ’ 

In some cases by way of ‘ copy-sketch ’ as is 
said — 

“ Through a moderate elaboration of particulars 
a subject appears as if different ; 

“ Such a poem is by experts in the matter termed 
a ‘copy-sketch. ’ 

** In some cases by way of ‘corporeal equivalence* 
as is said — 

“ Where despite difference of matter identity is 
apprehended through extreme resemblance, 

“ That poem, similar by ‘ corporeal equivalence, ’ 
even clever men compose. 

“ In some cases by way of ‘ foreign-city -entrance ’ 

likeness as is said — 

“ Where there should be substantial identity, but 
the garnishing is widely divergent, 

“ That poem, similar by ‘ foreign-city-entrance’, 
may be enjoyed by good poets, 

“ And of these four the superiority is in ascending 
order. 

The commentary then proceeds to illustrate the borrow- 
ing of a word, a line, two lines, three lines, but would not 
allow four lines ( a whole verse ), which it describes as 
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complete theft. It then deals with the borrowing of part 
of a word, and of a phrase or saying {ukti ), and continues: 
“ Should it be apprehended that this { borrowing of a 
phrase or saying ) should not be advised, since 
they say — 

“ ' By lapse of time a man’s other thefts may 
pass ; 

Word-theft passes not away even sons and 
grandsons.* 

“ This is met by the ‘ as may seem good ’ of the text. 

‘ This man is unknown, I am known, ’ ‘ This man is 
“ without position, I have position, ’ ‘ The putting 
forward of this is inappropriate in him, appropriate 
“ in me,’ ‘ This man’s words are like tonic (gu^uci), 
“ mine are like wine ’ ( i. e., our style and aim are 
different ), * This man disregards the specialities 
of dialect, I regard them, ’ ‘ This is obsolete, ' ‘ This 
had a foreign author, ’ ‘This has a worn-out subject 
“ ( or ‘ occasion * ), * ‘ This was composed by a mere 
“ barbarian ’ — for these and such reasons you may 
“ acquiesce in word-plunder and matter-plunder, so 
“ says Avantisundarl. And they say — 

“ ‘ No poet-person but is a thief, no trader-person 
but is a thief : 

“ ' Without reproach he thrives who knows how 
to conceal. 

‘ One poet is a creator, an adapter another, 

“ * A coverer-up another, a developer. 

‘ Whoso here in word, sense, saying, should 
discern somewhat novel, 

* And copy something old, be he looked upon 
as a great poet. 

We then proceed to deal with samasya ( filling-up 
verses ), and the conventional ideas of poetry in detail. 

The last part of this extract brings us close to the sub- 
ject of pl6tgiarism, that penumbra of literary craft. Litera- 
ture, being a traditional, social, and developing art in 
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which the new has to incorporte somehow and to imply the 
old, must always include this debatable borderland. It 
might be interesting to classify the cases, psychologically, 
ranging from unconscious suggestion, positive and negative 
to habitual harpyism and careers which are ‘ one long 
appropriation clause, ' or according to the object appro- 
priated, word, idea, quotation, use of a metre, subject and 
so forth. Our Indian theorist does not go far into the 
matter. It must be confessed that, though he stops short 
of ‘ I-4Pake what is good for me where I find it, ’ he allows 
his appropriator a fair latitude. But upon reflexion the 
reader will admit that in most of the excuses which he 
aetjepts there is a good deal of human nature, and that 
they have often prevailed in practice outside of India. 

The thief proper was, however, clearly an apprehended 
danger, and his character is distinguished in a verse of 
Bana’s Harsacarifa (Introductory Verses, 6). 

“ By modifying phrases and hiding the signs of 
authorship 

“The poet, unacknowledged among good men, is 
divined a thief.” 

But he figures in prefaces seldom in comparison with 
the poet’s more usual enemies, the khala, or hostile critic, 
and piiuna, the envious man. 

What was the object that our poet set before himself, 
and what was the judgment to which he appealed? The 
oldest writers (except Bhamaha), seem to have mentioned 
only fame (kirti) and delight ( priti, pramoday ananda) as 
the purpose of poetry ; and herewith Dandin ( I. 105 ), 
V&mana (I. 5), Bhoja (I. 2), and Rudrata (I. 21-2), seem to 
be content. But before long it became customary ( see 
BhSmaha, 11. 2599, Kavyajrrakaia I. 2, Vagbhata 11. , I. 2, 
Sdhityadarpa^y I. 2, EkQvali I. 9, Alahkdraiekhara I. 1) 
to add * wealth * (dAana), ‘social accomplishment,* ‘escape 
from ills,’ ‘ instruction,’ and generally the trivarga (profit, 
pleasure, virtue); later even the caturvarga (anticipated by 
Bhamaha) which adds mok^ay the liberation of the soul. 
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The trioarga or caliinmrga is a consequence of the correct 
use of words, ‘since a single word properly used and un- 
derstood is a source of all good in this world and the next,' 
while ‘instruction’ is denned as like the teaching of a 
mistress (kUntiUnlyafagfipcufcsoJ, ‘Be like Rama, not like 
Ravana,’ in contrast with that of the scriptures and the 
sciences, which command as a lord or advise as a friend. 
This reminds us of Matthew Arnold\s ‘Charm is the poet's 
alone.’ Some writers, like Vagbhata 1., (I. 2) and Hema- 
candra (p. 4) demur to items of the traditional enumeration, 
commonly illustrated by examples, on the ground - that 
such objects are not characteristic of poetry, but realiz- 
able by other means. 

The Sanskrit poet was fully conscious of the truth con- 
tained in Horace’s verse that there were ‘kings before 
Agamemnon,’ but that their names have perished for lack 
of a sacred poet, Dandin writes (1. 5) that — 

“The image of the glory of ancient kings, through 
finding in speech a mirror, 

“Though they be no longer here, itself, behold, does 
not wane.’’ 

to the same effect Rudrata (1. v. 5) — 

“For when the fruit of their deeds, heaven, etc., is 
exhausted by time, 

“Not even the names of kings would exist, were 
there not good poets.” 

and an anthology verse runs ( Sub has it avail v. 150, cf. also 
160, 167, 186)— 

“ The hundred-weights of gold, the throngs of rutting 
elephants 

“Bestowed by Great Harsa upon Bina’s merits, 
i where are they now? 

“ But his glories, limned by Bana in his flowing 
verse, 

“These pass not, I trow, even at the aeon’s waning, 
to decay.” 

Indeed, it is plain that our poets looked in general to 
the favour of courts. Even their ‘ instruction as by a mis- 
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tress ’ is designed for the “tender” minds of princes and 
great men, which might not tolerate the undiluted lessons 
of science and history. Lively pictures of such literary 
diversion at courts are familiar to in the amusing 
Bhojaprabandha and in Hemacandra’s Prabandha-cintdmav-i 
(as also in Persian literature). 

But the less exalted lover of literature is not over- 
looked. This is the rasika or sahrdaya. Hemacandra de- 
fines him (p. 3) — 

“The sahrdaya is one whose mind-mirror being made 
“spotless by practice in studying poetry, he has with 
“ a sympathy of heart a fitness for identifying him^ 
“self with the matter described; ” 
and he adds that ‘ the poet himselL who, according to 
Bhoja’s commentator likewise (SarasvattkanUiabkararm^ 1. 2), 
is also a spectator {sanuljlka) of his own work, has taste 
of the sentiment {rasa) only in his enjoying phase, since 
being poet is apart from being enjoyer.’ The anthologies 
express vividly the victorious effect of good poetry, as in 
(Siibhdsitdvali 163, cf. 158 and 165) — 

“ What poetry is that that should not stir the heart, 
as if it had drunk much wine, 

“ Should not by force of its sentiment thrill the hair 
even of those with minds befogged by envy, 

“ Make the head tremble, the cheeks redden, the eyes 
fill with tears, 

“ Mainstay the voice intent on chanting out the 
imagined theme?” 

The poets and critics from whom these extracts have 
been taken were not employing a language that could be 
called dead, not even a language holding the position of 
Latin in Europe during the middle ages. In a sense they 
were artificial. They were carefully schooled; they prac- 
tised assiduously, like Stevenson. They appealed to an 
instructed audience; and they were competitive. Hence 
we must not judge from a modern standpoint their adher- 
ence to old theitoes, their conventionality in ideas and ex* 
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pressions, of which a small selection is to be found in Dr. 
Otto Walter's Ubereinstimmungen in Qedank'en, Vergleichen 
und Wendungen beiden indischen Kunstdichtern von Vdlmtki 
aw/ An, Leipzig, 190 — (A dictionary of such things 
was long ago proposed by the writer of this paper). Un- 
doubtedly they made ample use of their note-books and 
collectanea ; and how many of the constant slesas, for in- 
stance, can boast a life of a thousand years! The envious 
man is always double-tongued like the snake and has 
poison in his mouth; the king’s toe-nails are always 
polished by the jewels in the crowns of prostrate rivals; 
affection (rdga) is always redness (raga), and fame is al- 
ways whitening the heavens. This is the poetical conven- 
tion (sahgati), which naturally was the whole stock-in- 
trade of the poor poet (kukam)^ who belonged only to the 
genus ; when the great (mahdkavi) or creative (utpadaka) 
poet makes use of such things, we must think of his 
audience, which knew them very well and concentrated 
its attention upon the new turn given to them, or the rival 
whom, as in the case of Magha with Bharavi, he was bent 
upon outdoing. He is engaged upon a work of art. Though 
his range is narrow, his fancy (pratibha) is real and fertile, 
as any anthology will most abundantly show. His senti- 
ment is not artificial or ‘complicated’, but natural. His 
work is, as he says, ‘ a special creation free from the laws 
of destiny’ {Kcivyaprakdm, I. 1); and so it is not ‘life’; but 
in quality, form and content it is literature, which is more 
truly perhaps an antidote to life. 



PRE-DHVANI SCHOOLS OP ALANKARA 

BY V. V. SOVANI 


I N the opening portion of Alahkarasarvasva Rfijftnaka 
Ruyyaka ( Mahkhaka, according to Pandit' T. Oana- 
pati Shastri of Trivandrum), before givihg the view of 
the Dhvanikara, briefly reviews the opinions of Bhamaha, 
Rudrata, Vamana, Udbhata, Vakroktijivitakara, and Bhat- 
tanayaka relating to the Dhvani doctrine to show the 
stage at which criticism had arrived before the advent 
of the Dhvani School. In the present paper an attempt 
has been made to show that there were three schools of 
criticism before the Dhvani school appeared on the hori- 
zon, viz. (1) the Rasa school, (2) the Vakrokti school or 
the school of Alahkaras, and (3) the Riti school or the 
school of Gunas. 

Samudrabandha in his commentary* on the Alahkara- 
sarvasva thus classifies the schools of criticism-^ 


I «nF»»- 

^ yui,^ t 

qnr^R ¥t5qi3!%?r qs=qjr i 

5qi%n^twqii%T^T??q33Trfiq^: 


I will try to show that Vakroktijivitakara may be 
included in the Alahkara school, as he merely elaborates 
Bhclmaha's Vakrokti.^ Bhattanayaka, on the other hand, 
is the exponent of Bharata’s Rasa school, as will be shown 
presently. So the former views belong to the three different 
schools of criticism, obtaining before the rise of Dhvani. 


The Ram school : The oldest writer extant of this school 
is the sage Bharata, whose views we learn from chapters 
vi, vii and xvi of his Natyasastva. Bharata’s conception 
of poetry is dramatic,'* and it is upheld by ' Vamana in 


1 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series edition, page 4. 2 Bhamaha ii, 8 >. 

NatyasSstra xvi. 118, always quoted from the KSvyamSla edition. 
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i, 3. 30-32 and by Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the 
sixth chapter of the Natysastra, where he says — 

Bharata deals with Easas and Bhavas in chapters vi 
and vii and treats of 36 laksanas, 4 poetical tropes, and 10 
poetical excellences in chapter xvii. Of these the 36 laksa- 
nas or dramatic embellishments were later included under 
alahkaras^ or under gunas and alahkaras.^ Gunas, dosas 
and alankaras were all subordinated to Rasas by Bharata.^ 
That Rasa is predominant in poetry is seen from Bha- 
rata’s statement^ — ?r f| At the beginning 

of chapter vii Bharata says — 

yfRT: and Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the same 
explains it thus-^^qf^rs?^ 1 \ 

The genesis of Rasa is thus illusi iated by Bharata"^ — 

1>TTP1^ rrq I ^3Trf • ■ I 

; \ ^ 

Here we may note tliat the underlined 
expressions anticipate the vyaujuna function of the Dhvani 
theory as also the bhavakatva function advocated by 
Bhattanayaka. 

The Rasabhasas do not seem to ])e formally recognised 
by Bharata, though he appears to have liinted at them,^ as 
we learn from Abhinavagupta’s commentary Abhinavabha- 
rationthe Natyasastra, ch. vi, which is partially reproduced 
in the Dhvanyalokalocana. * We next meet with them in 
the Kavyalahkarasangraha of ITdbliata ( iv. G ) where they 
receive the designation urjasrln, and v/e encounter them 

1 Kavyadarsa ii. 3G7, and Dasarupaka iv. 84 with Avaloka. 

2 Sahityadarpar;a, ch. vi. p. 332, Durgaprasad's edition. 

3 Natyah3tra, xvi. 104. 

4 Ch. vi. p. 02; cf. also Bharata vii. 7. .0 Ch. vii. p. 70. 

6 Vidn ch. vi. 40 — ^ F fRT: i 

7 Page 23 and CO, Nir. Sag. edition. 
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again in the Dhvanikarika ii. 3, the first half of which 
is attributed to Srhgaratilaka with a diffrent line for the 
latter half by the author of Prataparudrayakmliusana.^ 

Before passing further we may note that accord- 
ing to Bharata, as interpreted by his commentator Abhina- 
vagupta, Rasa was the very essence of Natya. Abhinava- 
gupta in explaining Natya-rasa in the concluding portion 
of the prose, just before verse 33 of chapter vi, says"~-^^T^^^^- 
PTi: I ^ ^ PTT: I IW: \ 

sftf ^ » 

We also find the same in the Dhyanyaloka,^''' where 
Anandvardhana says — 

c i 1 . ch. ul 33, to sup- 

port which statement Abhinavagnpta in his Locana, p. 182, 
cites from Bharata-— ( N^ltyasastra, xx. 
62, where we read frPA iTTS^JTTcR: ). To depict Rasa, it is 
necessary to observe the rules of propriety ( aucitya ) and 
hence Bharata has laid down that the hero of n Nfitaka 
must be well known and exalted. ' 

Bharata’s laksanas are all illustrated in the Sahitya- 
darpana under iaksanas and natyalankaras by Visva- 
natha.^ The four poetical figiires are illustrated with their 
subdivisions by Bharata himself.'^ Bharata’s ten poetical 
defects may also be learnt from the third chapter of 
Dandin’s Kavytularsa. It is not so very easy, fmwever, to 
understand very clearly what Bharata’s gnnas actually 
mean. For example, Professor Hermann Jacobi^' asserted 
that Bharata’g prasada guna was identical with Daiidin’s 
samadhi guna, proposing to read hnukliya’ instead of 
‘mukha’ in Bliarata xvi, 95. ft seems, however, that 
Bharata meant by prasada ‘a sly hint ’ or ‘ suggestion, ’ 
as illustrated by Prasannaraghava, prologue, stanza 7, 
and is thus similar to the figure Mudra of Candraloka 

1 Page 90, K. P. Trivedi’s edition. 2 Ch. iii. p 181 

3 DhvanySloka, ch. iii. p. 149; Natyasastra xviii. 10. 

4 Pages 316-332, Durgaprasad's edition. 

5 NStya^Sstra xvi. 41-82. 

6'Z. D. M. G. Ixiv.p. 138, continued footnote. 
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and Kuvalayaixanda.* My view is based on the restatement 
of Bharata’s view and its illustration in Hemacandra’s 
Alahkaracudamani on his own Kavyanusasana.^ Bharata’s 
ten poetical excellences are defined and illustrated, as con- 
trasted with Vamana’s and Dandin’s, in the AlahkaracudS 
mani of Hemacandra, pages 195 — 200. As Hemacandra has 
largely borrowed from older works — such as the Kavyamlma- 
hsa of Rajasekhara, chapters ix, xiv-xviii, Rudrata’s Kav- 
yalahkara (in Alankaracudamani, chapters v and vii ), 
Mahimabhatta’s^ Vyaktiviveka, Abhinavagupta’s statement 
of the views of Bhattalollata, Dandin, Srisahkuka, 
Bhattanayaka, Bhattatota and himself (as found in his 
commentary on the sixth chapter of the Natyasastra 
in the course of the explana tion of Rasalaksana) — therefore, 
I venture to think that this comparative view of Bharata’s, 
Dandin’s, and Vamana’s gnnas also is based on some older 
and authoritative work, po^^o'bly the sixteenth chapter of 
Abhinavagupta’s comment uy on the N&tyasastra, which, 
among others, is wanting i"' the manuscript of the Trivan- 
drum Palace Library. 

Bharata’s doctrine that Rasa is the essential factor in 
poetry is accepted by Rudrabhatta in his Srhgllratilaka i. 5-6 
and in the stanzas attributed to him in the Prataparudra- 
yaSobhusana.V It is also accepted in the Agnipurana,® in 
Rudrata’s Kavyalankara,^^ in Rajasekhara’s KavyamlmahsS 
Kavirahasya,^ as well as in Bhojadeva’s Sarasvatikantha- 
bharana.' So all these may be said to belong to the 
Rasa school. Bhattanayaka the author of Hrdayadarpaipa 
( a commentary on Bhar^ta’s NStyasastra, as appears from 
the opening portion of the Abhinavabhfiratl ) holds practi- 
cally the same view, as may be inferred from Abhinava- 
gupta’s observations in Locana.'-* Professor H. Jacobi 
says in the Inlcoductlon (pages 5 and 17) to his translation 

1 Vide pages 146-147, Nirnayasagar edition. 7 Chap. iii. p. 6. 

2 Page 196, KavyarnSlS edition. 8 Chap. v. 8. 

3 Pages 43-55, Trivandrum Sans. Series edition. 9 Pp. 11, 12, 15 68* 

4 Pages 90 and 334-335 in K. P. Trivedi's edition. 

5 Chapter 336 verse 33, chapter 338 verses 9-11. 

6 Chap. xii. 2, as explained by NamisSdhu. 
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of Dhvanyaloka that Udbhata also held that Rasa was 
predominant in poetry, as can be seen from Kavyalankara- 
sahgraha vi. 17. Nowon the 77th page of the Nimayasagar 
edition of the same, we see that the above-mentioned verse 
is not from Udbhata, but is a citation from some other 
writer in Pratiharenduraja’s vrtti, as it is introduced by 
Further the verse can have no logical place in 
Udbhata’s Compendium as Samiidrabandha in his com- 
mentary on the Alahkarasarvasva (page 4) says distinctly 
that Udbhata gives prominence to alahkaras. Lastly Ud- 
bhata has included Rasavat, Prey ah, and Urjasvin among 
alahkaras. Hence Udbhata belongs to the Alankara school. 
Udbhata was the Sabhapati of king Jayapida of Kasmlra 
(779-813 A. D.), as accepted by Professor H. Jacobi in his 
paper, On the Vakrokti and the Antiquity of Dandui} 

I have spoken of the Rasa school of Bharata, because 
Bharata has made gunas, dosas, and alankaras subordinate 
to Rasa on the ground that they constitute the vdcika 
abhinaya or anubhdva, which necessarily calls forth Rasa, 
as can be seen from the Rasalaksanasutra^ and also the 
definitions of anubhava ( vii. 5), and abhinaya (viii. 6) 
and its subdivisions (viii. 9). Vacika abhinaya is treated 
by Bharata in chapters xiv-xx; and chapter xvi, which 
deals with laksanas, alahkaras, dosas and gunas, comes 
naturally under vacika abhinaya. The Dhvani school as 
well as Bhattanayaka’s Hrdayadarpana are in agreement 
with Bharata on this point, and may be said to have only 
developed the teaching of Bharata, as can be seen from the 
passage from Natyaiastra, chapter vii, cited above. Even 
Mahimabhatta says in Vyaktiviveka^ — 

^ The only difference between the Dhva- 

nikara, Bhat^n^yaka, and Mahimabhatta was as regards 
the function par excellence which is operative in poetry. 

Bharata*s N^tyasfistra stands at the beginning of the 
Christian era and may be much older, as shown by 

1 Z. D. M. G. VoL xliv, page 138. 

2 Chapier vl, page 62. 

3 Page 22, Trivandrum Sanskrit Beriei edition. 
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Professor E. J. Rapson 4n his article ‘ Drama (Indian)’ in 
the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics.’ Rudrabhat^ 
seems to be considered as the predecessor of Rudrata,^ 
and Rudra^ is assigned to the middle of the ninth 
century A. D. by Professor R. Pischel in fhe Introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Sringaratilaka ( pp. 12 and 26 ), 
a date accepted by Professor H. Jacobi and confirmed by 
R^jasekhara’s mention‘d of .Rudrata’s Kakuvakrokti ligurc 
(Rudrataii. 16). The treatment of poetics in. Agnipurana, 
chapters 336-347, knows not the Dhvani theory"^ at all and 
therefore its treatment of poetics is of the Prc-dhvanl 
stage, like that of Rudrabhatta’s Srhgaratilaka and 
Rudrata’s Kavyalankara. Further Anandavardhana cites 
two verses on page 222 of the Dhvanyaloka which are found 
in Agnipurana, chapter 338, stanzas 10-11 ; and chapter 
344, stanzas 14-15. Dhvani or Aksepa is given as a Sabdar- 
thalankara, while the Kavirajamarga of Nrpatuhga or 
Amoghavarsa, written shortly after 814 A. mentions 
Dhvani as a figure of speech, as shown by Professor 
K. B. Pathak in his edition of the work in the Biblio- 
theca Carnatica, Bhattanayaka’s Hrdayadarpana, Raja- 
sekhara’s Kavyamimahsa, and Bhojadeva’s Sarasvatlkan- 
^3-bharana are, on the other hand, all later than the 
Dhvanikara, as they all notice the views of Anandavar- 
dhana, the author of Dhvanyaloka. Mahimabhatta’s 
Vyaktiviveka is professedly a criticism of Dhvanyaloka. 

Fhe Alankara school : The oldest extant writer of 
this School is BhSmaha whose work, the KSvyalahkara, 
has been published as an Appendix in Mr. Trivedi’s 
edition of the Prataparudrayasobhusana. Bhamaha is to 
be placed before I?andin, as shown by Professor H. Jacobi 
in his article on Vakrokti above cited. Mr. Trivedi also 

1 Volume 4, page 886, §§ 3 and 4. 

2 Translation of DfaranySloka, pages 56-57, footnoote 3. 

Kavirabaaya, page 31, Gaekwad Oriental 

i Vide Jcnrnal B. B. R. A. S. VoL xx, p. 30i 
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has collected presumptive evidence for the same in his Intro- 
duction to Prataparudriya and Bhamaha, (pp. xxxii-xxxv). 
The mention of the Nyasakara by Bhamaha in vi, 36-37 need 
not disturb the above conclusion, because in the Harsacarita 
of Bana we find on page 86(Nir. Sag, ed.) — which 
is explained in Sankara’s Sanketa as — 

(sic. q:. Hence it follows that Bana 

clearly refers to the Nyasa on Paninisiitravrtti, from 
which we can see that it was already studied in the earlier 
part of the seventh century A. I), by students of Panini. 
Bhamaha seems to refer in iii. 55 to Raghu xiv. 7-8, and 
in i. 42f. to Meghaduta and hence is probably later than 
Kalidasa ( who, according to Professor K. B. Pathak\ 
flourished in the latter half of the fifth century A. D.). 
Bhamaha therefore is probably of the same age as Bana, 
because Bhatti seems in xxii. 34 to allude to Bhamaha 
ii. 20. Further Bhatti scorns in canto x to illustrate 
Bh^maha’s figures of word and sense, in canto xi his 
madhuryaguna, in canto xii his Bhavika alankara as the 
pre-eminent excellence of composition, in canto xiii his 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Kavya and in cantos x-xiii his Pra- 
sadaguna as shown by Jayamangala thereon, which con- 
firms the same thing. Now Bhatti lived at the end of the 
•sixth and towards the beginning of the seventh century 
A. D., as stated by Professor H. Jacobi in his paper above 
referred to. 

The main point of difference between Bharata’s system 
and BhSmaha’s school is that while according to Bharata 
the all-absorbing element of poetry is Rasa ( Natyasastra 
vii. 7 ), it is Vakrokti according to Bhamaha ( Bhamaha- 
lahkSra ii. 85), Vakrokti being the basal principle of 
all Alahkaras, among which Rasas also are included. 
BhSmaha’s idea of Vakrokti can be clearly understood 
from BhamahS-lahkara i. 23, 34, 36 ; ii. 85-86 ; v. 66 ; vi. 23, 
in addition to ii. 81-84. In vi 23 BhSmaha characterises 
poetic speech as vakra, and in i. 5. a poet is said to be 
‘ one who possesses Imagination* * From ii 81 we can see 


1 Yide his Introduction to his ssoond edition of Mehghadflta, p xi. 
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that vakra connotes ‘addressing itself to superhuman 
images, which exist only in the poet’s world,’ as becomes 
quite clear from Pratiharenduraja’s exposition.' In i. 30 
Bhamaba says that all the subdivisions of poetry men- 
tioned by him in i. 16-30 are admissible to the designation 
of Kavya in so far as they possess vakrasvabhdvokti or 
imaginative speech. In ii. 86 Bhamaha says that Hetu, 
Suksma, and Lesa are not poetic figures, since they are 
not enlivened by Vakrokti. The following from Rasagan- 
gadhara^ throws light on Bhamaha’s position — 

I 

Udbhata accepts Kavyalingaas a figure ( vi. 7 ). 

The charming feature of a composition is called by 
Bhamaha ( iii. 52 ) the figure Bhavika, which visualises 
objects both past and future. The sources of this life-like 
representation are the prespicuity of language, excellent 
acting and striking, exalted and novel ideas ( Bhamaha 
iii. 53 ). Now the prespicuity of language is the prasada 
(juna of Bhamaha ii. 3. The other factors of Bhavika .ori- 
ginate in atisayokti or vakrokti ; for, according to Bhamaha 
(ii. 85) objects are discovered to our vision by Vakrokti 
(Mr cjstTlRti^iTJns^r ), or are rendered suitable 

factors of Rasa. Both these senses seem to be justified, be- 
cause in NatyasSstra chapter vii Bharata says — 

while AbhijftAvagupta says in his Dhvan- 
yaiokalocana (page 20*)— ^ 

— while explaining Bhamahas’s 

Bhamaha has used oibhdeyate in this 
double sense in order that the Alankaras and the Rasas 
may both originate in Vakrokti. Vakrokti first renders 
objects vivid to the imagination, and subsequently the 
Rasas arc rendered apparent ( 

1 Kavyulaukarasangraha, pp. 40-42, Nir. Jiagar edition. 

2 Page 470, Kfivyamala edition. 
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Bh^maha iii. 6 ). This is further elucidated by Abhi- 
navagupta’s observation’ in Locana, paga 69 , — ^ 

and by Alahkarasarvasvakara’s 

However, Bhamaha did not consider 
that Rasa was invariably present in a poem. What must 
be present in a poem as such is Vakrokti or imaginative 
speech only ( Bhamaha i. 30 ). The following observations 
of Jagannatha^ shed further light on Bhamaha’s view — 


I i 

m \ w^fTmrJTr^rt J ^ %?rq(%r i 


Hence Jagannatha^ defined Kavya as OTJftqr4qi^'^r^: while 
Bharnahahs definition** is 


Bhamaha does not distinguish between Gunas and 
Alahkaras, because he calls the Bhavika figure a Guna as 
well.^ This is made explicit'* by his commentator thus — 


$1^ However, Udbhata (iv. 2, 6, 8) differs from Bhamaha 
( iii. 5, 7, 10 ) regarding and ^qrfcd. UdbUata 

further considers that Bhavas are indicated by their own 
names, by their factors, by their ensiiants, and by the 
accessories singly or collectively, while Rasas are indicat- 
ed by their names, factors, ensuants, accessories, and per- 
manent feelings singly or collectively.' 


Vakroktijlvitakara"* has further developed tfce Vakroti 


1 Page 180, KSvyaniaiS e<L % EaMgaiigSdharii, KSvyanmlS ed., p, 7 

3 Ibid, page 4. 4 BhSmAha, i. 16 and i- 30. 5 Ibid. iii. 32. 

6 Mammata, KSvyaprakfisa chapter vili, pages SOG-STO, Zalkikar's 
tnd ed. Vide also Alaiik5racUd5mai?i by Hemacaiidra, Kavyuinala, p 17. 

7 KSvySlahkarasangraha pages 48-49, 

8 See Aldiikarasarvasva p. 8 (KSvyamSla od.) with Jay aratba there- 
on, pp. 8-9 with Samudrabandha thereoii ; also Vyaktiviveka pageii 28 
37, 68 and 64 , and VyaktivivekavicSra pages 16, 36, 37 and 43-44 V<ak- 
roktijWitakSra is also alluded to by KSmadhenu, page 6, on V2mana !.». 1. 
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of Bh^maha, so as to make it cover the entire domain of 
Dhvani. From AlahkaravimarMni of Jayaratha,* we learn 
that Vakroktijivitakara Kuntaka (Vyaktivivekavicara,pp. 
16 and 32) rejected such figures as Yathasankhya on the 
same grounds as those of Bhamaha ( ii. 86 ). 


Dhvanyalokalocana thus criticises^ the doctrine of 
Vakrokti— ^ ^ 

^ ?T i 

H g ^ I 

Vakroktijlvitakara is later in age than Dhvanikara, as 
stated by Jayaratha.^ 


The Riti school : The chief writers of this school were 
Dandin and Vamana. Candin is already shown to be 
posterior to Kalidasa and belongs to the latter half of 
seventh century, after Christ.^ Vamana is said to be iden- 
tical with the minivSter of king Jayapida of Kasmira (779-- 
813 a. D.) by Professor H. Jacobi in his paper above re- 
ferred to. 


The doctrine of Riti was older than Bhamaha, who re- 
fers to the Vaidarbha and Gaudlya styles of poetry (Bha- 
maha i. 31-36) as recognised by writers on poetics who 
prefered the former in spite of many excellent ideas in 
the latter. Bhfimaha (i. 34) says that a Vaidarbha kavya 
is merely melodious to the ear like singing, is naive, tender, 
transparent but wanting in imaginative expressions and 
charming ideas. That this description of Vaidarbhl by 
Bhamaha was not off the point is seen^ from the dictum — 

i 

1 AlahkSrasarvasva, page 8. 2 Page 208, K3vyara5lS ed. 

3 AlahkSravimarsinT, KSvyaraSlS, p. 12. 

4 Professor K. B. Pathak in his Introduction to the second edition of 
MeghadUta, page liii, citing Indian Antiquary for 1912, page 237. 

5 Compare also the vftti on AlahkSrasUtra i. 2. 21 and Biblapa in 
yikramShkadeTacarita i, 9. 
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— in VSmanavrtti on Alankara- 

sutra i. 2. 11. 

Dandin was the first, as far as we know, to distinguish 
between the Vaidarbhi and the Gaudiya and to show that 
the former was for very good reasons adjudged the better 
of the two (Kavyadarsa i. 41-100). Other writers like Ru- 
drata (ii. 5-6) considered that the Vaidarbhi was devoid ot 
any Samasas or compounds, while Gaudiya had the longest 
compounds. This does not seem to be the case, because in 
the Kavyadarsa i. 84, which gives an illustration of Vaidar- 
bhi style, there is a long compound extending over the first 
half of the stanza, although the compond is easily under- 
stood and elegant.’ Dandin thus contrasts the two stylej^ 
of poetry — Vaidarbhi is well-knit, intelligible, even, 
chiming, mild, compact, and heightened ; while the Gaudiya 
is highly alliterative, stiff, non-harmonious, harsh, im- 
petuous, bombastic, and exaggerated. Kanti or heightened 
speech which, Dandin says, is a Guna of the Vaidarbhi 
style, is thus contrasted with Atyukti or exaggeration of the 
Gaudiya style. ^ This Kanti of Dandin is the Atisayokti or 
Vakrokti of Bhamaha, chastened by propriety, as we can 
see from Dhvanyaloka and Dhvanyalokalocana, pages 
207'”208. So we see that what was considered essential in 
poetry was an Alankara for Bh&maha, while the same, 
chastened by propriety, was considered a Guna by Dandin. 
Further, Dandin considered that Samadhi or metaphor, 
which he thought of as a Guna^ was the all-in-all in 
poetry^ and was observed by all the poets. 

The ten poetic excellences were considered as the very 
life or breath of the Vaidarbhi style, while poetic tropes 
were considered as the attributes of poetry which contri- 
buted to its grace. Poetry was defined by Dandin as a set 
of words, regulated by agreeable sense or idea.^ The defi- 
nition of poetry by Dandin is very close to Jagannatha’s 
definition in Rasagailg&dhara.® 

Dandin’s conception of Rasa was objective and was 

1 KfivySdar^a i. 83. 3 Ibid, i. 93. 5 Ibid, i. 10. 

2 i. Ibid, 85-92. 4 Ibid, i. 100. 6 Page 4, KSv* ed. 
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the same as Bhattalollata’ft, as explained by Abhinava- 
gupta in the AbhinavabharatS on chapter vi of Bharata’s 
Natyasastra, where he says— 

^ «TT^: I I 3T^ 

ipiTw(%tT)qT g?T^ ^KITiWgW^ ^ 3t^ )%%ctT: I 

^ iRpcnyi^^T i 5Tfsr g %sgpTW ^ ) 

it »#«RT rnqrrw ^reRTw^ I fsr- 

'TJfqf^HJrrfTOT I %jr 

wrg{'i)f^: i’?r (gsiw 
wn i f%nRHRmr( sic. f%- 

^TiTT5^)w^ q&r: I Kri^ilSWPT#— WR- 

aiw^ I ('T)^^gp.j#rh^fd (Kavyadarsa, ii. 281), atf^r^ TIT ^ 
U^TcfrarfsT^: (Ibid, ii. 283) JcTTf^ ' This objective view of Rasa, 
namely that it was produced in the original hero primarily 
and in the actor secondarily, and was developed by factors, 
ensuants, and accessory feelings, otherwise remaining as 
instinct — was responsible for the subordinate position given 
to Rasa in the Alahkara school as well as the Riti school. 

It was Vaniana, who perfected the system of Dandin, 
and who is considered the authority in the Riti school. In 
his Vrtti on Alankarasixtra I. i. l.-Vamana says — T5To?r- 
^rglsq gTnx^frwTfrPTi: i g . 

Now of the two embellishers Gunas and Alahkaras, Gunas 
are the essential factors of poetic charm, which is only 
heightened by poetic tropes ( Alahkarasutra III. i. 1-3 ). 
According to Vamana L 2. 6 ‘style is 

the soul of poetry/ Kamadhenu^ thus explains the 
aphorism— ojp:q'd — frfh^trihf i 3^T ^ 

qr^'Ti'3vp>n *'11 1 ^TPpT:i'?rT2r WT: » 

Riti 

is thus that distinct character of poetry which sharply 
separates it from phiiosophical writings, which are harsh 
and wanting in life as a dead body. Riti is further defined 
and analysed in i. 2. 7 -8 as — i 

1 Vide page 57 ot the AlahkaracildamaDi of Hemacandra on his own 
Kav yanusasana. where this is reproduced almost verbatim. 

2 Kavyaiaukarasutravrtti with Kamadhenu. pp. 15^16, Vai^ivilSsa ed. 
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Vamana said perhaps that it was no doubt true that we 
did .not find distinct Rasa in every poetical piece, and 
hence if our investigation included into its domain all 
varieties of poetry, we must make our defi iition wide 
enough to cover the sphere of those varieties of poetry 
also, which developed no Rasa. He, however, emphasized 
the necessity of distinguishing between those characteris- 
tics of poetry which are quite essential, and those which 
are of secondary importance. These essential characteris- 
tics he. further divided into verbal or formal, and mate- 
rial. The verbal attributes prepare a suitable vehicle 
for poetic images, so that even a slightly charming idea 
is greatly appreciated when conveyed by the elegant 
style Vaidarbhi.’ 

Vimana made a great advance over the Alahkara 
school by including Ral^> among the necessary character- 
istics of poetry. Dandin had allowed Rasas to be included 
among Alahkaras.^ He had meant by Madhurya absence 
of vulgarity^ and did not contemplate the inclusion of 
Rasas under Madhurya as he himself explicily says in ii. 
292. Now Vamana, who had great partiality for dramatic 
poetry"^ saw that Rasas were among the essential properties 
of poetry and included them under Kanti. ^ Absence of 
vulgarity was considered as essential but was included 
under Udarata.^’ 

Another improvement he made, which is also import- 
ant to note, Dandin had included Bhavika, the property 
of the entire composition, among the Alankaras, just as 
Bhamaha did in Kavyalankara iii. 52-53. The Bhavika of 
Dandin ( ii. 364-366 ) was analysed into the Arthagunas, 
Slesa (iii. 2. 4) the fifth variety of Ojas (iii. 2. 2, vrtti), 
Samata (iii. 2. 5), Samadhi ( iii. 2. 6-9) Madhurya (iii. 2. 10), 
and lastly Arthavyakti (iii. 2. 13). 

The Riti school is given the credit of having dimly 


1 Alahk5rasutra i. 2. 21. 

2 KSvyadarsa ii. 275; ii. 280-292. 

3 Ibid. i. 51, i. 62, and ii. 292. 


i Alahkarasutra i. 3. 30-33. 
3 ibid, iii, 2. 14. 

6 Ibid. iii. 2. 12. 
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perceived the true nature of poetry by the Dhvaniktra.’ 
The criticism which Mammata has made on VS-mana's 
"view^ is not very convincing ; and Manimata's own system 
is open to a similar criticism, as is clearly shown by 
Kamadhenu. ■ The ditYeience between the Dhvaui school 
and the Rtii school is thus summarised by Kamadhenu"* — 

1 3T^T?r ^ ^ i 

Both the Alankara school and the Guna school have 
left their impression on the Kavyaprakasa of Mammata, as 
can be seen from Mammata’s definition of Kavya(i. 4). 
The Kavyaprakasa is considered the standard work on the 
Dhvani system of poetics, and therefore the commentators 
try to justify its views everywhere. However, here the 
commentators have not quite succeeded in showing the 
consistency of the definition/’ The definition becomes 
quite intelligible when we remember that Mammata was 
influenced by Vamana (ill. i. l-S), although no doubt 
Mammata considered Gunas as primarily attributes of 
Rasas and only secondarily of letters.'* To a less extent 
he was influenced by the Alankara school, as he allows a 
Kavya to be devoid of Alahkaras in a few cases. ^ How- 


ever Bhamaha's Vakrokti does appear in Kavyaprakasa, 


under the name of Praudhokti 




1 Dhvanyaloka, KSvyamaia edition, iii. 52, page 231. 

2 Kavyaprakasa, chapter viii, pages 571-572 (Bora. Sk. Series) 2nd ed. 

3 On Vamana’s Alahkarasiltra iii. 1. 4 on pages 72-73 of the KSvya- 
lahkSrasiitravrtti, VapYvilasa edition. 

4 Ibid, page 72. 5 Vide Zalkikar s second edition, pages 19-21. 

6 Vide Kavyapraka^avrtti on viii. 1. 7 KSvyaprakS^a i. 4 

8 Chapter iv, pages 160-161, as also DhvanySloka, pages 105-106. 




SOME NOTES ON BHAMAHA 

BY K. P. TBIVEDi 


fllHE oldest writer' on poetics whose work is at present 
^ available is Bhamaha. He is quoted with great rever- 
ence by learned authors like Anandavardhana, Abhinava- 
gupta, Mammata, Hemaoandra, Jayamahgalakara, Prati- 
harenduraja, and others; and is given the first place 
among old Alankarikas by Alahkarasarvasvakara,* VidyS- 
dhara/' and VidySnatha.'^ The object of this paper is to 
make a somewhat critical survey of Bh&maha’s work* 
with a view to examine the grounds on which he is held in 
such great reverence by subsequent authors of profound 
learning. 

The broad line of distinction between ancient and 
later Alankarikas is that the former attach much import- 
ance to the gunas and the atankaras. The suggested 
sense in their opinion goes simply to contribute to the 
beauty of the expressed sense, which is predominant. 
Owing to this undue importance attached by them to the 
atahkdras, the very works of Bhamaha and Udbhata go by 
the names of “Kavyalankara” and and “Kavyalankara- 
s§.rasafigraha” respectively. 

Bhamaha has divided his work into six pancrfieilas 
or sections. At the end of his work he enumerates the 
subjects that he has dwelt upon in these sections. Five 
topics have been treated in six sections as under — 


1 That he is older than is clearly shown by ma in the 

Introduction to my edition of the Prataparudrai/aitobhU^ai^a in the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series and also in my article on the “ Priority of 
BhSmaha to Dav4ia " in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLII, October 1913. 
pp. 258-264. 


l flto, p. 3. 






p. 30 (Bom. Sans. Series). 

4 p. 4 (Bom. Sens. Series). 

5 The KdpyiUaiikara, printed as an Appeadix to my edition of the 
Pratiparudra. 
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1 Kavyaiarira or the body of poetry, in 60 verses; 

2 Alankaras or figures of speech, in 160 verses ; 

3 or demerits in composition, in 50 verses ; 

4 Nyayanirrujtya or settling the logic of poetry, in 

70 verses ; and 

5 Babdaiuddhi or grammatical purity, in 60 verses. 

The importance of the cultivation of good poetry is 

very well shown by Bhamaha in the following verse — 

Mammata’s well known verse exactly cor- 

responds to this. The only additional idea in it is that 
noetry instructs a man gently and lovingly, like a beloved. 
In his Ekavali Vidyadhara shows that the Vedas are 
^ — owing to the authoritative manner 

in which they direct the reader to follow certain rules, and 
are — having words as predominant — since even a 

slight change of words in them would be productive of sins;’ 
that mythological works are — like a friend — since 

they advise us in a friendly way, and are ar^^J^^having 
sense as predominant; and that lastly poetry is ^TnTRrfiTrt 
—like a beloved — since it advises us in a delicate manner, 
and is — having the suggested sense as predominant, 

words and their primary sense being both made subordi- 
nate to the powers of suggestion.^ 

Abhinavagupta’s remarks on the verse are 

worth reading.^ He observes that though the cultivation of 
poetry gives proficiency (vyutpatti) in arts, the mostpromi- 
n^nt fruit of its cultivation is pleasure. What is meant 
to assert is that vyutpatti or proficiency comes from 
the study or the cultivation of other works of literature 
also, but poetry gives pleasure in addition to it. The 

1 Bom. Sans. Series, p. 13. 

2 p. 15. 

3 ^ \ 

SWT I p. 12 ! 
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English poet Cowper has very well expressed this plea- 
sure on the part of poets even when their work of the 
selection of appropriate words is beset with great trouble. 
His excellent lines are worth quoting— 

There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know. The shifts and turns, 
The expedients and inventions multiform 
To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms, 
Though apt, yet coy and difficult win, 

Are occupations of the poet’s mind 
So pleasing and that steal away the thought 
With such address from themes of sad import, 
That, lost in his own musings, happy man ! 

He feels the anxieties of life, denied 
Their wonted entertainment, — all retire. 

Bhamaha winds up his first section by similar ideas, 
comparing the work of poets to that of a garland-maker, 
in as much as both have to take up what is good and re- 
ject what is bad and to select proper places for proper ob- 
jects. His concluding verse is — 

^ I 

mi 

Lord Macaulay in his Essay on Milton expresses the same 
idea when he speaks of the magical influence of poetry. He 
says — “We often hear of the magical influence of poetry. 
The expression in general means nothing ; but applied to 
the writings of Milton, it is most appropriate. His poetry 

acts like an incantation Change the structure of the 

sentence, substitute one synonym for another and the whole 
effect is destroyed.” This felicity of expression — the 
unchangeableness of word.s — is what Sanskrit writers 
on poetics caW rnnitri , smjya, ov paka. Vidyanatha’s defini 
tion of sayya is — 

m I sar“ p. 67. 

It is the repose of words in their mutual favourable- 
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ness like the repose of the body in a bed. The mutual 
friendship of words so close that they cannot be replaced 
by their synonyms constitutes what is called sayya. Malli- 
nfttha' explains it as under — 


I 3^1 
3pfl W SJTHT^ II 


Here we cannot replace by — 3T5f Pl5ll(^M<tW^ 

This is one sort of pdka, viz. sabda-paka or maturity 
of expression that comes from a long study of good poetic 
works. But this felicity of expression, vag-vidagdhatd as 
Bhamaha calls it, is useless without a high poetic power, 
which comes very rarely to some one only from poetic 
genius of a very high order. By itself it is like possessing 
wealth without modesty and night without the moon — 

^ ^ sft: fT 1^ %p I 
sn(4q'it«iciT ii 
w 5rgftr#rsc2r5!ni 

ii i. 

Thus what is wanted in poetry is not iahda-paka alone but 
artha-paka also. is ap^rrtvftf^r—depth of sense. It 

is of various sorts, of which and are men- 

tioned by Vidy&natha (sRp® p. 67) — 

apjpwftftw qi^e: « Itsrr i 
WtaTqn^r ii 

These varieties are brought about by different tastes of dif- 
ferent poetic sentiments, like varieties of food. Without 
pratibhd or poetic genius such a charm in expression and 
sense and cannot be brought about, and 

Bh&maba therefore very rightly says — 

^(«i g 5f{g l 

.That is, pratibha is absolutely necessary for the com- 
position of poetry ; it is found in some one only, and in 


1 Tarala on the EkUvall pp. 22 — 23. The following verse of Malli* 
nitha deecribing the rise of the moon seoms to be from his 
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him also not at all times Tt is only in a few 

happy hours, when a man is fired by poetic geni s of a 
superior kind, that he is able to compose what d osci V es to 
be called poetry. 

Mammata also places pratiUm which he calls i^akti 
as the first and the most important of all the requisites 
for the composition of poetry.’ Now pratibha is defined 
as intelligence that buds forth in new and newer sprouts. 
The verse which defines it, defines also kav^ and klivya as 
under — 

^ ^ p. 3 

In the opinion of the above writer a poet is one who is 
skilled in the description animated by poetic genius ; and 
his composition is known as poetry. Though Bhamaha, 
like the above author, attaches much importance to 
pratibha, he does not ignore other essential requisites of a 
secondary nature for the composition of poetry He men- 
tions them in the following verses — ■ 

n^fr^^rr* (‘0 n 

II 'I. 

Thus one who desires to be a poet must know words, 
prosody, powers and senses of words, mytliological stories, 
the world, arguments, and arts ; he must also wait upon 
poets and study the works of others. 

1 Compare— i 

The singular form shows that ^lirp, and afmrnr are the 

combined causes for the composition of poetry. 

2 Bhattodbhatta, who has composed a commentary called .6AQ?7?«^cf- 

vivarana, explains tho word erj^rvmr as wrKf^^rnTRt i 

p. 10. Should it not be explained as i 

I 7 For as I shall show further on 

BhSmaha is not — one who does not believe in the existence 

of the suggested sense— as MallinStha puts him down in his Turxjla on 
the Ekavati. 
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In his sixth ullSsa in which Mammata examines the 
characteristics of iabda-^tra and artha-citra poetry — as to 
whether there is any charm of sense in a sahda-citra poem 
or any charm of words in an artha-citra poem — he asserts 
that there are both the charms in both kinds of poetry, but 
that in a sabda-citra poem the charm of sense is subordinate 
to that of words, while in an artha-citra poem the charm of 
words is subordinate to that of sense. In support of his 
statement he quotes the following verses of Bhamaha — 




^5^ frTft ^ II 

54 5 5?: in. 


These verses are quoted by Mammata without the name 
of the author. Sarasvatitirtha rightly attributes them 
to Bhamaha ; while Vivaranakara is wrong in ascribing 
them to Dhvanikfira. In these Bhamaha sets forth the 
views of some old Alahkarikas. Some writers on poetics, 
says Bhamaha, have mentioned Rupaka and many such 
figures as ornaments of poetry ; because even the hand- 
some face of a lady does not look splendid if it be 
devoid of ornaments. Others, however, consider Rupaka 
and other figures to be external. They desire the charm- 
ingness of nouns and verbs to constitute an ornament of 
poetry. This they call sausabdya — felicitous expression. 
In their view charmingness of sense is not so pleasant 
But in our view both are to be accepted ; because there 
are two sorts of figures : those that adorn words and those 
that adorn sense. Bhamaha is of opinion that words 
and sense both constitute the body of poetry — 

(ix. 16) — -and not words alone. Dandin and Jagan- 

n&tha attach undue importance to words. The former 


defines poetry as — while the latter as 
— Mammata follows Bhamaha 


and considers word and sense both as constituting poetry 
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The following verse from Bhamaha is quoted by many 
writers such as Anandavardhana, Mammata, and Hema- 
candra— 

q??tS^3Tf II 

Here vakrokfi means a charming and suggestive expres- 
sion. It is synonymous with which Bha- 

maha uses in defining the figure Atisayokfi — 

w II 


whichsays that when words are used in an ordinary manner 
in which people in general without a poetic turn of mind use 
them, there is no vaicitnja, no charm, and consequently no 
figure of speech. It is only when they are used in a charming 
sense, in an extraordinary manner which remotely suggests 
something very charijiing, that we have what we call a 
figure of speech. Vaicifnja of word and sense whicli Bha- 
maha means by mkrokli is essential to constitute an Alan- 
kara. He says — 


and also further on — 

Abhinavagupta explains this ( p 208 ) as under- 
V I 


According to later writers on poetics the figure Atr- 
sayokfi is found under one of these five conditions : (1) 

when things different are described as not different (^s^- 
) ; (2) when tlie object under description is conceived 
to be another than what it is, in other words, when things 
not different are described as different ^0; (3) 

when connection is described between objects where there 
is no connection (4^ when non-connection 

is put forth between objects wliere there is connection 
and (5) when the sequence of cause and 
effect is reversed. Bliaraaha docs not like to enter into 
minute divisions and distinctions Ot the two instances 
of this figure given by him, the first, viz.— 
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WT^52rHT II 

corresponds to the figure Samanya^ o( Mammata ; and the 
second, viz. — 

'^di FrrfT/4^i^»^i(i|c| i 

corresponds to of Mammata or 

of Alahkarasarvasvakara. The latter is a broader 
division and comprehends the former as observed by Malli' 
natha in his Tarala.’ Hemacandra remarks that since 
in almost all figures, we have Atisayokti, it is unnecessary 
to take MilUa, ElkZivall, Nidarmna, etc. as quite separate 
figures—rd ^ 

i p. 267. But this 

view is not proper; for if it be accepted, it would do away 
with the necessity of many other divisions of figures, such 
as Sarndsokli, fA\s^;pa, and Parydyokti. Nay, such an 
Atisayokti is found even in (Jpamd and Utpreksd, as Bha- 
naha himself explains — 



m' 11 

What is meant by Bhamaha is that vaicitrya or charm- 
ingness of expression is necessary to constitute a figure. 
When this charmingness is extraordinary it makes up the 
figure called Atisayokti. Thus in AtiSayokti, there is always 
a vyangya — ^remotely suggested sense — which is charm- 
ing. Though this kind of charming suggestiveness of 
sense is found in many figures, still their varieties are 
based upon an additional charm peculiar to each figure- 

I I rf5rr& 

^ FnrT* '37fnnt%ms>h ^ 

I r§[?fnr (UTRfrPFOT g 9 ^- 

ff?r #sr^swnTT-v^ ^ 

frmr^ smnw ^ 

TCirr f%«mr ^ rvOT— p. 237 (Bom. Baw Sanaa). 
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Premacandratarkavagisa* also after quoting Bhamaha’s 
and another verse to the same effect by 
another authority, viz — 


firo II 

very rightly observes — 


From the following remarks^ of Anandavardhana it is 
clear that Bhamaha is not or one who denies the 

existence of as Mallinatha considers him to be— 

^ — rTRr^>%-. 

Furtheron, p. 211, it is rightly observed — 


It is because there is no vakrokt/. in them that Bhamaha 


rejects Hetu, Suksma, slxiA Lem as tigures, though they are 
accepted by others — 

fid: \ 

The word in this verse clearly shows that 

according to Bhamaha’s opinion words first express the 
primary sense and then the remotely suggested sense (^- 
In other words, the remotely suggested 
sense does exist; but it is subordinate to the primary 
sense. Bhamaha thus comes under the class described by 
Anandavardhana as p. 2). The Vrtti 

on this (p. 10) is clear—^tpsjfh ^ 

Sf^rRpsnfq 

v;#RTnf i 

The following are a few of the excellent verses, which 
are Bhamaha’s own composition given by him as illustra- 
tions — 


X KSvySdart^a, Premaoanda’s edition p. 223. 
2 Dhvanyftloka, pp. 207-208. 
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g II H. 

<? iwsTnT^gL *' 

t'-b'-'M'l l'i'3l<'»i| I'.'i' f^*RtS^'WT?T'?w!' I 
=^: qrf^ri^ sm^isT ii 


6 o 


?5RT^ TTcToqT^: > 

^ II 

g^T^TRt ^ ^ il 

q^5rf^ ^>friT^ U 

fd I 

5(1^^ ^rd* ^ n 'A® 


Unlike the later writers — Dandin, Vamana, and Bhoja, 
who accept ten (jams or poetic merits, Bh^aha betrays 
higher taste and critical faculty by accepting only three: 
madhurija, ojas^ and prasddu, Mammata follows him and 
accepts these three only, stating that the rest are included 
in them. Of these niddhurya is defined by Bhamaha’ as — 

Mammata and Hemacandra take objection to this de- 
finition. They state that a poem with prasddu is also 
sravya ; so the definition is open to the fault of ativydtl — 

s^jSET^ 5?f^: I 8. 68 

Jrrg^FT ^5^ ^ g i » 

^5? ^ mm 

p. 201. I think that there is not 
much force in this objection. means pleasant to 
hear; the adjective prevents the ativydpfi 

of the definition to ojas which has samdsabhuyastva, 
Prasddu is the simplicity or rather lucidity of a poem, 
so great that it may be grasped even by women and 
children. Mammata has made the degree of pleasantness 
clear by stating that this poetic merit is the cause of the 


1 Pradipakara in his commentary attributes this detinition to one 

Bhltekara—HT^^ ^ p. 329. 
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melting of the mind It is said tliat there are only 

three conditions of the mind generated by nine poetic 
sentiments. They are • 1 druti — melting or dissolution of 
the mind as on hearing a poem suggestive of the senti- 
ments of love, grief, and tranquillity ; 2 vistdra — expansion 
or firing up of the mind as on hearing a poem suggesting 
the sentiments of valour, wrath, and repulsion ; and 3 
vikdsa — the budding forth of the mind as on hearing a poem 
suggestive of the sentiments of humour, wonder, and 
terror. 

The definition of prasdda as given by Bhamaha is far 
superior to that of any other writer, Mammata included. I 
give the definitions of Bhamaha and Mammata below, so 
that the reader will at once see the superiority of the for- 
mer to that of the latter — 

OTRMf ^ 51^ JRT: II 

Bhftmaha’s verse shows that a poem with prasdda must 
be such as can be comprehended by all, from the learned 
right Up to women and children. Simplicity and lucidity 
are acknowledged by all nations to be the first essentials 
of excellent poetry. Out-of-the-way words and involved 
constructions must be shunned. That Bhamaha is very 
strong on this point is evident from the following addi- 
tional verse — 

by which verse he expresses his displeasure for artificial 
poetry like prahelikd. 6rlvats&nka-misra ( 10th century ) 
in his Introduction to yamakaratndkara attributes this 
verse to Bhfimaha. There is a verse in the Ravanavadha 
of Bhatti where almost the same words occur, though the 
idea is quite the reverse. It is as under — 

Unlike Bha^i, Bh&maha is of opinion that poetry should 
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be so lucid that it might be understood by all, not by the 
learned alone. 

The instances given to illustrate figures of speech are 
mostly Bhamaha’s own composition’ and the cases where 
he has borrowed them from other authors are clearly 
acknowledged. That Bharnaha was a man of independent 
views and did not like to slavishly endorse the views of 
others is evident from the concluding verse of the third 
Pariccheda — 

That Bharnaha at the same time knew and consulted a 
good many writers on poetics is evident from the names 
of the ancient writers quoted by hini,^ v/riters so old 
that their names, except that of Medhavin, are not found 
in any works available to us. Many other writers are 
alluded to under the words anya, apara and kincit} 
Notwithstanding his vast erudition, sound scholarship 
and independent judgment, Bharnaha had no pride, as is 
clear from the following — 

And it is these virtues that have been chiefly instru- 
mental in his being held in high esteem by subsequent 
writers of great learning and sound judgment. 

1 Compare W ^ ( 

«rrr: vt 

2 Thus m 2. 19 ; rrjn^ 2. 45 ; 

after 2. 47 ; after 2. 58; 2. 88 ; 

vnr 3. 10 etc. 

3 Compare — 

I f T! qui F(t'a I 

t. ^ 
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AN ANCIENT MEDICAL MANUSCRIPT FROM 
EASTERN TURKESTAN 

BY A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE 

T his paper deals with two extracts trom a medical 
manuscript discovered, with other manuscript trea- 
ures, by Sir Aurel Stein in the Cvess of the Thousand- 
Buddhas” near Tun-huang, during his second tour of ex- 
ploration in Eastern Turkestan. A full account of his 
discoveries in that locality may be read in the second 
volume of his Ruins of Desert Cathay, pp. 159 ff. 

The manuscript is written on thick coarse paper, and 
consists of 71 folios. It is arranged in the fashion of an 
Indian pothl, except that the circlet surrounding the string- 
hole through which the binding cord is passed in the case 
of the pothi, is here a mere conventional survival, there 
being no string-hole. The folios measure HI X 31 inches, 
with five lines of writing in black cursive Khotanese script. 
The writing is guided by faint straight lines, and bounded 
by similar straight lines on the right and left, which mark 
it off from narrow lateral marginf , about half an inch wide. 
The folios arc numbered, in the isual way, in the middle 
of the left margin on the obverse sides; but they have also 
a second numbering on the same side within the blank 
circlets, above mentioned. The marginal numbers run from 
44 to 116, and the interior numbei s from 1 to 71. This shows 
that the existing manuscript is n crely the continuation of 
another which is missing. What ^he subject of this missing 
portion, on fols. 1 to 43, may have been, is not known, 
chough of course the probability s that it was also medical. 
In any case, the salutation formula with which the exist- 
ing portion begins on fol. 44, as vmll as the interior number- 
ing which begins with 1, shows that the preceding missing 
portion, whatever its subject miy have been, must have 
contained the text of a separate treatise. Clearly what 
exists is a portion of a collective pothh How much more 
that pothi may have contained is also unknown; for the 
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last existing folio does not give the conclusion of the trea- 
tise to which it belongs. 

In three respects our manuscript possesses a special 
interest. In the first place it is of a secular character, 
containing a series of medical formulae for the cure of 
various diseases, while most of the other manuscripts, or 
fragments of manuscripts, discovered in E. Turkestan, have 
a religious character, containing portions of the Buddhist 
Canon. Secondly, it is written in a hitherto unknown 
species of Iranian language, which up to the middle of the 
8th century A. D. was spoken in the territory of Khotan, but 
since that date has fallen into utter oblivion. Thirdly, it 
is written in a peculiar cursive script which, for the pur- 
pose of secular use, developed in the Khotan territory from 
a type of the Gupta script introduced from India along with 
Buddhist religious literature. What this cursive Khotanese 
script looks like may be seen from the accompanying 
Plate, which shows the obverse and reverse sides of the 1st 
and 21st folios of the manuscript. For further information 
on the subject of language and script the Introduction may 
be consulted to the First Volume of my Manuscript Remains 
of Buddhist Literature in Eastern Turkestan \ also chapter 
in of the Introduction to my edition of the Berner Manus- 
cript, reprinted in the Indian Antiquary, vol. XLII, where 
all needful references to other books will be found. 

A further point of interest in our manuscript is that, 
in addition to the Khotanese medical formulary, it contains 
the original Sanskrit tei t of the work from which it is 
translated, almost verbally, into the Khotanese language. 
This circumstance furnishes us with a very useful key to 
the understanding of such Khotanese words of secular im- 
port, as naturally fall outside the range of Khotanese 
translations from Buddhist religious literature. 

The original Sanskrit text is written in an exceedingly 
barbarous type of that language, which presents problema 
of its own. Neither the name of the treatise, nor that of 
its author is disclosed in the surviving portion of the work* 
That portion contains many formulae which cannot be 
traced in any of the Sanskrit medical treatises of India, 
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known tojne \ certainly not in the three standard works of 
Caraka, Susruta. and Vagbhata. The first formula, quoted 
in this paper, is an example of this class. But it contains 
also a few formulae which can be identified in Indian 
standard works; and of these the second formula, quoted 
in this paper, is an example. This formula is the so-called 
Tryumna-ghrta^ which occurs in the chapter on Cough 
{kasa) in the Caraka-samhita^ as printed by Jivananda in 
his first edition of 1877, on p. 732. It occurs also on fol. 3206 
of the famous Nepalese Ms. of K. K. 303, or A. D. 1183, the 
oldest known manuscript of the Sarhhita, and on fol. 5516 
of the Tubingen Ms. 458 of the 16th century A. D. The 
chapter on Cough is one of those which were added to the 
original treatise of Caraka by the Kashmirian Drdhabala, 
whose date falls somewhere in the 8th or 9th century A. D. 

( see my Studies in. Indian J^ediciney Part /, p. 16). For His 
additions, as he himself admits, Drdhabala utilized a num- 
ber of then existing treatises ( see ibidy p. 2 ). It does not 
seem impossible that he knew and utilized the Sanskrit 
medical formulary which in our manuscript is translated 
into the Khotanese language. If he did so, he did naturally 
(at his time of day) ‘‘edit** the formulae which he extracted 
in that fairly correct Sanskrit in which they now appear 
in Caraka’s Sarhhita. This hypothesis is more probable 
than the other that the author of the Khotanese work 
turned the fairly correct Sanskrit of his original into the 
barbarous Sanskrit of his own composition. The use of 
barbarous Sanskrit points to a rather early date. Early 
Buddhist writers, as existing Mahayana treatises show, 
were not capable of writing good Sanskrit. A medical 
writer, moreover, without much Brahman ie culture, would 
naturally write a more or less barbarous Sanskrit.* In 
fact, such writers would employ what may be called a 
northern vernacular Sanskrit on a lingiiistist level similar 
to the vernacular, now known as Pali. Thus, like the 

1. Another good example of such barbarous Sanskrit may be seen 
ia a fragment of an astrological ti^atise, edited by r)r. Thomas, Id 
V ol. I of ray Manuscript Rt tnaintf of Buddhist Literature iv E Tnrkcstau 

p.121. 
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latter, the northern vernacular drops final consonants, as 
in dadija {dadydt), Pali rfajja (fol. inserts super* 

fluous anusvaras, as in vimsa (foi. 44a^^^) for ma; and 
admits a great variety of changes in vowels, such as 
vdrana (foL 44 a^) for vdrmd, saldha (fol. 44 a^) for siddha, 
kukumasyam (fol. 446^ for kuihkumasya^ tvacisya, (fol. 44 ) 

for tvacasyOi baudhasya (fol. 45a^‘^^) for buddhasya, etc ; the 
change of a for and u for u being particulary frequent. 
(On the usages of Pali, in all these respects, see Kuhn’s Pali 
Grammar, pp. 21 ff., E. Muller, pp. 3 ff, 21 ff. ) Such con- 
siderations tend to suggest that our Sanskrit formulary is 
a very early composition of a North-Indian medical man, 
who, to judge from the salutation (namo Buddhasya) in the 
mantra on fol. 45a^‘^' must have been a Buddhist, though the 
salutation formula at the head of his treatise (fol. 44 is 
of a more neutral character, as would befit a layman. But, 
no aoubt, the barbarism of the original treatise has been 
much aggravated by the carelessness, or illiteracy of the 
scribe who copied the existing manuscript, and who in- 
troduced numerous senseless blunders, such as kecaindad 
(fol. Ai for kecaid {kecid), kusiasy a (fol A4:b^^) for kustam 
(kusthani) ca\ bilvd (fol. (;4a^) for etc. They are all, 

noted in the foot-notes to the two extracts ; but some of 
them, for the preser^<^efy correction, and thus impede the 
reading and understanding of the text. What adds to the 
difficulty in such cases is that the scribe is peccable even in 
copying the co-rresponding clauses of the translation into 
his own native Khotanese language, so that the student is 
forsaken in respect of help from either side, Sanskrit and 
Khotanese. This happens, e. g., in the opening passage 
of fol. 44a^'^h In fob 44a''^ the scribe has missed out a 
syllable in rhisdht for harbisavi, in fol. 64 he writes i^i 
for iati, etc.. Other difficulties are created for the student 
by the scribe’s occasional confounding of two aksaras of 
similar shape, such nspha and ha, in vimsdpaphd (fol. 44a'^^) 
for vimsdpahU, or ya and gha, in prrayatta (fol. 46a* ) for 
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prraghdtta (praghMta)^ etc. ; and by hm inordinate pro- 
clivity to insert the anusvara in and out of season, as 
in upamryampari {to\. 44 ioxuparyupari, namladameyam 
(fol. 44 a^) for naladasya, etc. Occasionally, also, he inserts 
a superfluous r, as in kumrkumna (fol. 44 6^ for kumkuma 
purttand (fol. 456^^) for putand ; ghrrattdrthi (foL 64 ) for 
ghrrattdtti (ghrtat). In addition, there are for the student 
certain pitfalls inherent in the Khotanese cursive script, 
especially the difficulty of distinguishingbetween n, nn, and 
t, tt ; e.g.,ttasya ( fol. 45 a} ) for tasya, and nnasya ( fol. 47 ) 

like ; likewise between long a 
( distinguished in this paper typographically by accented 
a) and u; e. g., nlldmttpala (fol. 446^^^) for niluttpala (nildt- 
pala)? Other difficulties of this kind are peculiar to the 
cursive script of our manuscript; such as the practical 
identity of the symbol for virama with the symbol for e, i, e. 
Thus the apparent s'acid/unru in fol. 44a\ bhavatte in fol. 44 a^, 
ghrrattatti in fol. 64 a^,) really represent saddham^ bhavet, 
ghrattat, etc. 

A striking peculiarily of our manuscript is the total 
absence of the well-known double dot which iudioate? a 
sound intermediate between a and i (or ^). It is one of 
the distinguishing marks of the ordinary Khotanese script 
and language ; yet, in our manuscript, it is totally absent. 
To what cause this neglect of the double dot is due, whether 
to a mere personal whim of the scribe, or to a peculiarity 
of some I&cal dialect, or linguistic period, is not apparent 
at present. It has not been observed by me in any other 
Khotanese manuscript. 

The arrangement of the following two extracts is as 
follows: (1) a romanized transcript of the text its Sanskrit 
clauses being printed in italic type ; (2) a restoration of the 
Sanskrit portion ikko ordinary popular (not classic) Sans- 
krit; (3) an English translation of the Khotanese poriion, 

I See my artiole in Journal, RA8., 1915, p. 4S7. 
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[Fol. 44a 1* SaddhamV namaii brmhmane-^ aurga tta 
brrahmSm halai= saidhavaidyadharamTiam^ aurga 

tt& saidhavaidhylldararh rasapa )\^\di,\~bhagavam hrrasmi^^ 
ttarvma^ [=] jasf-a beysi ttatta hve si ttu fcfca mahajsa 
= brrunu^ ttd^ vaksydmme Jivakam^ sarvabithd — puja va 
hvamnu tta harbaisa padya^^t? kecahida^^^ d ' agada simte^ 
“cabure heca ’ agade : jabthiidoipe viynsdpaphd- ydiiahvlyi 
bipa® himsakye — upamryampari sarvi uskattau^'^skatta 
rbi^arh^’ agadarh myarhna~a/Aa^)z vaksyd/hmi ttabh^^ brrunu 
= ayse tta hvamnii tva yiU^piirapilaMtyyatn cAifvdrer} par- 
apilava tcau ma^ carhgyi — catvaraii nandadamsyain ca 
— tcahaii macarhgyi gariidi. inalamdha = cadidanasyand^ 
ca/mn = camdam tcau macair..;;:i=ca/(;d;-a/^ agard}^ bfuivafte’} 
tcahau 

1 Read saddham, and L 5, bhavct. 

2 Interpunction is made hero and elsewhere by a siiiglo or double 
comma ( prone ), or by a single or double dot ( like visarga ), correspond- 
ing to the modern single or double bar ; a double bar, in addition to the 
double comma, however, occurs on fol. 45 ah Where the Ms. omits 
interpunction, it is added within square brackets. 

3 Reading of ttarvma very uncertain. 4 Corruption of vatnain, 

5 Omit both and Jlvakam; the former is a Khot. intrusion; 
the latter does not occur in the Khot. version ; both are in excess of the 
metre. 6 Read kecaid, ora. nda. 

7 The original in the Ms. seems to have been afterwards 

altered to aiikte. 

8 Apparently a total blunder for hame ; ca and ma are not unlike 

In cursive script ; hence in rev. 1. 5 probably marajsai to be read for 
carajmu 9 Perhaps read bi^a. 

10 Bead sarvi^H { sarve^Sih ) ; the interpunction is misplaced, and 
#8 turned into th€L£hdt. pronoun ?a. 

11 Bead hardiaikik. 12 Read tad. 

13 Insert ca to satisfy the metre. It is inadvertently missed out by 
reason of the folldwing ca of cat i;ort. Similarly in rev. 1. 1 read patca, 
Hs foil being missed out by reason of the following tea of tcahau^ 

14 6rig» reading was agars ; afterwards altered to aqard. 
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[ Fol. 446 Y macamgi agara hami == tvaaimjdpt vam} 
catvdri tvaca pa tcahau macairiga -== ca^t^ar4 kukumasyam 
ca tcahau macarhgyi kunhirkumma ttalHha vydghrrana- 
khasrjdpi ttu padi vyaghrranaka sai = dadyd bhdgam 
cattustiyi^hQ,\iX^mndi tcau macamga ^ pamf^ mautpalam 
kustasya^ = pamjsa ma^'^carhga nllamttpala u kausta ^ 
hiravlram ca amstamani : hiravi hasta macamga - pamca 
suk^melayd dadyd ^ panhjsa macam^ macam^'^ga suksmila 
hax^mhQ>--blidgd siittalltd^ bhimsaka^ ^ nasina huvama- 
vatta arvi vijani == a?h7iny^ attdmna sarcdmni ttaburi 
arvi harbisa = pipayayi^ vdraim saha = ucajsa haibtsa - 
ttattra marnttrapadd sinidhd: carajsai plrmatfcarri sirhda- 
vamda = 

[ Fob 45a 1^ brrunu vaksydmma Jivakaiu - pu cveva 
hvaixinum tta vatcam tatta arvi Sana u sS agada ^ (I 
tadyathd kisi kisi him lainbi hilt hillm tiamav}^ baudhasya 
simdhyamttu mamttrapamddmni^' svdhd = aga ttayi ttauvi 
= sa vfja caaih tva agada suhye = imi maiklttam uddhari: 
tta arhnayarhda^^^ sa marhdrra hvanai = sucasamdhyina butvd 
“^surai vi huysinau tta hamariina [==] vasvi samShye = si 
uasamhi [ = ] pusyayaugena}^ 6iirfamd7h = pvi9a nak« 
sattra vira bvamma ya vijina = sa kiri = tfasya karma- 
gund krraitmd ^ ttye agadi hiyi kira bvirhjsi aha^rlnaka 
-brrunu vaksydmma Jivaki ^ pu aysi tta hvarhnum Jiva 
sarvaraugap7'rasamanl-\iQ.rh\sdm achaih nasimmSka = 5ama. 

[Fol. 456]^ sa gagattdttarna^^ = harhbicajsasarh sa ag^da 
plnnattama hvava puvimsthartai tta hvamnam =» yisu 

1 Read ca. 

2 Ca, having been inadvertently omitted, is inserted below the 

line, and the place of insertion marked above by a cross ; similar cases 
are in fol. 456^ and fol. 46a^. 4 Omit onet.macam. 

3 Read ku>}tam ca, as required by grammar and by KhSt. version. 

5 Read satulita, as shown by Khot. hUvamHvatta. 

6 Read bhimsak (bhi^ak) to satisfy metre. 

7 Read dravyamnny {dravyani) as required by metre and Rhot. arvt. 

8 The aksara ya is imperfectly formed ; perhaps th» reading ptpayi 
is intended, i. e. pipayet for ^myayet. Its Khot. equivalent is omitted. 

9 In order to satisfy the metre (if the clause is part of a verse) two 
syallbles have to be omitted, reading either mantrani or paddni. 

10 Blundered iot jagattdttama, i.e. vernacular Skr jagata and uiiavm. 
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rgausu bhimmjya {**] kariimyaih acham'^ vl sa arva I : diva^ 
gafhdhayiksi§u^ = jasta gaihdharvi yaksa jprritta darUtnv 
naraksasd = prriyi biysarhna raksaysi = ^^^sarvabhuttava- 
kdrisu = harblsam buvajam acham vira — laldtirr? upaye « 
sa agada hamdrrauja pisilyaih^^iia = sdmmyatti sarvavittdn- 
da : nasamararhjsa harbimaa vittala = purttand krraittavi- 
dhaka = buvau^ kura hira = khakhau^da sviva sdfnmyatt « 
canumjsa* p^toa birhsa grrahdyau ca suddrana^ 

[^] karhmara jsamna ttagrraM cu vihl ^J^ysamna =* sarvi^ 

iFol. 46a]' suprraydttdrtham^ = harblsaih pahijftmmi 
uda^ayi = a^add ^sa agada hvava sti= haia 

halaisu savtyuhttam [ = ]"cu halahala binaskva Ide — vasapi-- 
ttasu dardna'" = cu va eha ttrraiksa blal == pitta sittamna 
ttauyina : khasarhna^^'pvayi ucana = 5a^^i/d cavitti^ narava- 
sa^ = ttani thyau vinabe hamare — banauidasU gdttrisu^ csl 
va amga ttana'^ rvaha tcasta u hvasta dyu vasi^^du^ti 

prraha randyaujsa hiynda^u -^ vrraridlaipannimdttreim^ 
viranim bai^da sakhalyaihna masvamnajsa = vrranadi6d'’ 
prramucutta ^ vlYd^m hiye garhjsajsa gusta=jan^aud ye ca 
drraistd^^ sya == kamma ^ jsaihna a- 

1 Read gaihdharva, and satisfy the metre. 

2 The p5da is short by two syllables ; read lal^ta-ta^am. 

3 Probably read b^vanna (8kr. pUtana), the ak^aras u and nna being 
not very dissimilar. 

4 The aksara nU is imperfect in the original ; it might be meant for 
yUf but cdnU is reminiscent of Skr. camia. 

5 Read darwna. 7 Read auprragh^ttdrtham. 

6 Read sarvi^am (sarve^Uni) ; t for e is not unfrequent in this Ms. 
see yik^tsU and vakdri^a in U. 2 and 3 ; possibly the two vowels were not 
clearly written in the original Ms. from which our scribe copied. After 
Barvi there is a washed out aksara, but it looks rather like na. 

8 Read samudahrtti ; aksaras hya and hr much alike ; moreover 
the original spelling was ^hyaite^ but e is washed out and replaced by i, 

9 Read bhavati or bhavet, as shown by the Khot. hamdre; also read 

sadyOf tor Khot. thyau\ and narva^arh imrvi^am). But the metre of 
the p5da is out of order ; it either runs sadyo bhavati narva§aih, or sadyo 
bhavet narava^am, 10 Read do§d. 

11 Road vo^t^a (ui^ena) to satisfy the metre. 

12 Read klai^gs, (klif}(d ) ; aksaras drr and ke much alike j read syd 
{sydi). 
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{Pol. 46/i]' phida prrarhnam hamarhde^^i/awm^ parame 
daruna bT 3 ^samna bibl ttraiksa =^' dahc'^yu txistamaftramni^ = 
cu hvamrida pada^^ jsida dusia ttesomm. apavasdkhya^ 

*= ttyarh hiyai pabe pahaisaem = yasyi liastagatta v.aittyarrt = 
ca ttye baida sa agada^^^ hamave =papa ttasya na jdyatti -^ 
ttye her! visuinna hira na h am a re .sarm ca sddayi cdrthani 
"^^harblsai hava saiji^^di: putayista^ na patca patci 

iipadrrava na ysyare- i/c va gaura vabai disUiai^ ^ Qn biy- 
sS,rhnai bena dusti == na^sa ^ svastdsu sdr/int tt ^ hena> umya 
fiphlde hurhnajsi : ttesdm kdkapadam murdhcwi = ttyarhjsa 
vasalaka tcera ttera baidi /c?'ra//?>d dadya 

[Fol. 47a gadauntd^ " tcera ttera vira hauramnai sa 
agada ==^mukhatas tu ttrayau dadya haidavau'^ ^--ehim drrai 
kane sa agada haurarhfia — nasta ttmye'^ ^\i?d^ysgwa drrai 
kane : a^adcTza va^ lipeti^^ttYe agada sakhalyamnarhmejsa 
^ttatta samjivattani supttam^sa bina mauda hve paskyasta 
bujvaiye = bukidinnam dasip - gunaysyaiti sajajva dilr- 
starh-luttam musakam vesteP [=^] cu visumnnyam dfista u 
mularh drrvamndyaujsa = nnasi/apdmnaw^^ jandlaipTd^ [-] 
haysgva khasa arja^^ 6arhkhalyunarh[ = ]t;ac/dawn?id narva.^o. 

: dyenamjsa vl naube hame = <sYrmd/d ca' mudhagar- 
bhdmndm-kS.Yhma tta striye cu haiii^ jyaramaicham ava- 
maichlde . yauvalepafn prraddpaye--ttyam purarnna saih- 
khalyarhna haurarima: vasticakayabi ghanraya fn ca va 
pejsa vasuja dadijd .snann varana: grrammy^ ucajsa 
huramna: raksa karm^^ ca ^d/dmnd/d [ = ] aysdJrja tcairai 
iBikalakam ^ siiprra.Jamndm prrajdyitte sarasarani 

1 Read ghaura (ghora). 2 Apparently read usta, burnt 

3 Text irremediably corrupt. 4 Omitted in the Khot version. 

5 Corrupt ; perhaps read putaya^ ca. 

6 Pada short by one syllable; perh. read gadauntakU {gandOhtakaih ). 

7 The text of this sloka is Quite out of order, and wants twd'feyllables. 

8 Read ca. 10 Read pdmndiiijimO. 

9 Both pSdas are short by one syllable, and otherwise corrupt 
possibly ttrahukidittam. 

11 Perhaps read aThja, or amjana. 

12 The aksara ii is here out of place; its right place is below in the 
6th line, where it is required to complete the blundered readirit!: yttana 
and to satisfy the metro; the correct reading is iisnana {upiena). 

13 Karsa makes no sense ; probably road / ui’ya (kury^t). 
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[Fol. 476 P jsa pura y^ySthre cvai baida bldi : 
yavamd arthavarsa^ pava - camdai ksami hama yi bi 
khase [ =* ] tarva^ sau^ kurvattaih k^aprri - ta sa bevai 
padime thyau [ = hasta^ vi dira na vrraik^a aidr- 
rdrchinar^ yathd = khu Sakrrana §,suna bahya ^ 

bijevetta sS agada hl]e^aki ^bhagava^^^ ttau bhdsitta Sva- 
stakam nndmma mahdgada samdpfta==^jB,st8k beysinahvava 
Svaetaka naihma agada dasya II 

RESTORATION OF THE SANSKRIT TEXT^ 

Siddham I name Brahmane namo Siddha-vidyadharanaraH 

[Fol. 44a] 

Bhagavarii abravl(d] yoga-varnam vaksySmi sarvatha I® 
ye kecid agadS santi J ambudvipe vi9apaha[h] II 1 II 
Upary-upari sarvesarh aham vaksySmi tad-varnarh I 
paripelavasya^ catvari oatvSro naladasya ca II 2 II 
Camdanasya[ ca ] catvSri catvaro agara bhavet I 
tvacasy&pi ca catvari catvSro kumkumasya ca II 3 II 

[ Fol. 446 1 

Tatha vyaghranakbasyapi dadya[d] bhagam catustayam 
pamcaih®6tpala-ku9tham ca hiriveraih ca astamarii^ H4U 
Paihca suksinelaya dadya[dl bbaga sutulita bhisak I 
dravyany etani sarvani payaye[ d ] varina saha 115 II 

1 Read tar^a, thirst. 

2 Read tJiva {tavat)y and similarly in 1. 2, ^drthina. 

3 Read aau (.so) ; the cerebralization probably duo to the analogy 

of Khot. aa. 4 Probably read hdsta, ‘here’. 

5 This is merely a rendering into the more common vernacular 
not classic Sanskrit, to facilitate the understanding of the very bar- 
barous text o^the Ms. 

6 The orig- text is irremediably corrupt. The emendation is sug- 
gested by the Shot, hve, ho said. The spelling brrUnu for varnarh is 
very curious, but its genuineness Is confirmed by its occuring four times 
in the same clause, fol. 44a^^ a"'', 45u^ a\ and by its equivalence to Shot. 
pUja or pU, 

7 So in both, Skr. and Khot, texts, but it is in excess ot the metre 
by one syllable ; the shorter form paripela which would suit, however, 
also exists ; see M. Williams’ Skr. Diet. 

B Paihcama and asfanta are treated as aggregatives, like parheaka 
and a^^aka. 
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Tatra mantrapada siddha varpam vaksyanii Jivaka [h] ! 

I Fol. 45aJ 

T&dyatha 1 kisi kisi kisa lainbi hili hilirh I name BuddhaByal 
Siddhyaihtu mantrap! svaha i imarh mantram iidahare[t]M6 
Sucasarn^dhina bhutva Pusyayogena buddiiimam i 

tasya karmaguna krtsna varnani vaksyami Jlvaka[hl Il7(i 
Sarvarogaprasamanam samasa[d] gaganottamarii I 

I Fol. 45//1 


yesu rogesu bhaisajyam 1I8U' 

Devagamdharvayaksesu pretadaruparaksasairi I 
Sarvabhutavikaresu lalata~[ tala ]m upaye[t} li9M 
Samyati sarvavitanda putanakrtyavedhaka I 

Kharkhoda svita samyati graha ye ca sudarunS, UlOll 
Sarvesarh supraghatartham agada[h] samudahrtah \ 

[Fol. 46a] 

halahalesu samyuktarh visapitesu darunam 1111 II 
PUaih sitena toyena sadyo bhavati nirvisarh I 
bapaviddhesu gatresu ayur visepa dusyate 11 12 II 
Vran^lepanamatrepa vranadosah pramucyate i 

jantunarhyecakiesarh[tipsya[d] ghorali paramadaruni.[b] 

111311 [Fol. 466] 

1 The omission of the 4th pada in si. 8, and of the 3rd pada in ^1. 20» 
might seem to compensate each other. But if that be so, the metre of 
all the ^lokas after the 8th is out of order. Now at the place of the mis- 
sing 3d pSda in si. 20, the Khot. text has the remark haf '^a vt dira na tdit 
i.e., in this there iG no failure, which does not occur in the Skr. text 
and which we rendered by the pSda aavtin aku^alam nasti. As to the 
missing 4th pada of ^1. 8, one expects a demonstative clause to comple- 
ment the preceding relative clause, and the clause ttd hvamndm, i.e. 
“that I shall say” in the Khot. text does seem to suggest that a comple- 
ment such as hkavety tany aham vaksyami has droped out of the Skr. 
text. 

2 The Ms. hm jantavd ye ca drraiyta (klaisfa) which does not agree 
with the following clause. The emendation is suggested by the Khot. 

version which does agree with it. 


54 I Bhandarkar Com. VokJ 
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Daheyu[r] ustamatrena tesam apavasakhya^ I 
yasya hastagatam nityarh papam tasya na jayate U14M 
Sarvarh ca sadhayold] artharn putayas ca^ na jayante \ 
ye ca ghorS { vabaidisthai vasasvastasu^J sonite 111511 
Tesam kakapadcuh mnrdhni kriva dadya[dj gadantakam I 

[Fol. 47a 1 

mukhatas tu trayo dadya(d] bindavo va nastas tttrayo II16II 
Agadena ca limpeta tatah sainjivati suptah i 

mutrabhu-kitena dasto lutamiisakena vesta[h] II 17 ll'^ 
Nasyapanamjanalepa[ d ] vidhina nirviso bhave[t] I 
strlnarh ca mudhagarbhanain yonilepain pi*adapaye[t] 111811 
Visucikayam ghorayam dadya[d] usnena varina I 

raksain kurya[c] ca balanaiti suprajanarh prajayita II19II 
Yavad arthatarsalh] pive[t] tavalt] sa kurvati ksiprarh I 

1 vrksain Indrarthina yatha II 20 II 

Bbagavato bhasita Svastaka nama mah^gada[h] samapta[h] 

II :: II 

1 The Me. is here quite corrupt, and its metre Is short by one sylla- 
ble;. but for the present I am unable to suggest an emendation, as the 
meaning oi the Khot. version is unknown. 

2 The Ms. text has pUtayiUa (or punayihta) which is not intelligible. 
The emendation is suggested by the Khot. version patca patcl upadrrava 
which seems to mean “after-troubles.” 

3 The Ms. readings vabaidisthai and vasasvasiasu are quite corrupt ; 
they correspond respectively to Khot. bena diisti and bena umya, which 

however themselves are doubtful; umya seems to mean 'latent', Skr. 
swpia; and 8kr. vabai and ua?a, both representing Khot. bena, might be 

corruptions of vi^a, poison. The reference seems to be to the so-called 
or slow poison settled in the blood, in the treatment of the 
1 ast or most severe stage {vega) of which the kakapada incision is re- 
oommenkied in Caraka-samhitay Cik. Sth., xxv, verses 29, 61, 64 ( Jiv. 2nd 
ed. pp. 725, 727) and in Suhruta-sarhhit^, K. 8th., II, v. 48, and V, vv. 21, 
22, 42, 43 (Jiv. 5th ed. pp. 567, 580, 582). 

4 Both text and metre ofM. 176 are badly corrupted in the Ms. The 
doubtfully suggested emendation is based on the Khot, version. 

5 The Ms. reading kar^a makes no sense. The emendation is sug- 
gested by the Khot. tcatrat. 
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TRANSLATION’ 

[Fol. 44a Reverence towards Brahman! Reverence 
towards the Siddhas, VidySdharas, (Rsis).^ 

The divine blessed one (Jlvaka)^ thus spake:’’ Of this 
formula I will speak the praises in every way.'* What- 
ever antidotes there are in Jambudvipa, of the topmost 
among all of them, of that I will now say the praises. Of 
Paripelava rotundus) four parts,^ and four parts of 

Gandha-nalada (fragrant Nardostachys Jataniansi, Indian 
spikenard); of Candana (Santalum album, sandel wood) 
four parts; [fol. 44Z)]’ four parts of Agaru (Acffuilaria Aqnl- 
locha, aloe wood) there should be; of Tvaca (Cinnamomum 
zeylanicum, bark of cinnamon) also four parts; four parts 
of Kurhkuma (Crocus sat hms, saffron);” moreover of Vya- 
ghranakha (Unguis OdoratuSy lit. fragrant tiger-claw) let 
be given four parts ; five’” parts of Nlldtpala (Nymphaea 
stellata, blue lotus), and of Kustha (Saussurea auriculata, 
Indian costus), of Hrivera (Pavonia odorata, a fragrant 
root) eight parts; five parts of Suksmela (Ellefana Car- 
damomum, Malabar or small cardamom) should be added, 
well-weighed by the physician (lit. expert in drugs). ^ All 
these drugs should (be drunk)® with water. At that moment 
an effective sacred formula (comes in); [fol. 45a]; its 

1 As close to the Khot. text as possible, irrespective of style. 

2 Khot. ramna, which is not in the Skr. text, and is doubtful; per- 
haps rsmam. 

3 JTvaka is only in the Skr. text, not in the Khot. version; but 
he occurs in both texts below (fol. 45a''). He is represented as the author 
of the formula. For other examples of formulae of JTvaka, see my edi- 
tion of the Bower Ms., pp. 178, 180. Of course, the term bhagavUm, Khot. 
jasta beysa might refer to Buddha, in which case Jlvaka would have to 

be taken in the vocative case, as addressed by Buddha; but the terra 
bhagavat is in the treatises of Caraka, Su^ruta, and others regularly 
applied to great medical authorities, such as Dhanvantari, Atreya, 
Nimi ; and, anyhow, it implicitly marks the formula as one of JTvaka 's. 

4 Translated as suggested by the Khot. five, he said, Skr. abravU 
The Skr. text is here irremediably corrupt. 

5 Inadvertendly omitted in the Khot. version; the Skr, has pipayayi 
ipUyaytt) ; the Khot. would be khakUmfia. 
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praises (i. e. terms), as follows, I (Jivaka) shall say, along 
with each of the drugs and the antidote “ Kisi kisi etc. 
reverence be to Buddha, may successful be the charm- 
words, Svaha ! ” The physician, when he prepares the anti- 
dote should reverently say this mantra, in purity, well 
disposed, ^^The wise physician should be in pure samadhi, 
in one state (of mind)^ concentrated, at the time of the 
Pusya asterisrn. As to its works ; of the^ complete virtues 
of the works belonging to this antidote, I Jivaka will now 
say the praises. Of all diseases it is a healer; [fol. 456]^ 
among the whole number of antidotes this is said to 
be the most excellent in the universe. I will now say 
in what diseases it is a remedy. In all diseases due to 
Devas, Gandharvas, Yaksas, Pretas, frightful Raksasas,^^^ 
Bhutas this antidote is to be applied to the forehead.^^ It 
gives relief from all Vetalas, Putanas, attacks by witch- 
craft;^ it gives relief from Kharkhoda magic, leprosy. 
Whatever Grahas there are, most terrible, ( fol. 46a Y for 
the purpose of defeating them all this antidote is declared.'^ 
In contact with Halahala, which indeed is the most terri- 
ble ( of poisons taken ) by the mouth. ^ it is to be drunk^^) 
with cold water; upon that it ( i. e. Halahala) becomes 
innocuous. If any limb^^ by a (poisoned ) arrow is struck 
and wounded, and life by its poison is endangered, ( then) 
by merely smearing it on the wound, the mischief attach- 
ing to the wound is expelled. Whatever [ fol. 466 Y disease 

1 Conjectural translation. Apparently the Mantra is to be repeated 
along with the addition of each drug, and again at the completion of the 
whole prescription. This is suggested by the clause which follows the 
Mantra, though the meaning of the phrase agattayittauvi is not 
intelH^ible, 

2 The “one” state of mind is “I am brahman”, see ^abdafcal- 
padruma, vol. v, p. 271, col. 3, aham brahm^ty ava^thUnam samddhir iti 
0yate. 

3 The Khotanese interpretation has ekn ftraiksa, lit. mouth terrible. 
If eha is the same as ehiiit in fol. 47a* where it renders Skr. mukha, 

mouth, it would seem that a word meaning “drunk ” is omitted, corres- 
ponding to Skr. poisonous drink. 
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of living beings there may be, frightful, very terrible, 
which^^ burn men like fire, their mischief it counteracts.’ 
In whosesoever hands this antidote is, with respect to 
him there are no threats of danger;^ all his objects 
prosper ; nor do any rotten things spring up. If by 
dreadful corrupt poison"^ latent diseases are in the blood," 
for them a kakapada (Crow’s foot) incision is to be made 
on the head ; f fol. ]' having been made, this anti- 
dote is to be given. By the mouth three drops of this 
antidote should be given, by the nose three d)ops. Upon 
being anointed with this antidote, a patient ( lit. a man )> 
without consciousness, again revives, Tf any one Is 
stung by ordure-born iTisects, or ottacked by spiders or 
rats,^ by ( this antidote in the form of an ) errhine, 
potion, eyesalve, ointment, properly administered, he 
becomes quit of poison. Whenever women are^ suffer- 
ing from difficult labour, to their gejiitals it should be 
applied. When there is a case of severe cholera,^'" it 
should be given with warm water. It affords protection 
to children, and [ fol. 47A]^ when successfully sons are to 
be born, it gives support. Whatever desiring, any one 
drinks, of that it procures accomplishment quickly 
in this there is no failure; just as the tree (did) for Indra 
( Sakra ) desirous of deliverance.'^ This antidote or destro 
yer (of diseases) does ( truly ) destroy. Here the ( great ) 
antidote, named Svastaka, spoken by the Divine Blessed 
One, ends. 

SECOND EXTRACT' 

( Fol. 64a Drrusani ttraphala drraksa kasmlryarhni 
pariisakarh dvi pathi sarilam vyaghrrl svaguptta caittraki 

1 Conjectural translation; the Skr. text is corrupt, and the Khot. 
version unknown. 

2 Here the Khot. vtkUinna htra renders the Skr. papa, evil angury. 

3 The Skr. text is corrupt, and the Khot doubtful ; see foot-note 3. 
on p. 426. 

4 The exact meaning of the text is doubtful, exc. spiders and rats. 

5 This seems clearly to be the meaning of the text, though I do not 
know to what mythological story it refers. 
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frtt* radha^ ttamalaki meda kakanfisa Sattavari : ttrarhkam- 
taka bldarl ca bilva* karsasamam ghrrattarthi* prrasthaih 
catturguDarh ksira saidha kamsamhara pavetta = 

[Fol. 64^J^ jvira gulma ruca pliha sarau hrt par^vS 
raugakd* karhmal^rsau nalastlla ksata sausa ksay^mpaha 
Drrusani narhma vikhyatam attam anuttaini^^ ttrafsanarh 
ghrratta II Pnpala nnantgara miraijya : fudirai vthllai 
dihmalai aura ka^mir'in' 

tciimncjarya a'^'^^tmagupttai caittri sfdain raid hi ttdmalaka 
mida mahamida^ kakanUsi iamrdvi ttrngulye bidarr bila si 
pana arva dm dvi mrtcdmga ha samdm kutawfii : gviham 
ru dm sifhga hdlai vida iau mgam hamida haili tcerai si 

khaidnma phahiji^ da^ ttavd 
gdfnnd apusa'' spaijd rdha : kamala rahand jaida ysnra 

1 Read saft. 

2 Re’dd pistva. The reading involves a curious problem. All 

Indian authorities (see footnote 4, p. 431) read pisf.v'adnd count only 19 
ingredients, while our Ms. text, with its hilva, counts 20 ; and its count 
seems supported by the fact that it renders Skr. bilva by Khot. bila. 
But, on the other hand, it renders Skr. by Khot. kutamni. Now, 

the insertion of both, bilva and pistva in the Skr. text is incompatible 
with its metre, while the omission oi piMv a in favour of bilva is not com- 
patible with its sense. On the whole the probability seems to be that 
the Indian reading is correct, and that our Ms. is wrong ; and that its 
wrong reading is due not so much to the author of the Khot. version, as 
to the scribe of our Ms., who, moreover ( as the footnotes show ), is 
guilty of numerous other blunders. He would seem to have misread 
bilva, and inserted the supernumerary ingredient bila to suit his mis- 
reading. The supernumerary nuihamida is probably also due to him. 
It is not in the Skr. text. 

3 Read ghrrattdtti ; for ghrrattatt with virama indicated by ?. 

4 Read rauganu { rogavuf ), and below, /, 5, gumwi {gulma) : in 
both cases with d for u. 

5 Read pafiijida ; cf. fol. 46a‘. 6 Read arv^a, as in fob 526** 

7 Read rdhani, as elsewhere. 
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rahafu toesvo} vine^ a rja uattastila pa(joa(jvahaiye aastaascn 
k^aye 

(Fol. 65a pire(i(i: ttnlsahf naninia hansid ><fe 

vinisthdri II H 

RESTORATION OF THE SANSKRIT TEXT^ 

Tryusanarh triphalain draksairi kasmaryaiii parusakam l 
dve pathe saralam vyaghrfm svaguptam ci t rak am satim II I 
Rddhim tamalakirn medam kakatiasam satavarim I 

trikantakarh vidarim ca pistva karsasamam ghrtat II 2 II 
Prastham caturgunam kslram siddharh kasaharam pivet I 
jvara-gulm-aruci-piiha-siro-hrt-parsva-roga-nut II 3 II 
Kamal-4rso~’nilasthIla-ksata-sosa-ksay'apaham i 

trvusanarh nama vikhyatam etad ghrtam anuttamam ll4H 

TRANSLATION OF THE KHOTANESE lEXT 

(The three acrids, viz.) long pepper, dry ginger, black 
pepper, (the three myrobalans, viz.) chebulic, beleric emblic, 
grapes, (fruits of) KSsmarya ( Gmelina arborea), Parusaka 
(Grewia Asiatlca), Patha ( Stephania hernandifolia ), Lagara- 

1 Read pesva, as in fol. 526^k 

2 Owing to confusion, by the Khot. scribe, ot Khot. kamala, head 
with Skr. kamala, jaundice, the latter is omitted after vine. 

3 Probably read ttrUsana. 

4 See C araka-sa mhith, chap, on kasa, p. 732 of JivSnanda's 1st ed. 
of 1877, which is supported by the oldest known Mss, In his 2nd ed. of 
1896, devadaru is printed for sarala. The latter is supported, so far arfi 
know only by such late Indian authorities, as Ind. Off. Ms. 359 ( fol. 99 b) 
Deccan Coll. Ms. 925 (fol, 292a) and Sena ed.,p. 762 ; but it is now shown 
to have the respectable support of our old Khot. Ms. Anciently the two 
trees seem to have been taken as identical, though now they are treated 
as different, Pinus longifolia {sarala) and Cedrus Deodara (devadaru). 
The 2nd ed. prints also hrahml for vyaghrl for which I know no autho- 
rity. An altogether clifferent tryU^ana formula occurs in the chap, on 
gulma of Caraka^samhita ( Jiv. Ist ed., p. 513, 2nd ed. p. 488 ), adopted 
in A^idhga Hrdaya, II, 252, Vangasena^ p, 473, Siddhayoga^ p. 271, 
Cakradatta (Bena^ ed.), p 348. 
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bava^ ( root of Rasna, Vanda Roxburghii ), DevadStu 
( Cedrus Dpodara ), Kamiidarya { Vyaghrl, Solnnum xantho- 
carpum ), Atinagupta ( Mficuna prurlens), Citraka {Plum- 
bago Zeijhmica ), Sail (Cnrcunia Zedcniria), Rddhi (unknown), 
Tamalaki (J'hiJlantfm.s Nirurl ), Meda and Mahameda 
( both unknown ), Kakanasa ( Asclepias curassavica, ), 
Samravi (Satavari, Asparagus racemosus), Tragulye ( Tri- 
kantaka, Hggrophdu spiriosa ), and Bidari ( Batatas panicu- 
lata ):' the^^e several drugs, each equal to two niacamga,* 
should be ground, and together with two sirhga^^ of cow’s 
ghee and one saga’^ of cow’s milk made into paste. This 
ghee, having been boiled over a slow fire, at the right 
time should be drunk. It cures fever, abdominal tumours, 
distate for food, disease of the spieer' It overcomes head- 
ache. It removes diseases of the - pains in the sides, ^ 
piles, tumours due to deranged air-humour, wasting sores, 
consumption, general waste. This is the excellent, widely- 
famed ghee, named Tryiisana. 

1. The “ two Patha " of the Skr. text are in the Khot. version taxeii 
to mean pathli and rasna. In India they are now identified with patha 
find pjQ tala {Vaidyaka-iiabda-sindhu, p. 694), or v/iih pdf hd and simsfiri, 
( Rdjaniglianiu, Anandasrama ed., p. 20). 

2 Here is illegitimately added Bila (Skr. vilva, Acglc Marmcloa). 

3 Macahga is equal to a tolaka or half a karsa; siraga, to one 
prastha; and saga to one Sdhaka or four prastha. 

4 Here the Skr, text iijserts knmald, a kind ol jaundice, which is 
inadvertently missed out in the Khot. version, apparently due to the 
similarity of its name to the Khot. name kamala-rdha for headache. 
The Khot. name for kdmalU is kakau-rauga (foi. 63a^*). 



KIEITA-MUKDTA 

BY EAMBHADRA OJHA 


T he words kirita and mukuta are not foreign to the Hindu 
ear. From the learned scholar down to tte menial the 
expressions sound familiar and seem to convey some definite 
ideas; and yet when one is asked to give a descriptive 
definition of either of them one is simply embarrassed and 
finds that the terras are too technical to be explained even 
with the help of so many dictionaries or kosas^ An attempt 
is made in the following pages to discuss briefly the three 
possible views that can be held in this connection : namely, 
(1) that kirita and mukuta are mere synonyms ; (2) that 
they are two quite distinct things; and (3) that kirita is a 
kind of mukuta. 

As to the first position that kirita and mukuta are iden- 
tical, it would seem that that is the current view in the 
matter. The Amara-kosa ( ii. 6. 102 } — 

gives the words as synonyms and the commentators on 
Kavyas and Puranas have followed suit and disposed of 
the words by explaining kirita as mukuta and mukuta as 
kirita\ but none of these commentators have anywhere 
entered into an elaborate description of these two terms, 
the reason probably being that in Puranas such as the 
Bhagavata, which are most popular in the country, the 
words kirita and mukuta are found used each by itself; as 
for example the in Bhagavata x. 3. 10 — 




and very rarely if at all are they used together in the same 
context. This last circumstance might have induced the 
commentators to make a distinction between the two. 

Examples of the use of , these terms together and in 
the same context are not however wanting. In the Skanda- 

5ft ( Bhandarkar Com. ] 
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Purina we meet with the following description of Bala- 
bha^ra» the elder brother of Krana — 

I 

In the Prthugadya Rimanujacarya says — 

and in the Krama-dlpiki likewise we find the 
following stanza — 

These and similar passages shake our confidence in the 
theory of the identity of the kirita and the mukuta. 

The kirita appparently was a resplendent head-gear 
worn on occasions like cornations of kings. Thus Arjuna 
was called a kirltin, but never a mukutin, and in the Maha- 
bhirata Arjuna explains the genesis of the name thus — 

and at the time of the coronation of Sr! Ramacandra we 
are told in the Ramayana that — 

E- B- Havell in his "‘Indian Sculpture and Painting” repro- 
duces the illustration of Avalokitesvara’s kirita as old as 
1000 years, while A. K. Kumara Swami in his journal "‘Vis- 
vakarma” illustrates the mukuta of Nataraja of similar 
antiquity- The illustrations differ, thereby implying that 
kirt^ and mukuta were different- 
ia the temples and Rasamandalis of North India in- 
cluding 175^, etc. two different head-gears known as 

kirita and mukuta are worn one above the other by images 
as well as actors to the present day. and this custom pre- 
valent there affords additional ground for the same view. 

Lastly, it must be mentioned that Jiva Gosvami, a 
well known commentator on the Bhagvata, says explictly — 
^1^12 and this remark 
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of his establishes directly that the two head-gears are 
different. 

All these arguments, interesting as they are, are not 
very convincing to one who would rely on nothing but a 
strictly technical work on the subiect. But the task of 
tracing out a technical work dealing with head-gears in 
general is hard, and that of explaining the same is harder 
still. Our biggest libraries are poor in Mss. of Silpa SSstra, 
andmost the Mss. that do exist are quite silent on the topic 
of the mukuta. The PurSnas and Upa-Puranas have a lot 
to say about Chhatra, Camara and Simhasana but disappoint 
us keenly in respect of the mukuta^ so familiar and yet so 
difficult to define. 

In the Baroda Central Library there is a Ms* of a work 
called the Aparajita-prccha and in the Tanjore Palace 
Library that of another work called Silpa-sastra which is 
ascribed to so venerable a name as that of Visvakarman 
himself. The Mss. give a detailed treatment of head-gears 
in general and of the mukuta in particular, but they are so 
hopelessly corrupt that it is practically impossible to make 
much sense out of them. 

However, there is another work called ManavasSra or 
Manasara, Mss. of which are preserved in the Libraries of 
Bombay, Poona, Tanjore, Madras, Trivandrum, and Cal- 
cutta. The India Office Library in London also contains 
a copy of it, and it is reported to be still in the possession 
of a number of sculptors in South India, who consult it to 
the present day in making images of gods, etc. 

The text of the Manasara dealing with the subject 
under discussion is not entirely free from error, and I have 
to acknowledge here the help I have derived from Mr. T. 
Gopinath Rao M. A. of the Travancore State who unfolded 
to me many of the technicalities of this work. 

The text of the Manasara is at the very outset clear 
enough to enable one to finally discard the two theories 
discussed above and to establish a third, viz. that kirlta is 
neither identical urith nor different from mukuta but is only a 
kind of it ; in other words, that there are many kinds of 
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mukutas of which kirita is one. As the text of our Ms. 
explains — 

50 !^ clf^ aTRT^R^IR^: II 

This theory having thus been established on the basis 
of an original and technical work on the subject, it is no 
longer necessary to make much of the statements of com- 
mentators and lexicographers quoted above, who evidently 
did not think it essential for their immediate purpose of 
bringing the meaning of their texts home to their readers or 
of stringing together a list of approximate synonyms for the 
guidance of students, to discuss the technical side of the 
question; they were perhaps themselves in the dark about 
the real things conpoted by these words. 

The expression kirita-^mulcuta as it occurs in some of 
the passages above cited can now be explained as — 

the 352 known as It avoids confusion by 

specifying the kind of mukuta meant. 

Similarly if the same illustration is spoken of now as 
kirita and now as mukuta or if different illustrations are 
given answering to the kirita and the mukuta we must 
imeigine that it is a case of calling the thing now by its 
special name and now by its general name. 

The origin of the custom that has sprung up in North 
India of using two different things which go by different 
names kirita and mukuta is still in the dark. It may be 
that names of ornaments and other gears are, like dialects, 
local, and it is not improbable that the mukuta of the North 
differed from that of the South. But this does not seem to 
be likely; for the terms in question had their import fixed 
by the Sastras and special technical treatises which have 
had currency throughout the length ftnd breadth of India, 
as the disribution of the Mss. themselves shows. 

The full text of the M&nasara dealing with the subject 
of kirita and mukuta is given below — 
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1 II 

gjaRTT g i 

II ^ II 

3 'Tr<^t#flii^>5|'WL ' 

3^ II ^ II 

^5rn^f5535RT: Wfi; U '* II 


5^r ^ II It 
91^ ^ S rRFT?f% I 

dWi^Rfr^ g gwR^ II % II 

'if^ ^ *1^ I 


cRT^ ??l^: WT5T^ II '» II 

^ g I 

?i'd>i<i5|<<4i;d*i II c II 

55^5IHqf5f- I 

ipt5T: qfwn: fjrrg ii ^ ii 

dWI'tt <?5<Aiil’^S^''>*i^qcl^ I 

i^;<^q?Rrqr5Mi: II t» ii 

dW^55i^^ I 

II '1‘i II 

'7T4lf^ I 
?0#JTO5dii,/' 1’ II 

W45i( § ^33^ «l?ijrif^ f^^ig II 1 \ II 
Udfclfi<kg^ ^i^f<!4tK«3d*< II 


I shall not attempt to translate the passage ; it has 
been explained by Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao in his ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Hindu Iconography ’* pages 26 ff, and I have per- 
pared an illustration of the kirita which will give the 
reader a correct notion on the subject. The kirita here 
shown is the xe® Ijytpx^i^ of thtmsands of kirita-muhitas 
old and neW R Ihe temples of Southern India. 


The only thing that now remains to be considered is 
the following text of the which however is not the 

description of a mtijcu^. 
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^ qf gq<f^^ 

q?: ^ ’ 

\ ^ m^: qfr: n 

^ f|s^ W ?MT^ qp^f^«Nf: » 

q^R r# ^ 

TT^Rr^:S=^: srerr^qfr Ri^ 

The author explicitly describes here the patta and not 
the mukuta but ^ft?q^ the commentator takes patta here as 
equal to mukuta and thus gives rise to a doubt as to the 
real nature of the head-gear; but the following quotation 
from the Bhagavata Parana — 

^ q^ qffch'^lSvgOT'^W ^ 

where the words and occur together, clearly indi- 
cates that both of them are important head-gears and may 
be worn simultaneously. Patta, though it has several mean- 
ings, cannot mean here an ordinary silk or thread band for 
a turban, as this cannot be mentioned in the same breath 
with kirita and a thing to be proud of. Patta must be 
something almost as good as kirita and a thing to be worn 
in some cases with and in others without kirita. This is 
also evident from the following passages from the Agni- 
Pur&na— q?4>^ and from the Baudhayana 
Grhyasutra-— q? qr ^ qr The passage from Bhattot- 

pala therefore has no bearing on the problem before us. 

A quite explicit statement in the matter is also made 
by Bharata in his Natyasastra (p. 235, Kavyam&la ed.), 
where he says — 

Riw 55pr |pn iq^qqiwq^^WT: \ 

3TOT % qf l^sqrqf M 

and though his classification might seem to differ he never- 
theless holds that kirita is a sub-variety of the mukuta, and 
this is the final conclusion that seems most acceptable.* 

1 This article was the result of a Commission appointed by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Alwar to investigate from all points of 
view the question of the relation of ibe kirita to the mukuta, A farther 
light on the matter is eameetly solioited. 



A STANZA FROM PANINI’S SIKSA 

BY G. S. KHARE 

^HE Paniniya Siksa contains the following stanza^ 

q^wwTJwr: n h 

which is also given in the Naradi Siksa in, an identical 
form. The Yajhavalkya Siksa has the fallowing in stead — 

^{^W^TRWB: W ^ W 

which in substance means the thing. But precisely 

to understand what is meant by saying that the udfttta re- 
quires the notes nisada and gandhara, the anudatta, the 
rsabha and dhaivata, and the svarita, the remaining three: 
sadja, madhyama and pancama,it would be necessary to get 
some Vedic distich chanted to the accompaniment of a musi- 
cal instrument. I selected for the purpose the very first 
line rsit of the Taittirlya Sarhhita aud I give below a 

plate expressing the result of the same in the the staff nota- 
tion which has been adopted by Mr. E. Clements in his 
“ Introduction to the study of Indian music.** 


X 






At the outset I may explain that a syllable without any 
mark is to be chanted on a higher note by a semitone than 
that on which a syllable with a horizontal line below Is 
chanted; and that a syllable with a vertical line above is to 
be Ohanted on a note higher by a major tcje than the first*. 
Thus the whole of the Taittirlya SaihhitS r» .aires only three 
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notes for the purpose of chanting. The mode of chanting the 
^kSarbbit^ is sligbtly different, but all the same it requires 
three notes. The chanters commence with different bases 
but they chant on three notes only. Writers on Sanskrit 
grammar call these modes of accents ( svaras ) udatta» 
anud&tta and svarita respectively. Experts in this branch 
of chanting are at one with modern students of the Vedic 
lore in the matter of the exact sense of these three technical 
terms. This agreement is bound to result in correctly find- 
ing out the sense of the stanzas from the Siksas quoted 
above. Naturally enough, the ancient and authoritative 
writers of Indian music have employed these three terms 
in their treatises and have assigned definite meanings to 
them : the udatta is to be chanted on nisada or gandhSra 
notes, the anudatta on rsabha or dhaivata notes, and the 
svarita on sadja, madhyama, or pancama notes. The 
stanzas from the Siksas say the same thing in effect, in that 
they assign two notes to each of the three terms. Thus 
they have constituted two alternative sets of notes: rsabha, 
gfindhara, and madhyama or dhaivata, nisada and sadja 
for anudatta, udatta and svarita respectively. In addition 
to these six notes the authors of the Siksas have assigned 
paficama for the svarita ; but they do not give the corres- 
ponding notes for the anudatta and the udatta. As the 
svarita is represented by pancama, the anudatta and the 
udatta would naturally be represented by antara ( a vikrta 
svara ) and madhyama respectively. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the above notes 
are of the older musical scale followed by Bharata and 
Sarhgadeva, and that they will not coincide with the same 
notes of the present musical scale. The values of these older 
notes have already been determined by the late Sharada- 
prasad Ghosh* of Bengal, by Mr. Nagojirao of Coimbatore, 
and by Messrs. Krishnajee Ballal Deval,^ E. Clements,^ and 
Fox Strangways. Rao Bahadur P^abhakar Ramkrishna 

1 Modern Review, Vol. x, page 384. 

2 A Lecture on the musical scale of Ratnakara, 

3 Introduction to the study of Indian Music, page 77. 
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Bbandarkar of the Indore Medical Service has also given 

the same values in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, pages 
223 to 228~“ 

octave 

1 1 (» 3 2 4 3 5 16 9 

1 -g- 77 3 77-5- ^ 

Ellis’s cents — 

0 182 294 498 702 884 996 1200 


According to the present scale the anudatta will be re- 
presented by major sixth jf (B) or major third 4 (E), the 
udatta would be represented by fundamental note (C) or 
Fourth 3 (F), and the svarita would be represented by 
major second « (D) or fifth 7 (G). The result of our in- 
vestigation about the subject will be grasped at a glance 
from the following table — 


Vedic Syllables 

«rr 

V 


Terms employed by writers of 
grammar 

Anudatta 

Udatta 

Svarita 

Terms employed by old 
writers on Music 

First set 

1 0 

D- 

32 

77' 

4 

7 


Second 

set 

! 

n 

7 

J 6 

’STfyr 

2 

Terms employed by 
present musicians 

First set 

Major third 
5 
¥ 

Fourth 

4 

s 

Fifth 

3 

7 


Second 

set 

Major sixth 

V- 

Octave 

2 

J 

Major 

second 

9 

7 


From the above it conclusively follows that the present 
mode of chanting the Taittirlya Sarhhita is substantially 
in agreement with the dicta given in the SiksSs and that 
this marked agreement indirectly proves the correctness of 
the interpretation of the stanzas from the Siksas quoted 
above. The old authorities on Sanskrit grammar by their 
use of these technical terms also support the present mode 

56 [Bhaadarkar Cora. VoL] 
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of chanting the Vedas. As the text of the Vedas has come 
down to us almost in Its pristine purity, so also has the 
mode of chanting them, there being an undisturbed and 
unbroken continuity of tradition in the matter. 



GUPTA STYLE OP AKCHITICTDEE AND 
THE OEIGIN OP SIKHAEA 

BY E. B. HAVELL 

^RIENTAL Scholars have always treated the Gupta 
^ period from a sectarian point of view as the period 
which marks the revival of Brahmanism and the decline 
of Buddhism — a period of conflict between the Brahman 
Pandit ‘orthodox Hindu’ and the Buddhist bhikku. It is 
not easy to determine exactly what ‘orthodox Hinduism’ 
meant at different periods of Indian history, but to ignore 
the fact that Brahmans always took a leading part in the 
organisation of the Sangha and in formulating the doc- 
trines of Buddhist religious schools seems to me a great 
historical error. 

In Asoka’s time a Brahman member of the Buddhist 
Sangha was, from an Indian point of view, an ‘ orthodox 
Hindu,’ and in making sectarian rivalries and disputes 
the keynote to the interpretation of Indian history one is 
liable to fall into the common error of seeing Indian 
things through European spectacles. The Indian war-lords 
of the Gupta dynasty were not putting themselves forward, 
like A^oka, as religious teachers : they were full-blooded 
Aryans of the historic Licchavi clan who rallied the 
Ksatriya clans to the defence of the Ary&varta against the 
Turks and Huns of those days who were threatening the 
existence of Aryan Empire in India. The fact that their 
adversaries were Buddhists was not the point at issue at 
all, for the majority of the Aryan warriors were probably 
also Buddhists. The dominant historical event of the 
Gupta period was an Indo- Aryan or national revival, not 
a sectarian or religious one. That this connoted a revival 
of Sanskrit learning was a natural conse<luence, for Sa;iskrit 
probably had never ceased to be the court language of the 
Aryans when a Brahman or Ksatriya was the ruler, 
though Buddhist kings followed the commandment of the 
Blessed One in conducting all the affairs of the Sangha 
through the medium of the vernaculars. 
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We may, therefore, take it that the culture of the 
Gupta period which found expression in the building of 
royal temples and palaces was also distinctively Indo- 
Aryan. Fergusson in his History of Indian Architecture* 
brings all Hindu temples crowned with the curvilinear 
spire or sikhara under the category of Indo-Aryan ; but 
at the same time he asserts positively that ‘ no one can 
accuse the pure Aryans of introducing this form into 
India, or of building temples at all, or of worshipping 
images of Siva or Visnu, with which these temples are 
filled.’ 

He maintains that the sikhara-temple is a sure indi- 
cation ‘of the existence, past or present, of a people of 
Dasyu extraction.* This I take to be a huge mistake 
vitiating his whole theory of the history of Indian archi- 
tecture. The sikhara is Indo-Aryan not only because it is 
found mostly in Northern India, or the ancient Aryavarta, 
but because it was introduced into India by the early 
Aryans and was peculiarly their own contribution to 
Indian building traditions. Fergusson’s statement con- 
tains, I believe, this much of truth that with the early 
Aryans the building crowned by a sikhara was not a 
temple but an Aryan chieftain’s fortress-palace, where he 
as the spiritual leader of his people conducted the tribal 
sacrifices. 

I have discussed this question in my recent book on 
the Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture of India and the 
further study of the subject only strengthens my convic- 
tion that this is the true statement of the case. It is 
known that the Aryans ruled in Babylonia for six hundred 
years from about B. C. 1746, and their gods were the Vedic 
Gods, Surya, Varuna, Indra, and the A&vins.^ We have 
two important sculptural records of Mesopotamian archi- 
tecture showing the ancient form of a royal fortress- 
palace. One is the famous stele of Nuram-Sin, now in the 
Louvre, and the other, one of the sculptures figured in 

1 Introduction, p. 14. 

2 Hall's Early History of the Near East, p. 201. 
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Layard’s Nineveh (PL 16, 2nd series) and decribed as the 
palace of Sennacherib. Both of these show the charac- 
teristic spire of the sikhara temple. In the former it is 
crowned with a sun emblem. The Indian sikhara is also 
crowned by a sun emblem, the so-called amalaka or fruit of 
the blue water-lily, Visnu’s sacred symbol.^ We know that 
the chief god of the Aryans in Mesopotamia was Surya 
and the earliest Indian images show us that the concept 
of Visnu was a development of the early Aryan ideas of 
Surya. Visnu and Surya are always represented in Indian 
sculpture as Aryan warrior-kings and the Vaisnava 
cult is essentially a Ksatriya one centred in the idea of 
bhakti^ the loyalty of the Aryan to his spiritual kmg, 
Visnu-Surya. It was natural, therefore, that the primi- 
tive ritual of the cult was centred round the fortress-palace 
of the tribal chieftain, the mandapa of which was 
the council hou; e of the Aryan sabha and the place where 
tribal religious ceremonies were performed. The king’s 
throne was under the sikhara — where the image of the 
deity is now placed— and the sikhara itself was originally 
a watch-tower generally pierced by sun-shaped loop-holes 
where the archers of the royal body-guard were stationed. 
The European term ' horse-shoe ’ applied to these loop-holes 
by Fergusson is as misleading as most European terms 
are when applied to Indian things. 

The curvilinear form of the sikhara was derived from 
the fact that a similar watch-tower or platform for the 
royal body-guard was often constructed of wooden poles 
or bambus and built over the great fighting car of the 
chieftains, which was the rallying point of the Ksatriyas 
in battle. Hence we often see that the Indian Mkhara- 
temple is carved with stone wheels representing the wheels 
of the royal fighting car, or the ‘ tank * of ancient Aryan 
warfare. 

If these hypotheses are correct the corollary will be 
that the Gupta period which marked the revival of Aryan 
1 It is significant that the same symbolism appears in Anoka's im- 
perial standards, the dhvaja-stambhas upon which his edicts were in- 
scribed. 
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political domination in northern India would be distin- 
guished by the building of many sikhara-temples dedicated 
mostly to Visnu-Surya or his avatars, Krsna the hero 
of the Ksatriya epic, the Mahabharata, or Rama the hero 
of the Ramayana, rather than to Siva, the Great God of 
the Brahmans, though the latter were no doubt staunch 
supporters of the Aryan revival. It will also follow that 
the innumerable sikhara-temples which are so charac- 
teristic of Northern Indian architecture, so far from defin- 
ing the limits of a Dasyu on non-Aryan province, afford 
the most conspicuous proof of the political and spiritual 
supremacy of the Aryans in the Aryavarta. 



NOTES ON ANCIENT HINDU SHIPPING 


By radhakumud mukerji 

I N the present paper I meaP to contrioute some notes on 
ancient Hindu shipping which would form a supple- 
ment to my larger work on the History of Indian Shipping 
and at the same time break some new ground. By way of 
introduction I should like to cite the following remarks 
I made elsewhere' — 

The History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity 
dispels to a great extent the prevailing misconception that 
the Hindus have never been a practical people, that while 
they have succeeded so well in the sphere of speculation, 
they have fared very badly in the sphere of action. The 
misconception is due to the fact that our study of ancient 
Hindu culture-history has mostly confined itself to its 
subjective aspects : to the records it presents of mental, 
moral and spiritual development, and has not adequately 
attended to its objective or positive aspects : the records of 
material progress and secular achievements. And yet we 
have abundant testimony of these in the results achieved 
by the ancient Hindus in such scientific and practical 
subjects as Medicine, Surgery, Applied Chemistry, Phar- 
macy, or in the many arts of civilised life like Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, Metallurgy, Dyeing, or in the 
numerous handicrafts which established the dominance of 
India in the ancient commercial woridL 

That dominance was mainly secured by her shipping 
and maritime activity which supplies one of the best proofs 
of the practical capacities of the Hindu genius in days of 
yore. Navigation, whether inland or oceanic, is one of the 
most difficult of arts, and the pursuit of that art in ages 
long before the application of steam to locomotion must 
have multiplied its difficulties, which could only have been 

1 Lantern Lecture on An !ent and Indian Shipping at Government 
House, Darjeeling, delivered on the 15th of June, 1916, in the presence of 
Lord and Lady Carmichael. 
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met by a corresponding amount of daring, enterprise, skill 
and resourcefulness. To show how far the pursuit of that 
art was successful I will quote only two testimonies : 

A French writer, F. B. Solvyns, writes in his Les Hm- 
(ioMS (1811): ‘In ancient times the Indians excelled in the 
art of constructing vessels and the present Hindus can in 
this respect still offer models to Europe — so much so that 
the English, attentive to everything which relates to naval 
architecture, have borrowed from the Hindus many im- 
provements which they have adapted with success to their 
own shipping. The Indian vessels unite elegance and 
utility and are models of patience and fine workmanship.’ 

Similarly that distinguished Englishman, Sir John 
Malcolm, writing in the J. R. A. S., Vol. I, says: ‘Indian 
vessels are so admirably adapted to the purposes for which 
they are required that, notwithstanding their superior 
science, Europeans have been unable, during an intercourse 
with India for two centuries, to suggest or at least to bring 
into successful practice, one improvement.’ 

These witnesses may perhaps be exaggerating in their 
enthusiasm but that their statements contain a kernel of 
truth will be clear from a consideration of the evidence on 
the subject as set forth in my above-mentioned work. 

The evidence in one respect however is defective in 
quantity, though not perhaps in quality, for it is quite 
conclusive so far as it goes. The defect is in regard to the 
direct Indian evidence which is meagre in volume as com- 
pared with the indirect Indian evidence, i. e. references and 
allusions to ships or voyages which are so abundant in 
Indian literatures, such as Sanskrit and Pali. 

The fact is that though ancient India can boast of 
considerable naval enterprise, the only important piece of 
direct evidence on the subject that ^ available in our pre- 
sent state of knowledge is that embodied in the Ms. called 
Yuktikaipatai*u which, in one of its chapters, deals directly 
with boats and ships and gives details about their con- 
struction, varieties, measurements, sizes, decoration and 
aooommodatiom As the only repository of this direct 
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evidence the Ms. deserves a critical notice for its unique 
importance. 

Three copies of the Ms. I have been able to trace up- 
to now. One is in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, 
the second in the library of the late Maharaja Sir J. M. 
Tagore, as mentioned by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra in bis 
Notices of Sanshrif Afss., Vol. I, no. CCLXXI, and a third 
copy is in the possession of Mahamahop&dhyaya Aditya- 
ram Bhattacharyya M. a., Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Benares 
Hindu University.’ All the copies are in agreement (so 
far at least as the shipping portion goes) except in respect 
of mistakes in copying. 1 have used the Panini Office 
copy for purposes of this notice. 

The work was compiled by Bhoja Nrpati from older 
works. The author states that he has carefully extracted 
the substance of the writings of various sages and ex- 
panded it into the present work.^ The Ms. mentions a name- 
sake of the author from whom it frequently quotes, mostly 
in agreement but sometimes in difference too, as shown by 
the expression Bhojas tu occiiring in several places in the 
Ms.^ This proves that Bhoja, the author of the Ms., is 
distinct from, and lived later than, the Bhoja whom the 
Ms. cites as an authority. Moreover the Ms. is based 
upon many other authorities he:>ides Bhoja, who are all 
cited on the subjects in. which they are the traditional 
masters. Thus — 

1 (1) Brhaspati [fob 2] and 

(2) Usanah [fol. 2] 

are cited on Niti or Polity, hut there is no reference to the 
various schools and leaders of political thought mentioned 
by Kautilya, such as Bharadv^ja, Visalaksa, Par&sara, 
Pisuna, Kaunapadanta, Vntavyadhi, Bahudantiputra, etc 

1 A copy of this made by iht Oftico, Allahabad, and 

kindly lent to me by the courtesy of Major B. B. Basil. 1. M.S ( Retired ), 
the proprietor. 

NanU^tnuni'-nihiindhonUih yntvataf- t Tonuf*’ Bhoja- 

nrpatir Yukti-kalpuiarum vunif 

3 B. g., toi. 22, lol. 28. 
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II, (3) ParaSara [foil. 11, 26, 98 etc.] and 

(4) Bhavisya Purina * 

are the authorities cited on Vd^tu or^the art of building 
houses and cities; 

III. (5) Garuda Purana [fol. 39] 

is cited on Ratna or jewels and precious stones ; 

IV. (6) Lauhapradipa [fol. 75] 

(7) Sarhgadhara [fol. 75] 

(8) Nagarjuna [fol. 76] 

(9) Vatsya [foil. 71, 97, 102] and 

(10) Lauharpava [fol. 77] 

are the various authorities cited on AyudJia or arms and 
weapons ; 

V. (11) Salihotra [fol. 98] 
is cited on Asva or horses; and 

VI. (12) Palakapya [fol, 100, 102] and 
(13) Garga [foL 102] 

are cited as authorities on Oaja or elephants. 

With regard to NSgarjuna who is cited as an authority 
on arms and weapons it is important to note that Alberuni 
also speaks of a NSgarjuna who was a famous chemist of 
Somanath and composed a book which ‘ contains the sub- 
stance of the whole literature on the subject.’ He lived 
nearly a hundred years before Alberuni, i.e. before A, D. 873. 
See Alberuni^ I. 189. 

The Ms. treats of the following topics : polity , forts, 
cities, houses, seats, umbrellas, clothes, ornaments, jewels, 
arms, horses, elephants, domesticated animals, and con- 
veyances. 

As already stated, the author of the Ms. calls himself 
Bhoja Nrpati and the inference may be made that he is 
identical with the famous Bhojaraja of DhSra (1018-1060 
A. D.J in which case the Bhoja whom the Ms. cites will be 
a mere writer. A second inference has been made by Dr. 
lUjendral&l Mitra that the Bhoja quoted by the Ms. is 
identical with tl;i Bhoja RajS of DharR renowned for his 
literary work and patronage, in which case Bhoja 
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the author of the Ms., will be a later and a lesser king. 
There is no conclusive evidence in the Ms. in favour of 
either theory. 

The most interesting part of the Ms. is that which 
treats of the classification’ of vessels into ( A ) Special 
or those which venture out into the open main and 
(B) Ordinary or those confined to the inland waters, 
as well as of the varieties under each class according to 
their differences in sizes or the measurements of their 
dimensions. These measurements turn on the meaning of 
the term rdjahasta used in the text, on which I made the 
following remarks in my Indian Shipping: “Opinions of 
Sanskrit scholars whom I have consulted differ as to the 
exact meaning of the passages above quoted from the Ms. 
According to some the word raja means candra-1, and 
hasta — 2j so that rajahaHta stands for the number 21. But 
according to others with whom I agree rujVi == 16, for in 
the works on Astronomy niahib/ir/ or rffja is often used 
to indicate that number. I have made the calcula- 
tions given above on the basis of the second interpreta- 
tion.” The conjecture about the possible meanings of the 
term is however rendered unnecessary by the discovery in 
the Ms. itself of a passage which explains it. The passage 
runs thus : Raj hah svahaslair daiahhi rajahasta ud'dhTtah 
[ folio 10 ] which defines rajahasta as equivalent to ten 
cubits. On this basis the measurements given in the Ms. 
for the various types of vessels, ocean-going or otherwise, 
work themselves out as follows^ — 


A. 

Class I : Ordinary 


Names of 

Length 

Breadth 

Height 

sub-classes 

in cubits 

in cubits 

in cubits 

KsudrS 

10 

2-5 

2-5 

Madhyama 

15 

7-5 

7-5 

Bhima 

25 

12-5 

12-5 


1 ffUTPW « 
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N&ib«b of 

Letkgth 

Bresulth 

Height 

sab^MSM 

in oubits 

in onbits 

in cubits 

IV. C&pali 

30 

15 

15 

V. Patali 

40 

20 

20 

VI. BhayS 

45 

22-5 

22-5 

Vn. Dirgha 

55 

27-5 

27-5 

VIII. Patrapu^ 

60 

30 

30 

IX. Garbhara 

70 

35 

35 

X. M^nthara 

75 

37-5 

37-5 

B. Class II : Special 
(a) Dtrgha 

Sea-going 


Names of 

Length 

Breadth 

Height 

sub-classes 

in cubits 

in cubits 

in cubits 

I. Dlrghika 

20 

2-5 

2 

II. Taran! 

30 

3-75 

3 

III. Lola 

40 

5 

4 

IV. Gatvara 

50 

6-25 

5 

V. G&minl 

60 

7-5 

6 

VI. Tarl 

70 

8-75 

7 

VII. Janghala 

80 

10 

8 

VIII. Plavinl 

90 

11-95 

9 

IX. Dharinl 

100 

12-5 

10 

X. Veginl 

110 

13-75 

11 


^sq- »r>TT ^z^ mr \ 
JT:W rr5!TT II 


m *ft?TT mr Vr i» 

rrr^rr^p^ »Tf^: i 
^^t^TcTT ^ f|[1%VT firin' " 

^tt^T TFT H 

crcf^rc^fer *rmr ^rrFFft' ?Tf^: i 
sfwr ^iWt ^ vrrf^jft >fW (T«rT n 
< r3i i j^ \<»r4 ! ^ \ 

«rftornj«r <r5iizl^rf^^\ =PTni^ n 
*n^Wt »wcT \ 
xmt^A^wrar^f ^ u 
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Names of 

Length 

breadth 

Height 

sub-classes 

in oubits 

in oubits 

in cubits 

I. Urddhva 

20 

10 

10 

II. Anurddhva 

30 

15 

15 

III. SuvarnamukhI 110 

20 

20 

IV. Garbhinl 

50 

25 

25 

V. Manthara 

60 

30 

30 


Some of the Pali texts are repository of important 
direct evidence regarding Indian shipping. They do not 
usually give actual measurements of the different dimen- 
sions of vessels, but they enable us to infer the sizes of 
vessels from the number of passengers they give, which 
is a rare characteristic in the corresponding Sanskrit 
texts. The Edjfwali mentions that Prince Vijaya with his 
retinue was banished by his father from Bengal in a fleet 
of ships carrying more than 700 passengers. The Si-yu-ki 
[ii. 241] mentions a ship carrying 501 persons, nearly all 
merchants. The ship in which the bride of Vijaya and her 
party came to Ceylon carried nearly 800 persons.* The 
ship of the Janaka-Jataka carried 700 persons besides 
the Buddha; that of the Valdhassa-Jataka carried 500 
merchants; that of the Samaudcia Vdnija-Jdtaka accom- 
modated a whole village of absconding carpenters number- 
ing 1000; that of the Punna brothers provided room for 300 
merchants and their large cargo of timber,^ that of the 
two Burmese merchant-brothers conveyed full 500 cart- 
loads of their own goods besides others* cargo, ^ while that 
of the Mahajanaka-Jdtaka had on board 7 caravans with 
their beasts. The only measurements given of a ship are 
those of the ship of the Sankha-Jdtaka which was 800 
cubits in length, 600 in breadth, 20 fathoms in depth and 
had three masts. The Dathadhdtuvamsa describes a ship 
bound for Ceylon as firmly constructed with planks served 
together with ropes with a well-rigged, lofty mast, a 

1 Tumour ‘b Mahawanso, 51. 

2 Hardy Manual of Buddhiamt 57, 260. 

3 Bigaudei's Life of Qodatna^ 10l« 
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spacious sail and a skilful captain. The Divydvaddna 
mentions several merchant vessels laden with goods, one 
of which carried 500 merchants. 

The next line of direct evidence is that furnished by 
the nautical terras mentioned in Sanskrit literature. Mac- 
donell and Keith’s Vedic Index gives us a clue to such 
terms in Vedic literature. Thus, arifni is the word in 
Vedic literature for ‘ oar ’ by which boats were propelled. 
B-gveda i. 116. 5 and Vajasaneifi SanihU'a xxi, 7 make 
mention of a vessel with 100 oars and a boat {naa ) is said 
to be propelled by oars(u?7Ym-/x//Y////?/^ in Rgveda x. 101, 2; 
cf. Satapatha Brdhmana iv. 2, 5, 10). The rower of a boat 
is called aritr in Rv. ii. 42. 1 and lx. 95. 2; dyurnna 
is used in the sense of raft in Jtv. viii. 19. 14. In the 
compound naa-rnanda the nianda denotes the two nidders 
of a ship {Satapat (la Brdhmana ii. 3. 3, 15). In later litera- 
ture (cf. Amarakoia) the words for boat-pole or oar are 
naudanda^ k^sepanl^ aritra and kenipdtaka. The words 
k-rpaka, gunaorksaka and naubandhana stand for ship- 
anchoi-age {Amarakosa), Naukarna is the hem of a ship 
and naU’karna-dhdra is the helmsman.’ A sailor is called 
nau karma jlvih in Manu x. 34, and naujivika in Varaha- 
mihira’s Brhat-sat'nhttd, Ch. VII. A bridge of boats is called 
naukarma in Divydvaddna as well as nausahkrama. The 
Pali Abhidhdnuppadlpikd (verse 664) mentions lakdra^ 
vatakdra and_p/?/a as parts of a ship. 

The Artkasdstra of Kautilya^ from the abundance of 
its nautical terms, deserves special mention. In the first 
place, water-routes in general are divided into the three 
following classes — (1) the ordinary river routes as well 
as artificial water-ways or canals, called kulyd; (2) the 
routes for coastal traflic carrying on inter-portal com- 
munications, called kulapafha; (3) the ocean-routes 
called sahiyanapatha (Book Vll). — Secondly, the following 
classes of ships and boats are mentioned suiting the pur- 
poses of both inland and oceanic navigation — 


i VarShamihira, Ch. 5. 
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(1) Saniyatyah navdh, i. e. ocean-going vessels. It is 
mentioned that these ships had to pay tolls 
{sulka) at the harbours (ksctra) at which they 
toxiched (Book II). A}fyrr(fk()sa defines a sdniyd- 
(rlka as a merchantman, pofava nik. 

(2) Pravahava, which is another name for sea-going 

vessels or more properly merchantmen (Book l). 
it is thus defined in the commentary on Uttard- 
dhyaya-snfra, p. 246: Srimndi'/kah vyapdritidh 
/tia h(ls(un?/d irnii, prdtHi luiryds i. e. sea- 

going merchants cross the mniii by means of 
pravahana. 

(3) ^ankha-mukta-grahvnyah vavah, which were boats 

used for pearl-fishing (Book II). 

(4) Makauavdh, which were the larger vessels for 

use in the large rivers that were navigable 
throughout the year (ibid). 

(5) Kf>udrakdh njivah, which were smaller boats for 

use in small and shallow rivers that overflowed 
in the rains (ibid). 

(6) Hinsakdh, i. e. pirate ships and boats which, 
according to harbour regulations, should be 
pursued and destroyed. 

Lastly, there are also names for different officers of 
the ship. The captain is called sdsaka, the steersman 
niyamaka,^ the man who i.s to vale out water is called 
utsecaka, and the sailors liandling the nidder and rope 
are called dritru-niimPgrahaka (ibid). The officer in 
charge of the king’s Admiralty is called uuvudhydkf^a, 
lit. the superintendent of ships, while there is men- 
tioned another officer who is the superintendent of 
ocean mines. . 


1 Cf. Amarako^a, NiyUmakTih potavUhTih, 







